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CHAPTER XVI 


SITUATION AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE 
SOMME 


Maps Nos. 21, 17. 


Rumania at war with the Central Powers. Defeat of the Rumanians. 
Failure of the Allies at Salonika to help them. ‘ Side Shows.’ The war 
in Mesopotamia ; capture of Kut el Amafa ; decision to seize Baghdad ; 
our progress arrested; Kut besieged and taken; Sir Stanley Maude 
appointed Commander-in-Chief ; his brilliant operations ; capture of 
Baghdad. French successes at Verdun. Prostration of the enemy. 
Change of the Allied plan in the conduct of the war. British operations. 


TRONG hopes had for a long time been entertained 
that Rumania would join her forces with the Entente 
Nations, but for the first two years during which the war 
was raging she preserved a strictly neutral attitude, though 
the majority of her people dreaded the ascendancy of Ger- 
many and were in sympathy with the Allies. In the summer 
of 1916, however, the course which hostilities were taking 
induced the Bucharest Government to believe that they 
might now intervene with advantage to the general cause, 
and with every prospect of benefiting their own individual 
interests. Appearances at least favoured such an opinion. 
The Russian rapid victories were amply demonstrating the 
poor quality of the Austrian troops and the inefficiency of 
their leaders ; the failure to break up the defences that sur- 
rounded Verdun was dissipating the legend of German 
invincibility in the field ; while the prestige of the Anglo- 
French armies was greatly enhanced by their steady advance 
through the strongly fortified lines of the enemy in a vital 
point where defeat awaited him. All these events seemed to 
indicate that the Allies were gaining the mastery, that the 
Prussian war machine was getting out of gear, and that 
the vaunted military power of the Central Empires was on 
n B 
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the wane. If the Rumanians ever intended to strike a blow 
in the great international conflict, it behoved them to do it 
soon ; otherwise the chance of aggrandizing their country 
might be missed. Their artillery and war appliances were 
not up to modern requirements, but they could muster an 
army of more than 600,000 men, with an addition of some 
400,000 partially trained reserves ; they enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion as a brave fighting race, and they were very confident 
of achieving success. They coveted Transylvania, which 
formed part of Hungary, and their immediate object was to 
incorporate it within their dominions. Concluding, there- 
fore, that the decisive moment had at last arrived, they 

iu declared war upon Austria on the 27th August, and imme- 

1916. diately proceeded to invade the province, which was then 
very inadequately guarded. Germany promptly supported 
her confederate and next day declared war upon Rumania, 
while Bulgaria, after a few days’ delay, joined in with the 
Central Empires on the 1st September. The accession of 
another Power to the side of the Allies was hailed with much 
rejoicing, but the satisfaction it gave was chastened when it 
was understood that the new war was to be practically 
confined to Transylvania. It was thought that the enemy 
would have been more disconcerted and damaged had his 
communications been vigorously assailed by an immediate 
advance in the direction of Sofia. 

At this conjuncture the fortunes of the Teutonic League 
were at a very low ebb. Their forces were everywhere held 
in check and were standing on the defensive, they were losing 
ground in the East, in the West, and even on the Italian 
Front, and nowhere were they gaining any advantage over 
their adversaries. The one bright spot in the situation, 
from the Kaiser’s point of view, was the want of co- 
ordinate action on the part of the Entente Powers—the 
common failing of all alliances. Nor was he slow to profit 
by this weakness. With much difficulty and by boldly 
taking many risks, the Brusilov invasion was gradually 
brought to a standstill, while Rumania looked on and re- 
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mained quiescent ; and when its fiery momentum was all 
but exhausted, then only and then too late, did the Bucharest 
Government declare themselves belligerent and pursue a 
military policy of their own without reference to the common 
interests of the Allies. The reply to this rash proceeding 
was not long deferred. Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and 
his able Chief of the Staff, General Ludendorff, were at once 
recalled from the Eastern Front ; they replaced General von 
Falkenhayn, who was then at the head of the German Great 
General Staff, and were given the full direction of the war. 
In their hands it prospered. The general plan of operations 
was to continue on the defensive on all fronts, except in the 
new theatre of hostilities, where at all costs a swift and 
deadly blow was immediately to be aimed at Rumania ; and 
it must be confessed that it was carried out with consummate 
ability, determination, and success. The weak Austrian 
forces in Transylvania were at once strengthened, and a 
large army was formed there under von Falkenhayn ; while 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen, having collected a mixed 
detachment of Germans, Bulgarians, and Turks, was or- 
dered to attack the Rumanian troops in the Dobrudja who 
were not powerful enough to guard that outlying district 
situated between the Danube and the Black Sea. He moved 
without delay, and by the middle of September he had 
driven them back to a line some twelve miles south of the 
Tchernavoda-Constantza railway, which connects Bucha- 
rest with the principal seaport town of the kingdom. 

The passes over the Transylvanian Alps were practically 
undefended, and the Rumanians had little difficulty in 
getting through them. They quickly entered Hermann- 
stadt, Kronstadt, and other frontier towns, and were soon 
in occupation of a strip of country well within Austrian 
territory ; they were not, however, able to establish com- 
munications between their many invading columns that 
crossed the mountains at considerable distances from one 
another. Their only chance of success was to push on 
rapidly and break up von Falkenhayn’s deployment before 
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it was completed, and had they done so we are told on good 
authority they would have utterly upset it ; but their move- 
ments were slow, and they did not attempt to interfere with 
him. There was no common scheme of operations between 
them and the Russians, and both failed to make a vigorous 
irruption into the enemy’s concentration area.1_ They were, 
moreover, very greatly alarmed at von Mackensen’s on- 
slaught ; in consequence they withdrew in haste some 
divisions from Transylvania into the Dobrudja, and in con- 
junction with a Russian contingent that had also arrived 
there, they obliged the invaders to fall back some ten miles 


23rd on the 23rd September. There von Mackensen remained 


Sept. 


Nov. 


" waiting for reinforcements. But towards the end of the 
month the main body of the Rumanians began to feel the 


. weight of the Austro-German attack. On the 26th Septem- 


ber von Falkenhayn drove them out of Hermannstadt and 
into the mountains beyond, and turning eastwards he forced 


th their invading columns to retreat. On the 7th October 


” Kronstadt was evacuated, and a very few days later the 
unfortunate adventure into Transylvania came to an un- 
timely end. The enemy now hoped to seize the more 
eastern passes and to press on in the direction of Galatz, 
and if he had succeeded he would have cut off the bulk 
of the Rumanian armies in Wallachia. But he failed to 
accomplish this ambitious design ; the defence in the moun- 
tains was much too stubborn. The ground was held with 
heroic tenacity, and his assaults were repulsed for more than 
amonth. At length, in the middle of November, the resis- 
tance in one of the passes west of Hermannstadt was over- 
powered, and the hostile columns poured through the open 
door into the plains of western Wallachia; thereupon 


21st Crajova fell on 21st November. During this time von Mac- 


kensen received reinforcements and, resuming the offensive, 

seized Constantza on the 23rd October and the town of 

Tchernavoda on the 25th ; but he was not able to take the 

great railway bridge there, for it was blown up before he 
1 Ludendorff, i. 281 et seq. 
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could get possession of it. He then advanced some miles 
to the north of the railway, formed a strong defensive line, 
and moved with the larger part of his forces to Sistova, forty 
miles above Rustchuk, where he crossed the Danube on 
the 23rd November, and presently joined hands with von 
Falkenhayn. 

It seems hardly necessary to outline any further this 
disastrous campaign, for directly the Germans were estab- 
lished in the plains of Wallachia the Rumanians, with 
inferior armament, could not defend themselves against the 
powerful artillery that opposed them, and their country was 
speedily overrun. Bucharest fell on the 6th December ; 
the Tsar’s troops went to their assistance, but were unable 
to stem the advancing torrent, and the retreat continued. 
By the middle of January 1917 the war of movement came 
to an end, and the line was stabilized through Moldavia 
a little to the north of Focsani, where it was held by Russians 
and by the survivors of the Rumanians, who though defeated 
were still a force in being, and capable when reorganized of 
making further resistance. The Germans had gained a solid 
victory. Thanks to their central position in the vast area of 
operations, to the strong control they exercised over their 
confederates, and to the superior intelligence of their 
military chiefs, they laid prostrate another member of the 
Entente Alliance within a short period of less then five 
months after the declaration of hostilities. They reaped 
a bountiful reward for their achievement, even to a greater 
extent than they deserved. Not only did they restore their 
diminishing renown for pre-eminence in the field and 
create an absolute panic among the nations that opposed 
them, but they also acquired resources very necessary to 
their existence and of which they stood in greatneed. They 
did not, it is true, get all the corn and mineral oil which the 
conquered country produces in plenty, for as much as 
possible of these commodities had been burnt or removed 
in time, and the oil-fields had been very effectually destroyed ; 
but they found enough of them to supply their immediate 
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wants at a very critical moment.! Those who engineered 
the entry of Rumania into the war, with little forethought 
or care of the military role she was to take, could hardly be 
congratulated on the result of their work. It might have 
been better had she been dissuaded from taking up arms 
unless these arrangements had been satisfactorily made 
beforehand. She expected assistance from the Russians ; 
but it was not given until it was too late, and yet the two 
nations were fighting a common redoubtable enemy in close 
proximity one to the other. She believed that the allied 
forces at Salonika would keep the Bulgarians in check and 
preserve her southern borders from danger, but this hope 
also perished. 


The armies concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Salonika were composed of large contingents furnished by 
England, France, Italy, and Russia, and of the reorganized 
Serbians who had escaped from their enemies through 
Albania the year before. They amounted to more than 
460,000 men under General Sarrail, who had formerly been 
in command of the Third French Army at Verdun; the 
British portion was nearly 165,000 strong. The purpose for 
which so powerful a body of troops had been amassed and 
kept in this quarter has not been made clear. The important 
seaport of Salonika had to be securely held ; it could never 
be allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy. So also 
steps had to be taken to prevent the untrustworthy Greeks 
from drifting under the influence of the Germans. But 
these objects entailed defensive operations only, and it was 
a waste of energy to employ more force there than was 
actually necessary when every available man was wanted 
on the Western Front where the war was alone to be 
decided. If, on the other hand, the intention was to take the 
offensive, the plan adopted was not likely to succeed. The 


1 * As I now see quite clearly, we should not have been able to exist, 
much less carry on the war, without Rumanian corn and oil.’ Ludendorff, 
My War Memories, i. 287. 
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Bulgarians had already gained the best defensive ground 
lying between the valleys of the Vardar and the Danube, 
in which there were no communications suited to move the 
tmpedimenta of a modern invading army. They occupied 
a strong position, and to dislodge them a larger force would 
be required than that possessed by Sarrail. This was shown 
by the results of his operations in the autumn of 1916. 
When Rumania declared war the Entente coalition was 
naturally anxious to assist her by every means in its power, 
but Sarrail’s efforts were unavailing and he was not able to 
bring relief to our unfortunate Ally. He endeavoured to 
divert the attention of the enemy, and advancing on 
Monastir, which had been taken from Serbia the year 
before, he captured it after severe fighting in the middle of 
November. But this victory, though of local importance, 
did not in any way influence the issues of the world war, 
nor did it seriously disturb the equanimity of the German 
Great General Staff, who would not allow the Bulgarians to 
move a single man from the Danube even when the district 
they most prized was wrested from them. Later on, in the 
summer of 1917, Sarrail’s armies were as much as 800,000 
strong, and the enemy was not believed to muster more than 
450,000 men.! The reason then for this immense allied 
concentration becomes still more mysterious, especially 
since hostilities stagnated on the Macedonian Front and 
degenerated into mere trench warfare. The Bulgarians, on 
the other hand, were by no means satisfied with their 
German masters, and gave them trouble, for never would 
they consent to serve outside their own country and neigh- 
bourhood ; their sole preoccupation was to become domi- 
nant in the Balkan peninsula. 

The immobilization of numerous troops in a theatre where 
they could fulfil no useful military purpose was a source of 
no small anxiety to our gallant soldiers who were bearing the 
whole brunt of the European conflict on the Western Front. 

1 Experiences of a Dug-out, by Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B., 
Pp. 143- 
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Nor was that anxiety only caused by the bootless demon- 
stration at Salonika, for there were other ‘ Side Shows’, as 
they were called, going on elsewhere to make our final 
victory a harder task than it need have been. The opera- 
tions, however, which were conducted to deprive Germany 
of her Colonies are not to be classed as ‘ Side Shows’ ; 
they were essential to her defeat, and were undertaken with 
the full approbation of the naval and military authorities. 
But the invasions of Palestine and Mesopotamia were in 
a different category ; they did not directly affect Germany 
and they did not shorten the war. Germany was the 
originator, the centre, and the mainstay of the conspiracy 
which threatened to destroy the liberties of Europe; she 
devised it for her own exclusive benefit, and she enlisted 
confederates to help her, but they were merely her tools, 
and with their interests she had no concern. If she con- 
quered in the life-and-death struggle that was going on, she 
could reward them as she saw fit. But if she were van- 
quished the Allies were masters, her confederates were 
entirely at their mercy, and our victories in their outlying 
territories had no effect on the real enemy. The winning of 
the war then meant the defeat of Germany, and the ‘ Side 
Shows ’ did nothing to hasten it. The Kaiser’s advisers had 
a clear perception of these matters, and rejoiced when they 
saw us frittering our forces away in expeditions against non- 
vital parts of the Ottoman Empire, for it lightened their 
burden on the Western Front. 

The defence of Egypt was of paramount importance to 
the stability of British Power, but it had no connexion with 
the attack on Palestine. The safety of the Suez Canal had 
at all costs to be secured from molestation, and happily the 
dangers that threatened it were with ordinary precautions 
somewhat remote ; it was well defended by the Sinai Desert 
where water was scarce, and it was difficult for the Turks 
even with German help to get across that obstacle in any 
numbers. Early in 1915 they tried it, but were soon dis- 

1 Ludendorff, i. 255. 
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persed with loss ; and all subsequent attempts made to reach 
the Canal were frustrated with equal success. When the 
invasion of Palestine was decided, we on our side had to 
make arrangements for crossing the Desert. A railway was 
built, communications were made serviceable, and many 
miles of water-piping were laid down. As these works were 
proceeding, a considerable force was needed to protect them, 
which eventually became the advance guard of the invading 
army. However useful the conquest of the Desert may have 
been to the security of Egypt, the irruption into the Holy 
Land was a separate enterprise undertaken to accomplish 
another and a very different end. The fact seems to be that 
the British Government had two main objectives in view : 
they wished to defeat Germany and also to annihilate Turkey, 
and they determined to achieve both these objects together. 
But under the circumstances then existing, each of them 
was a problem of no small difficulty. It is contrary to sound 
policy that a belligerent should entangle himself, without 
imperative necessity, in two very serious expeditions at the 
same time, and this simple principle appeals so forcibly to 
the dictates of ordinary prudence, that General Jomini in his 
well-known work on the Art of War is content to enunciate 
it in the following short sentence : ‘ The celebrated maxim 
of the Romans never to undertake two great wars at the same 
time, is so well known and so thoroughly understood as to 
make it unnecessary to demonstrate its wisdom.’ But those 
who were directing the colossal international struggle seem 
strangely enough to have paid little regard to the funda- 
mental principles of warfare. There was apparently no 
co-ordination between the Politicians at the head of affairs 
and the Imperial General Staff to regulate the course of 
hostilities on scientific lines. Amateur strategists in power 
and seated in Council may become a danger to the State, 
for with superficial knowledge of a complicated subject, 
their decisions are too often apt to be unsound or belated 
and then to be based on political compromises. The best 

1 Précis de T Art de la Guerre, by Baron de Jomini, Bruxelles, 1838, p. 51. 
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military opinion viewed these ‘ Side Shows ’ with misgiving 
and even with alarm. In this instance at least, the inroads 
into Palestine and to a lesser extent into Mesopotamia 
confused the public mind on the real issues of the war, and 
worse than all, were calculated to prolong the terrible strain 
it imposed on the country by diverting forces from the vital 
front. 


The invasion of Mesopotamia is of more interest to the 
Regiment than that of Palestine, as an officer of the Cold- 
stream Guards gained very great distinction in it, and some 
brief outline of the main features of the campaign there 
will be acceptable to complete the record which this 
narrative attempts to give. It has already been explained 
that when war was declared between England and Turkey 
in the autumn of 1914, steps were taken to secure the oil- 
pipe at the head of the Persian Gulf from hostile attack. 
This necessary operation was conducted by Indian troops 
under the Simla Government, and early in December the 
Basrah Delta was occupied with little trouble. But the 
situation was still unstable and the Expeditionary Force 
was increased to an Army-Corps under General Sir John 
Nixon, K.C.B., who arrived at Basrah gth April 1915. It 
consisted of the Indian 6th Division (Major-General C. V. F. 
Townshend, C.B.) and the 12th Division (Major-General 
G. F. Gorringe, C.B., C.M.G.) with a brigade of cavalry. 
Some heavy fighting took place, and an advance was made 
by the 12th Division up to Nasariyeh on the Euphrates, and 
as far as Kut el Amara on the Tigris, which was captured 
by General Townshend on the 29th September. Our object 
to secure the oil-pipe was now most fully attained, if indeed 
we had not pushed on even somewhat farther than was 
necessary for that purpose only. Kut lies half-way between 
Basrah and Baghdad, and measured in a straight line these 
two places are some two hundred and sixty miles apart, but 
nearly twice as far by river, along which our communications 
had to run, and which, flowing in tortuous windings, forms 
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many bends in its course. These communications, more- 
over, with Basrah were precarious and unreliable, our river 
craft was not sufficient to maintain an army in a forward 
position, and the local difficulties were increased by the fact 
that in the autumn of 1915 the Tigris was in higher flood 
than usual. The British Government were at that time 
faced with the Dardanelles disaster ; they wanted a ‘ striking 
success ” to raise their prestige in the East, and urged an 
immediate advance to capture Baghdad. They knew that 
the Turks were likely to have some 60,000 men to defend 
it in the following January ; but this information does not 
appear to have been communicated to the military com- 
manders in Mesopotamia, who believed they would be 
opposed by about 9,000 only. There was a natural desire 
on their part to push on, yet they doubted whether the force 
at their disposal was strong enough to accomplish the task ; 
Townshend believed he would require two divisions to 
carry it through. They had, however, been very successful 
in the earlier part of the campaign, and they could hardly 
object to make a forward movement if it were to be forced 
upon them, even if they thought they were taking many 
risks. The political pressure brought to bear by the Home 
Government upon the Viceroy was insistent, and resulted 
in Sir John Nixon being directed to undertake the operation. 
Tt is necessary to add that both Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Curzon dissented from the proposal. 

General Townshend was accordingly ordered to advance 
and to seize Baghdad with his Division increased by an 
infantry brigade and some cavalry, less than 17,000 men, 
but with only some 11,000 effectives.2 He pushed on to 
Ctesiphon, twenty miles from his objective, and was there 
opposed by vastly superior forces. In the battle that ensued 
he inflicted severe losses on the Turks and penetrated their 
defences, but reinforcements arrived and he had to fall back 
to Kut, which he re-entered on the 3rd December with the 3rd Dec. 

1 History of the Great War, by John Buchan, ii. 402. 
2 Ibid. ii. 403. 
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remains of his Division in an exhausted condition and now 
sadly shrunk in numbers. By this time his troops were 
surrounded and isolated ; there were no supports near them, 
the retreat could not be continued, and they were imme- 
diately besieged. The enemy tried to take the place by 
assault, but failed with loss, and after some weeks he de- 
sisted, and sat down before it to reduce it by famine. In 
the beginning of 1916 the Mesopotamian force was in- 
creased by the two Indian divisions that were relieved in 
France as already stated, and towards the end of March by 
the 13th Division which came from Gallipoli, and which 
was still commanded by Major-General Sir Stanley Maude, 
K.C.B. Many attempts were made to raise the blockade of 
Kut, but communications were almost non-existent. The 
advance was tied to the river, now swollen by heavy rain, 
and the country near it was turned into lagoons and marshes ; 
the transport of ammunition and stores became a problem 
of the utmost difficulty, and it was not possible to press on 
under these circumstances. The blockade could not be 
raised. After a heroic defence which lasted for five months, 
and only when reduced to absolute starvation, General 
Townshend and his gallant Division, now only 8,000 strong, 


at had to surrender 29th April 1916. 


For more than seven months operations on a large scale 
ceased. Pressure on the enemy was not relaxed, but there 
was little movement on either side, and a period of trench 
warfare supervened, during which the Turks strengthened 
the positions they had taken up. The conduct of the war 
had already been transferred from the control of the Simla 
to the Home Government, though the larger number of the 
troops employed were still supplied from India. The time 
of inaction in the field was well spent in making preparations 
for another invasion to wipe out the defeat which our arms 
had sustained, and the works to be undertaken were very 
extensive. The country round the base which was formed 
at Basrah was flooded at certain seasons of the year, and 
some twenty miles of dykes had to be erected, wharves had 
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to be built, and the base organized ; communications with 
the front had to be made, light railways constructed, and 
water ways dredged. In July Sir Stanley Maude received 
the command of the Tigris column ; and a few weeks later 
he was promoted Lieutenant-General and appointed to the 
Command-in-Chief of the whole Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 28th August. At the outset his position was 
confronted by many difficulties. His troops were depressed 
by failure and suffering from sickness, and the morale of the 
enemy was increased by the unexpected triumph at Kut. 
The serious reverse we had experienced there lowered our 
prestige, which counts for much in the East, and contributed 
to turn the Arab tribes and the Persians in the neighbour- 
hood against us. Intelligent German agents were not 
wanting to consolidate the turbulent elements that abounded, 
and they even threatened to shake the stability of our hold 
on India. To meet these dangers Maude determined to 
take the offensive at the earliest possible moment towards 
Baghdad, and its success he rightly believed would auto- 
matically relieve the pressure which was felt not only in 
Persia but also on his left flank that rested on the Euphrates 
at Nasariyeh. Under no circumstances, however, would he 
move forward until he had fully completed all his pre- 
liminary arrangements, by improving the health and the 
training of the troops, by perfecting the lines of communi- 
cations, by developing his resources, and by amassing 
supplies, ammunition, and stores at the front. All these 
necessary and varied preparations took over three months 
more to finish, and when active operations were resumed in 
the field on the 13th December, everything was ready to 
carry them smoothly through without check or loss of time 
until they were brought to a successful conclusion. 

The enemy was posted on both banks of the Tigris and 
his hold on it had been elaborately and strongly fortified. 
On the left bank he defended a defile at Sannaiyat, fifteen 
miles downstream from Kut, that lay between the river and 
an extensive marsh. He had, however, withdrawn his forces 
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some way back on the right bank, and now occupied a rough 
semicircular position that extended from a point on the 
Shumran Bend, six miles to the west of the town, to another 
point three miles north-east of it. The river Hai is the old 
bed of the Tigris which issues from it at Kut and joins the 
Euphrates at Nasariyeh, and the defences of the Turks 
crossed it two miles south of the town, with a pontoon 
bridge close to the main river and well protected by a 
system of trenches ; but they also held the line of the Hai 
for several miles below the bridgehead position with posts 
and mounted Arab auxiliaries. They had, moreover, 
established a pontoon bridge across the Tigris in the Shum- 
ran Bend towards the western extremity of their position 
above Kut, which, however, we eventually destroyed. Our 
troops, now consisting of four divisions and some cavalry, 
were in close contact with the enemy on the left bank of the 
defile just mentioned ; but on the other bank, though eleven 
miles farther forward, our advanced posts were two miles 
from his, and some five miles from the hostile line on the 
Hai. Strategically we were better situated than the enemy, 
whose communications were in prolongation of his battle 
front, and a success on the Hai threatened these communi- 
cations. Maude then determined to attack on the right bank 
and to make a demonstration on the left bank. His plan 
was: first, to secure possession of the Hai; secondly, to 
clear the Turkish trench systems still remaining on the right 
bank of the Tigris ; thirdly, to sap the enemy’s strength by 
constant attacks ; fourthly, to compel him to give up the 
Sannaiyat position, or in default to extend his attenuated 
forces more and more to counter our strokes against his 
communications ; and lastly to cross the Tigris at the 
weakest part of his line as far west as possible, and so sever 
his communications from his base.! In carrying out this 
programme the British force on an extended line had good 
opportunities for making successful feints to cover the real 
intentions of its Commander. 
1 Sir S. Maude’s Dispatch, roth April 1917. 
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The concentration of the troops was complete by the 
13th December. Those on the right bank (the IIIrd Indian 
Army-Corps, two divisions), under Lieutenant-General 
W. R. Marshall, K.C.B., were to secure by surprise and to 
entrench a position on the Hai ; while those on the left bank 
at Sannaiyat (the Ist Indian Army-Corps, two divisions), 
under Lieutenant-General A. S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., bombarded the enemy on their front, had troops 
across the river to protect the right flank of the principal 
attack, and took a share in some of the operations that 
followed. The cavalry, now formed into a division (two 
brigades), acted with General Marshall’s force. At the first 
blow the outlying posts of the Turks were driven in, but 
severe fighting continued for some days before all their 
defences were captured. Heavy rain storms and floods 
hampered operations, but notwithstanding the delays they 
caused, the position we gained on the Hai was firmly con- 
solidated early in January 1917; roads were constructed, 
the railway was pushed up to that river, additional bridges 
were thrown across it, and the enemy was deprived of his 
supplies which he obtained in prosperous districts between 
Kut and Nasariyeh. Writing to Colonel Sir James Magill, 
K.C.B., formerly Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Coldstream 
Guards, General Maude says, 8th January 1917 :3 

Bad weather has been our bugbear. However, thanks to our 
accumulation of supplies at the front we have been all right and are 
really in a very strong position in this respect. Occasionally I have 
to juggle a bit when it gets very wet and send the Cavalry Division 
back to the rear as they consume such a lot of forage daily. 
Meanwhile General Cobbe kept well engaged the hostile 
forces that guarded the defile on the left bank of the larger 
river, and demonstrations and raids were made by cavalry 
and aeroplanes in other parts of the battle-field. But the 
enemy, who defended himself with great vigour and deter- 
mination, still held systems of trenches on the right bank 

1 Sir S. Maude wrote regularly and very fully to Sir James Magill during 
the whole war. 
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of the Tigris, and meant to cling to them as long as he 
could. 

During the next fortnight, therefore, very heavy fighting, 
mainly hand-to-hand, took place, and most of it in thick 
foggy weather ; but in spite of their resistance the Turks 
were unable to withstand the resolution of our troops, and 
on the 19th January they were finally cleared out of the 
ground they occupied to the east of Kut. The last hold 
which they maintained on the Hai had now to be forced, and 
this part of their defences, near to where it issues from the 
Tigris, was very strongly fortified. The struggle here was 
again marked by many desperate encounters and was 
similar to the actions fought on the Western Front. The 
Sultan’s soldiers are always at their best when defending 
a position, and when well armed with all the newest weapons 
and posted in trenches protected by obstacles, they were not 
a foe to be despised. But the pressure that was brought to 
bear upon them was irresistible, and by the sth February 
the left or eastern bank of the Hai was entirely cleared. 
Maude then immediately directed his attention to driving 
them out of the area that lay to the west of it, and this he 
accomplished with skill and success. Between Kut and the 
Shumran Bend the Tigris makes a loop towards the north, 
and by striking effectively at their flanks he forced them 
back into this loop, where they were surrounded with the 
great river in their rear ; they continued to hold on with 
fierce and stubborn tenacity, but at length were overpowered 
and on the 16th this area was also cleared ; 2,005 prisoners 
were captured, including eighty-nine officers, together with 
warlike and other stores. Asa result of these operations, 
lasting two months, the whole of the enemy’s original 
position on the right bank of the Tigris was taken in spite 
of his strong resistance and of the fire he brought to bear 
upon us from the left bank, and also in spite of weather 
conditions which delayed our movements and interfered 
with the action of cavalry and aeroplanes. 

But the Turks were still formidable and had not yet been 
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finally dislodged. Their defences at Sannaiyat on the left 
bank were practically intact ; they extended as far back as 
Kut, and had been perfected by the labour of twelve months. 
Nor could they be turned, for on one of their flanks was the 
unbridged river, and on the other the marsh already men- 
tioned, too extensive to make any detour round it possible ; 
and yet the enemy found himself placed in a serious pre- 
dicament, for his communications were in peril. Sir Stanley 
Maude now took full advantage of the favourable position 
he had won by his superior strategy. General Cobbe, who 
had taken part in much of the previous fighting, and had 
kept up demonstrations on his front, was ordered to attack 
in earnest, while General Marshall’s force was to cross the 
Tigris to strike a deadly blow at the Turkish line of retreat. 
The point selected was at the southern end of the Shumran 
Bend, a few miles upstream from where the enemy’s 
pontoon bridge had originally been situated, which by this 
time was rebuilt west of the Bend. The passage of a great 
river in full flood, three hundred and forty yards in width, 
in the face of a determined enemy, is an operation of no 
small difficulty, and one that might well baffle a less resolute 
commander ; it was achieved with marked ability and with 
deserved success. No effort was spared and no precaution 
omitted to deceive the Turks and to divert their attention 
from the point where the bridge was to be made ; and the 
day fixed for the enterprise was the 23rd February. Mean- 
while the attack at Sannaiyat was developing, and on the 
22nd the first and second hostile lines were stormed and held. 
That same night false attempts were made to cross the river 
at Kut and lower down, and these confused the enemy and 
caused him to keep part of his forces away from the point of 
real danger. On the morning of the 23rd, just before day- 
break, three ferries began to work which were placed imme- 
diately downstream from this point. A small detachment 
effected a landing, and at 7.30 a.m. the construction of the 
bridge was commenced. Two of the ferries failed and had 
to be closed, but the third continued to carry the troops 
" c 
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across, and by 3 p.m. there were three-battalions established 
on the left bank, while a fourth was following on. At 
4.30 p.m. the bridge was ready for traffic, and by nightfall 
one division had passed over, having secured a position 
2,000 yards in depth covering the bridge-head with patrols 
thrown out in front. During the day General Cobbe 
captured the third and fourth lines of defence, and was 
busy making roads across the maze of trenches for the 
passage of artillery and transport. 

The Shumran Bend forms a peninsula beyond which lies 
the road to Baghdad, and the Turks held on tenaciously to 
the neck as long as they could, for they recognized that they 
were defeated, and that a prompt retreat was the only 
course open to them. The 24th was spent in pressing on 
through the peninsula which was very defensible ; cavalry, 
artillery, and another division crossed the bridge, and by 
the evening the troops closed up ready to advance the 
following morning. The Sannaiyat position was meanwhile 
finally cleared as far as Kut, and the British flotilla on the 
Tigris reached that place the same evening. On the morning 


- of the 25th the Turks were in full retreat, their rear-guards 


had disappeared from the peninsula in the night, though 
active elsewhere when they could make a stand. For the 
next few days our forces pushed on vigorously in hot pur- 
suit, while the gunboats proceeding upstream full speed 
ahead captured much of the hostile river craft, including 
H.M.S. Firefly and the armoured tug Sumara taken from 
us in 1915. A halt was made at Aziziyeh, half way to 
Baghdad, to reorganize the extended lines of communication 
and to enable General Cobbe, who was clearing the battle- 
fields and protecting the line of march, to get up to the front. 
Immense quantities of equipment, ammunition, and stores 
of every kind lay scattered about along the whole line of the 
enemy’s disastrous flight, and 4,000 prisoners were taken 
between the 23rd and 27th, as well as much war materiel. 
On the sth March the advance was resumed in a dust 
1 Dispatch, roth April 1917. 
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storm which continued next day. Ctesiphon was found to 
be strongly entrenched, but it was not defended ; the pursuit 
had evidently been too rapid to allow any resistance to be 
made there, and our troops moved through it unopposed. 
On the 7th, however, our advance-guards came in contact 
with the enemy on the line of the Dialah river, which joins 
the Tigris on the left bank eight miles below Baghdad ; and 
it soon became evident that he intended to make a stand 
there, for when pontoons were launched to get across the 
obstacle they were all stopped by withering fire from 
machine guns skilfully placed out of view. A small column 
was then ferried over the Tigris to enfilade his positions 
from the right bank of that river, and on the night of the 
8th—oth another attempt was made to force the Dialah at 
four separate points, but with only qualified success. 

On the 8th a bridge was thrown across the Tigris ; 
General Cobbe’s force with cavalry was then transferred 
to the right bank to operate towards Baghdad on that side, 
and made considerable progress. Two days later, however, 
a gale and blinding dust storm arose which obstructed 
movement, and which in the absence of water caused much 
discomfort to men and animals—for no water is to be found 
away from the river. Nevertheless the advance continued, 
and the Baghdad Railway Station was occupied early in the 
morning of the 11th, when it was ascertained that the enemy 
had fled upstream. General Marshall on the left bank 
meanwhile made elaborate preparations for the passage of 
the Dialah, and the operation began at two points a mile 
apart before daybreak on the roth. It succeeded in the 
face of strong opposition. Two British battalions were 
across by 7 a.m., and were soon linked up with a small 
group of seventy men who had landed on the enemy’s side 
the day before, and, isolated and entirely unsupported, 
had heroically held their ground for twenty-two hours. At 
noon the bridge was ready and the troops at once moved 
over it, arriving that evening within striking distance of 
a ridge in front of them. During the night the enemy was 
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reported to be falling back, and the line he held was imme- 
diately seized, but our outposts lost contact with him in the 


11th. dust storm that was raging. Next day, 11th March 1917, 


Mar. 


1917. Baghdad was entered without opposition, and the British 


31st. 


flag hoisted over the city as the Turks were hurriedly 
retiring towards the north. But something more had to be 
accomplished before the victory was complete and before 
our position was secure. The Euphrates is some twenty 
feet higher than the Tigris, and the distance between them 
about thirty miles ; Baghdad was protected by the Seriyeh 
Bund (or embankment), and if the Turks had cut it they 
might have flooded the captured city. During the rest of 
the month, therefore, strong detachments were sent to take 
possession of the Bund, as well as to drive the enemy back 
in divergent directions. By the end of March Sir Stanley 
Maude had established a screen covering Baghdad with 
his advanced troops, who were at Shahraban on the Dialah, 
some miles up the Tigris, and at Feluja on the Euphrates 
thirty-five miles away. The number of prisoners taken 
between the 13th December and 31st March was 7,921, 
increased to more than 11,000 before the end of May ; also 
some fifty to sixty guns. Colonel C. J. Hawker, late of the 
Regiment, was appointed Military Governor of Baghdad. 
Thus fell the ancient city of the Caliphs, at one time the 
seat of the great Arabian Empire ; and the event at once 
raised our prestige in the East and obliterated the evils which 
were apprehended after the disaster of the previous year. 
This very brilliant series of operations, conducted with 
masterly ability and vigorous determination to a triumphant 
conclusion by an officer who belonged to the Regiment, will 
always rank high in military history and add lustre to the 
long roll of services rendered to King and Country by the 
Coldstream Guards. The capture of Baghdad fired the 
popular imagination, for the city was surrounded with a halo 
of romance. But the achievement was applauded on more 
solid grounds ; it was the first substantial victory gained in 
the field by Great Britain since the war broke out, an earnest 
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of future glories, and it was hailed with immense satis- 
faction by the nation. The brief sketch given of this cam- 
paign has, however, already taken us into the year 1917, 
and it is now necessary to revert to events which occurred 
before that date in France and exercised very considerable 
influence on the future of the international conflict. 


The Battle of the Somme had not come to an end when 
our French Allies assumed the offensive and struck a blow 
to shake the enemy’s hold on their territory. They resolved 
to drive him from the ground he had won at Verdun in the 
earlier part of the year. General Nivelle was still in com- 
mand there and the attack was organized under his orders. 
After very careful preparation by training and resting a 
special force of three divisions detailed for the purpose under 
General Mangin, the assault was launched on the 24th Octo- 
ber 1916 on a front of nearly five miles on the right bank of 
the river Meuse. Thanks to the splendid dash and gallantry 
of the troops it met with a complete and even surprising 
success ; more was done than was contemplated by the 
programme originally laid down. The object in view was 
to have been accomplished in two stages, but most of it was 
carried in one single effort, including the capture of the forts 
of Thiaumont and Douaumont,! which were stormed and 
held. The fight lasted until the 3rd November, by which 
time the fort of Vaux! was also seized, and the French 
established themselves well inside the area that had been 
previously taken from them. Nivelle now determined to 
make another onslaught, and after another period of rest and 
training the battle was renewed on the 15th December ; it 
continued for four days, when a second signal victory was 
scored. The Germans had strengthened their new line, and 
their front of some six miles was held by five divisions. 
Mangin’s force now consisted of four divisions, and his 
resolute attack was at once successful. He recovered nearly 


1 These forts occupy important positions in the Verdun defences on the 
right bank of the Meuse. 
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the whole of the ground on the right bank of the Meuse 
which the Crown Prince of Germany had taken earlier in 
the year, and captured numerous prisoners, besides guns, 
trench mortars, and machine guns.1 The losses of the 
French in November and December came to 93,000 men ; 
but the enemy suffered more severely. These fine opera- 
tions which produced such startling and unexpected results 
—carried through without check, and in a short time—led 
the French to believe, somewhat prematurely, that they had 
at last discovered an infallible and rapid method of hurling 
the hated invader from their soil. The Germans were 
greatly depressed by these reverses ; it was becoming clear 
to them that their armies were losing their old martial 
qualities, and that their value in the field was deteriorating. 
They recognized when it was too late that the persistent 
way in which they clung to their scheme for taking Verdun 
had been a blunder, and that far from gaining by it they lost 
by revealing their weakness. Even the Crown Prince, for 
whose benefit it was apparently undertaken in the first 
instance, had very early declared himself in favour of 
breaking off the attack.2 But the Great General Staff were 
committed to it; it had been too well advertised and its 
prospective success had been too highly discounted before- 
hand, so that it was not until Rumania intervened that this 
step could be taken? Nevertheless it still remained an open 
wasting sore. The fighting on the Somme was another 
cause for great alarm. It was proving conclusively to hostile 
military observers that the Allies were able if they chose to 
penetrate the fortified defences that barred their advance, 
and this was confirmed by the last successes at Verdun ; all 
that had to be done was to hammer incessantly at them 
without too closely counting the cost—a cost which had 
under any circumstances to be paid by all the belligerents. 
In that event the line must at length give way, and once it 
was ruptured it could not be easily re-formed. The opinion 
1 Buchan, iii. 294 et sqq. ® Ludendorff, i. 244. 
® Ibid. i, 246. 
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formed on the Battle of the Somme by General Ludendorff, 
the ablest of the Kaiser’s military advisers, was very 
gloomy : 

On the Somme the enemy’s powerful artillery, assisted by excellent 
aeroplane observation and fed with enormous supplies of ammuni- 
tion, had kept down our own fire and destroyed our artillery. The 
defence of our infantry had become so flabby that the massed attacks 
of the enemy always succeeded. Not only did our moral suffer, but 
in addition to fearful wastage in killed and wounded, we lost a large 
number of prisoners and much material.1 


So also were his reflections on the situation at the end 
of 1916: 

The strain during this year had proved too great. The endurance 
of the troops had been weakened by long spells of defence under the 
powerful enemy artillery fire and their own losses. We were com- 
pletely exhausted on the Western Front. . . . In spite of our victory 
over the Rumanian Army, we were definitely weaker as regards the 
war position as a whole. . . . We now urgently needed a rest. The 
Army had been fought to a standstill and was utterly worn out.? 
The Germans looked at the future with something almost 
akin to blank despair : 

G.H.Q. had to bear in mind that the enemy’s great superiority in 
men and material would be even more painfully felt in 1917 than in 
1916. They had to face the danger that ‘ Somme fighting ’ would 
soon break out at various points on our front, and that even our 
troops would not be able to withstand such attacks indefinitely, 
especially if the enemy gave us no time for rest and for the accumu- 
lation of material. Our position was uncommonly difficult, and a 
way out hard to find? 

It seems hardly necessary to multiply these extracts— 
corroborated by other competent German opinion—the 
importance of which lies in the undoubted fact that the 
allied military policy of the year 1916, sanctioned by the 
Governments of Great Britain and of France, had beaten 
the enemy down to his knees, and had placed him in a 
position where his final downfall might soon be reasonably 
expected. Unfortunately, the fruits of the policy were not 


1 Ibid i. 267. 3 Ibid. i. 292, 303, 304. 3 Ibid. i. 307. 
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yet very visible to the ordinary observer, nor could the 
popular mind grasp the truth that they were ripening 
rapidly. The military authorities of both countries, on the 
other hand, though they were not aware at that time of the 
full extent of the exhaustion to which the hostile armies had 
been reduced, knew enough to realize that they must take 
without delay every advantage of the successes gained on the 
Somme and at Verdun. General Joffre held a Conference 
Pies at his General Head-Quarters at Chantilly on the 16th No- 
1916. vember 1916, which was attended by Sir Douglas Haig and 
by General Sir William Robertson, G.C.B., then Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, as well as by the representatives 
of the other allied armies. It was there determined to con- 
tinue to exert pressure on the Somme as far as winter 
conditions permitted, and to prepare to attack the enemy 
early in 1917 with all the resources that could be made 
available before he had time to recover from his difficulties. 
The date fixed for this offensive was the 1st February 
following. It is to be noted that this resolution of the 
military chiefs of the Entente Alliance was merely one to 
carry on the policy adopted in 1916, and this was the only 
reasonable thing to do, otherwise all the losses in men and 
all the vast expenditure of labour and money which the 
fighting in that year had already entailed would be absolutely 
thrown away. We now know, moreover, that that was the 
very course which the enemy dreaded most. His forces were 
wellnigh in a state of prostration, and he saw no clear way 
to extricate himself from the dilemma in which he was 
placed, unless he had breathing-space to gather his resources 
together before he was again attacked in real earnest. If the 
war continued as it had proceeded in the past without this 
respite, his speedy defeat appeared to be inevitable. 

But the collapse of Rumania had created a panic among 
the peoples of the Entente Nations, and when that small 
kingdom was overrun it appeared to their undiscerning 
minds that the mighty hosts of Germany were invincible, 

1 From Private to Field-Marshal, p. 285. 
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and that their own military chiefs were all astray in their 
policy ; nor was there any palpable convincing proof to 
show the contrary. The people were guided by the 
speeches made by their leaders. And yet these politicians 
had no knowledge of military affairs ; they could only see 
that the casualties were very great and that the visible results 
were comparatively small, and in the pride of their heart 
they imagined that because they could sway the masses by 
harangues, they could with equal success direct the opera- 
tions of an army in the field. The Englishman is full of 
patriotism, and if he understands that the enemy is not to 
be defeated without heavy losses he will never grudge them, 
and will manfully sacrifice himself if necessary as the price 
of victory ; but if the leaders in whom he trusts convince 
him that the enemy is to be vanquished without that 
cost, he then naturally believes the pleasant story that is 
poured into his ear. This is apparently what happened. 
The people were induced to think that the war was stag- 
nating, and that it was of paramount necessity to throw more 
life and energy into it. It mattered little whether the desired 
vigour was directed by wisdom or even by knowledge ; the 
main and only thing was to ‘ get a move on’, as it was 
popularly called. In this way Mr. Lloyd-George became 
Prime Minister early in December, and if superabundant pec. 
energy were the one proof of fitness for the office, no man 1976 
living could be better qualified to fill that great and all- 
important position. The French too were dazzled by the 
magnificent successes achieved at Verdun, and General 
Joffre, rewarded with a Marshal’s baton, was relieved of his 
responsible Command, and General Nivelle installed in his 
stead as Generalissimo of the armies of our gallant Ally, 
12th December. General Foch, moreover, who had so ably 
conducted operations in various capacities all through the 
war, was removed at the same time from the command of 
the Northern Group of French Armies ; and at that par- 
ticular moment it seemed almost as if Sir Douglas Haig’s 
tenure as Commander-in-Chief was not altogether secure, 
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but fortunately he survived the crisis. With new men came 
new ideas; Germany got the respite for which she so 
earnestly yearned, and the Entente lost the chance of 
winning the war in 1917. 

When the dust raised by political contentions has had 
time to settle down, and has ceased to obstruct the vision 
of the present generation, inquiry may reveal the real causes 
of this strange revolution, which eased the enemy just when 
he was in deadly peril. They are still somewhat obscure ; 
for the apparent stagnation of the war was not the only 
feature connected with the progress of hostilities that pre- 
sented itself to the ordinary observer. There were others 
that pointed to less barren results. The last attacks at 
Verdun had certainly displayed Nivelle’s fine qualities as 
a General of conspicuous merit ; but they also gave eloquent 
testimony of the exhaustion of the Germans, who fought 
as if they were demoralized. There was perhaps no solid 
reason to conclude that the enemy was in distress when he 
made peace proposals to the Allies in December ; but it 
must have been well known that he was endeavouring for 
some months before that time to induce the President of the 
United States of America to make a peace offer, and this 
persistence might easily have created the suspicion that the 
war was not proceeding to his satisfaction. And yet there 
was another and a still more significant indication of weak- 
ness when he threatened to resort to unrestricted submarine 
warfare, for this was a fairly clear proof that his hopes of 
winning were vanishing and that his armies were in serious 
difficulties. The Germans were under no illusions on this 
subject. They knew that if they had recourse to so extreme 
a measure, they would raise against them the animosity of 
the world, and worse than this, the open hostility of the 
United States, who would be sure to defend themselves 
and become belligerent against them. But they risked the 
consequences, just as a gambler makes his last throw with 
the dice; or, as they themselves put it, ‘ our desperate 
position, of course, hardly left us any other way of escape 
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from complete ruin’. It might then have suggested itself 
to the intelligence of the country that this extravagant threat 
was an open avowal of their inability to continue the 
struggle, and that the policy of 1916 was a distinct success 
and should be pressed steadily through to the bitter end. 
But the people were disturbed by the war and heartily 
weary of it, and they were persuaded to interfere, when they 
had much better have left their military affairs in the hands 
of those who alone were competent to deal with them. 

The new chiefs of the Anglo-French Alliance had now to 
decide how they were to act in order to give that vigorous 
impulse to the war to which they were pledged. Mr. Lloyd- 
George had formed a plan of his own which he gravely 
proposed at a Conference held in Rome early in January 
1917 ; his idea was to transfer a substantial force from the 
Western to the Italian Front, and to make an attempt, 
through a mountainous and very defensible country, to 
knock Austria clean out of the fight. But his reputation as 
a strategist was unknown in France, where there was little 
confidence in him in that novel capacity ; nor did his scheme 
commend itself to expert military opinion. General Nivelle, 
however, who had proved his ability to cope with the enemy, 
had also proposed a special plan; he believed he could 
break the German line on the Western Front by surprise 
and violent attack within the brief space of some forty-eight 
hours. A delay occurred while these plans were under con- 
sideration, but by the middle of the month the Prime 
Minister abandoned his suggestion and adopted that of his 
rival. Meanwhile some further, and a far more important, 
delay became necessary before it could be put into opera- 
tion ; and the date on which the offensive was to begin as 
settled at the Chantilly Conference was altered. Instead of 
starting on the 1st February as then arranged, it was not 
launched until the middle of April. The British sector, 

1 Statement by the German Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, from The 
Intrigues of the War, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., 
p- 10, published by the Westminster Gazette, 1922. 
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moreover, was to be materially extended to allow the French 
to undertake the principal attack. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Lloyd-George, without consulting either Sir Douglas 
Haig or Sir William Robertson, and even without informing 
them of his intention, offered to place the British Army 
under the orders of General Nivelle—an unworkable pro- 
position and one calculated to lead to confusion and in- 
efficiency, if not to friction when harmony was essential to 
success. Under all these adverse circumstances there was 
practically a pause on the Western Front, and many of the 
troops there were moving from one position to another when 
all should have been harassing the enemy to the best of their 
ability. The relief of the French began in February 1917 
and was completed on the 4th March, when the British 
Expeditionary Force was posted from Boesinghe near Ypres 
to a point five miles north-west of Roye on the Roye- 
Amiens road, where the right flank of the Fourth Army 
rested.1 This alteration in the programme for the campaign 
of 1917 entailed the maintenance of an exceptionally active 
front of 110 miles, and interfered to no small extent with 
the arrangements that had been made for reliefs and the 
training of the troops. 


But the British forces were not idle and they continued 
to press the enemy, though owing to the recent changes in 
the military policy, their operations were comparatively of 
a minor character. Shortly after the middle of November 
1916, winter conditions had set in, and along a great part of 
the front movement across the open had become practically 
impossible. For nearly six weeks, therefore, the main efforts 
of the troops were directed to the improvement of the 
trenches and of the roads and communications. As a result 
of the Battle of the Somme the Germans had been driven 
into a salient between the valleys of the Ancre and the 

1 Sir Charles Monro was appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, 


October 1916, and was succeeded in the command of the First Army by 
General Sir H. S. Horne, K.C.B. 
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Scarpe, and during the first two months and a half of the 
year 1917 an attack was made there which proved very 
successful. Before the end of January the whole of the high 
ground north and east of Beaumont Hamel and to the north 
of Beaucourt was in our possession. Early in February 
another position on the right bank of the Ancre was taken 
after a stubborn resistance, and on the 6th the remaining 
portion of the original line still held by the enemy south 
of the river was evacuated and immediately occupied by our 
troops. Next day Grandcourt fell, and we pushed on 
towards Miraumont. The advance was now continued in 
the direction of Serre and also of Miraumont ; the latter 
with the object of carrying the line forward along the spur 
which runs northwards from the main Morval—Thiepval 
Ridge about Courcelette. Accordingly the attack was de- 
livered on both banks of the Ancre ; on the 24th the enemy’s 
Positions before Pys, Miraumont, and Serre were found to 
be abandoned, and next evening the German first system 
of defence from the north of Gueudecourt to Serre and to 
the west of it had fallen into our hands. By the end of 
February the strongholds of Puisieux au Mont and Gomme- 
court were taken, while farther to the west the line was 
gradually pushed forward to Ligny Thilloy, and somewhat 
in advance of it in the direction of Bapaume. On the 
roth March Irles fell, and early in the morning of the 
13th it was found that the enemy had abandoned his 
defences, when Grévillers was seized. Methodical pre- 
parations were now made for an attack on his next line 
of resistance. 

The Guards Division did not participate in these opera- 
tions. Early in December they moved to the position at 
Sailly Saillisel as already stated, where they relieved a part 
of the [Xth French Corps which was then stationed there. 
The state of the trenches was bad ; the front line consisted 
of posts some twenty yards apart, and instead of communi- 
cation trenches, duck-board tracks were made across the 
open. The same system of reliefs continued which was 
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adopted in the Gueudecourt sector, the front being held by 
two groups. The Divisional Head-Quarters were at Arrow- 
head Copse ; those of the Right Group were established in 
the catacombs of Combles. These deep underground caves 
are quarries from which materials were extracted for 
building the town ; they were safe from fire, and had been 
made habitable. The Germans had even lit them up with 
electricity, but as they knew the range to a nicety they 
frequently shelled them, making entrance and exit dan- 
gerous. There was a good deal of digging to be done, to 
extend and improve the existing defences and keep them 
in repair in the wintry weather. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) 
were employed on the roads and communications near the 
front. The enemy appeared to show less activity than 
usual, most of his energies seemed to be absorbed in 
bombarding back areas. In the month of December, how- 
ever, the losses of the Regiment were not inconsiderable 
and amounted to 210 all ranks. Casualties in the rst Bat- 
talion were seventy killed and wounded, including Captain 
R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley, killed in action on the 21st ; in 
the 2nd Battalion they were seventy-five, including the 
following three officers wounded: 2nd Lieutenant T. H. 
Porritt, 12th, and Lieutenants C. Berkeley, 13th, and 
J. A. C. Whitaker, 30th; in the 3rd Battalion they were 
twenty-four other ranks ; in the 4th Battalion nineteen, and 
in the Machine-gun Companies twenty-one ; also Lieu- 
tenant T. S. Dixson, 2nd Guards Brigade Trench Mortar 
Battery, accidentally killed on the 8th. On the 26th December 
Brigadier-General C. E. Pereira, promoted Major-General, 
was appointed to command the 2nd Division, and left with the 
hearty good wishes of all ranks but very sincerely regretted ; 
as will be seen later, he was still in some way associated with 
his old comrades, the 2nd Division being often employed, 
more especially towards the end of the war, close to the 
Guards. He was succeeded in the command of the 1st 
Guards Brigade by Brigadier-General G. Jeffreys, C.M.G., 
Grenadier Guards. 
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The Division were brought back on the 4th January 1917, 4th Jan. 
in Corps reserve, to the area about Corbie, which lies at the *9*” 
point where the Ancre flows into the Somme, and oppor- 
tunity was taken to celebrate Christmas in a pleasanter way 
than if they had been at the front. The British Expedi- 
tionary Force were gratified to learn that their gallant 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, G.C.B., was pro- 
moted Field-Marshal, which was announced with the 
publication of New-Year Honours. The stay at Corbie only 
lasted a few days, and on the 11th the Division again took 
up duty in their sector at Sailly Saillisel. When the exten- 
sion of the British front towards the south up to Roye was 
completed, the Guards remained on the left flank of the 
Fourth Army, and while this operation was in progress no 
serious forward movement was possible on this portion of 
the line which we were holding in France. The winter was 
an exceptionally severe one; there had been nothing like 
it for more than twenty years. The heavy deluges of rain r:th 
in the autumn were followed by spells of very hard frost J#*- 
and much snow, alternating with a partial thaw and more 
rain; and this inclement weather lasted for an unusually 
long time, until well into the month of April. It was some- 
times so cold that even wine froze and oranges became as 
hard as cricket balls. Under the influence of these changes 
in temperature the difficulties of maintaining the trenches 
in a proper state of repair and of improving communications 
were very greatly increased, and a good deal of the work 
that had to be done was delayed. The men were well clad 
and well cared for, and we do not hear of much sickness 
among them brought on by the abnormal cold. They were 
housed in huts that to some extent were warmed, but in any 
circumstances duty in the trenches where there was no 
shelter was performed by all ranks under very uncom- 
fortable conditions. If in this part of the British line no 
great effort could be made against the Germans during the 
early months of 1917, they on their side did not exhibit 
much activity. Occasionally they put down an artillery 
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barrage, which was stopped by ordinary retaliation, but 

a good deal of their keenness for sniping had ceased. Our 

patrols sent out to reconnoitre found them as late as towards 

the end of February, apparently in full strength and well on 

a ee the alert. The XVth Corps attacked east of Bouchavesnes 

* with success on the 4th March, and the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards were to discharge a smoke barrage to 
assist it if circumstances permitted ; but the wind was un- 
favourable and that part of the programme could not be 
carried out. 

Among the changes that took place about this time it 
should be mentioned that Colonel W. H. V. Darell left the 
Staff of the Guards Division in January, and, promoted 
Brigadier-General, was appointed to the Staff of the [Vth 
Corps. He was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. 
Alston, Scots Guards. Our casualties in the period of two 
months and a half from the 1st January to the middle of 
March amounted to 44 killed in action and 396 wounded, 
or a total of 440 all ranks. 

1st Battalion. Killed, 2nd Lieutenant R. G. A. Wilson, 

13th March ; and eighteen other ranks. 

Wounded, Captain C. E. P. Green, 22nd Febru- 
ary, 2nd Lieutenant G. H. Smith, 4th March ; 
and one hundred and twenty-two other ranks. 

2nd Battalion. Killed, thirteen other ranks. 

Wounded, 2nd Lieutenant V. A. L. O'Riley, 
13th March ; and seventy-five other ranks. 

3rd Battalion. Killed, five other ranks. 

Wounded, 2nd Lieutenant M. G. Seeley, 
12th February, Lieutenants Q. S. Greene, 
2oth February, and R. T. Foster, 22nd Febru- 
ary ; and one hundred and five other ranks. 

4th Battalion. Killed, five other ranks. 

Wounded, seventy-nine other ranks. 

Machine-gun Companies. Two killed, and nine wounded other 

ranks.) 

1 During the Period from the 1st December 1916 to the end of March 
the following officers were invalided: 1st Battalion. 2nd Lieutenants 
C. H. Bovill, 19th December, and N. Graham, 31st December, and 
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The Regiment also lost Colonel Granville R. F. Smith, 
C.V.O., C.B., late Coldstream Guards, who died 4th March 
1917. 
Lieutenant W. Kaneen, 6th March. 2nd Battalion. Lieutenant G. P. 
Fildes, 5th December, 2nd Lieutenant W. G. C. Jacks, 7th December, 
Lieutenants S. H. Ball, 4th March, C. Sutton Nelthorpe, 16th March, 

and E. W. Evans, 20th March. 3rd Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant J.C. Hayes, 
28th December. 4th Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant C. I. L. Allix, 21st De- 
cember, and Lieutenants N. Randall, 29th December, and J. M. Peto, 
4th January. Machine-gun Cos. Lieutenant F. V. Burgess, 28th Febru- 
ary, 2nd Lieutenant C. H. Willmer, 31st March. Tvench-mortar Bat- 
teries. Captain W. G. Bulteel, 16th March. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
EVENTS IN THE SPRING OF 1917 


Map Nos. 20, 10 


Retreat of the enemy to the Hindenburg Line. Allied advance. Guards 
employed on forward lines of communications. Battle of Arras. Second 
Battle of the Aisne. United States join in the war. Russian Revolution. 
Battle of Messines. Guards in the Ypres salient. Preparations for a 
British offensive. Visit of the King. 


1917. IELD-MARSHAL von Hindenburg and General 
Ludendorff had hardly assumed the direction of the 

war, when early in September 1916 they visited the Western 
Front, and very quickly realized the dangers that menaced 

the armies of their Imperial master. They perceived that 

the method of attack adopted by Sir Douglas Haig was 
winning, and that if persisted in for some time longer, their 
defences would infallibly be broken and their forces beaten. 
Immediate steps were then necessary to mitigate this peril. 
The fighting was taking place in a salient formed by the line 
that ran southwards from Arras to Noyon, and then turned 
eastwards along the valley of the Aisne, and they determined 

to shorten it by cutting off the salient and to construct 
powerful works in rear. In order to make further economies 

in their troops they also wished to do the same with the 
Bee salient at St. Mihiel that lay to the south of Verdun ; but 
°: the labour obtainable was insufficient for both purposes, 
and St. Mihiel had to be left untouched. Nevertheless the 
works were at once undertaken in the more vital Noyon 
salient, and by the rst March 1917 a new position was very 
strongly fortified—called the Siegfried, but known to us as 

the Hindenburg Line—which ran from near Arras, west of 
Cambrai, close to St. Quentin, past La Fére, and on to 
Vailly sur Aisne. No decision had been made in September 

as to when these defences were to be occupied and the 
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others evacuated ; the important thing was to get them built 
without delay, and to provide in time for future contingen- 
cies which seemed likely to arise. Another scheme was 
moreover devised, whereby, if retreat became necessary, the 
country for nearly ten miles in front of the Hindenburg Line 
was to be utterly laid waste, and so prevent the Allies from 
establishing themselves near it. It was arranged that the 
work of destruction was to be done systematically, to be 
spread over five weeks before the retreat was ordered ; and 
if, while it was going on, it were to be interrupted by an 
attack, it was then to be left undone and the retreat was to 
begin at once. This scheme was called the ‘ Alberich ’. 
Meanwhile the Battle of the Somme continued to make an 
ever more serious indentation in the western face of the 
Noyon salient, and even to create a new salient there, that 
increased the dangers in which the enemy stood. The 
necessity for retreat then became apparent to him. But he 
did not come to this momentous decision without a painful 
struggle, for it was a public confession of military weakness 
which was contrary to all his instincts, and which was bound 
to depress the morale of his forces and of his people, and to 
raise that of the Allies. He had, however, no choice in the 
matter, and accordingly the order was given to carry out 
‘ Alberich ’, the first day being fixed on the 9th February 
1917, and to begin the retreat exactly five weeks later, on 
the 16th March.? 

By the programme for allied action arranged at the 
Chantilly Conference in the previous November, the offen- 
sive was to have been resumed on the 1st February ; and 
this, had it not been changed, would have so materially 
affected the whole course of the war, that it is difficult to 
say what the consequences would have been. It seems, 
however, certain that the Alberich horror would not have 
taken place because it could not have been begun, and the 
retreat would have been a very costly operation to an army 
which was compelled to fall back, and in no position to 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 405 et seq. 
D2 
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suffer any further reverse at that moment. Instead of 
waiting for the new scheme which General Nivelle had 
devised to develop, and weakening the British forces by 
the extension of their line, the Allies would have been in 
movement, and it seems doubtful, had the enemy been 
driven back by the pressure of our arms, whether the 
Hindenburg Line would have afforded him shelter sufficient 
to rally his forces shaken by defeat. Plans of warlike 
operations cannot be suddenly changed with impunity. 
Either the military policy adopted in 1916 should not have 
been sanctioned, or else it should have been carried through. 
It was suicidal to alter it at a late period, and to give up all 
the advantages it had gained. Our many sacrifices which 
that policy entailed were lost, and the war was practically 
put back to its old position before the Somme offensive 
began. As the Chantilly plan was abandoned, the Alberich 
work of devastation was accomplished at leisure and in 
complete security. It was carried out very effectively and 
with great barbarity, for more was destroyed than the cruel 
necessities of the war exacted. All the able-bodied in- 
habitants of the district were, moreover, deported to the 
west of the Hindenburg Line, there to work for their 
masters ; only the weak and helpless were left behind, and 
all this misery was inflicted, so that the Allies might not 
gain one single fresh recruit or labourer, and that they might 
be embarrassed by having to feed some useless mouths. 

Towards the end of February, General Feilding, suspect- 
ing that the enemy was about to retire, made arrangements 
for a probable advance ; and some days before the middle 
of March indications had been observed which suggested 
that this retreat had already begun.1_ Constant watch was 
accordingly kept along our whole front south of Arras to 
obtain instant information of any such movement. Among 
other signs that appeared at various places during the month, 
the Guards Division occupied without any difficulty on the 

1 The retreat of the Germans began in certain parts before the day fixed 
for it by their High Command. Ludendorff, ii. 408. 
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12th March the German first line of trenches in front of 
them at Sailly Saillisel, and shortly afterwards a further 
advance found the defences empty and guarded by dummy 
sentries and dummy machine guns; but the hostile 
artillery was still very active. St. Pierre Vaast Wood was 
likewise evacuated, and there was little opposition when 
more ground was seized in that neighbourhood. On the 
15th, moreover, it was believed that the enemy’s forces 
south of the Somme had been reduced in strength and that 
his line was held by rearguard detachments only, supported 
by machine guns. Sir Douglas Haig now ordered a general 
advance to commence on the morning of the 17th along the 
whole front from the Roye road to the south of Arras, and 
the French on our right also pushed forward. But the main 
body of the enemy had already got away and were marching 
back to the Hindenburg Line ; there was in consequence 
little resistance, and what there was of it was quickly over- 
come. On that day Chaulnes and Bapaume were both 
captured and our Ally entered Roye. Next day Péronne 
fell, and Mont St. Quentin, just to the north of the town, 
was occupied ; late at night the bridge over the Somme at 
Brie was sufficiently repaired for the passage of infantry in 
single file, and our troops crossed to the east bank of the 
river in spite of some opposition ; Nesle, moreover, was 
taken by French and British cavalry. 

For a brief space of time trench warfare came to an end, 
and operations assumed almost the character of open 
fighting. But the forward movement had to be conducted 
with the utmost caution, for communications were with 
very great difficulty maintained through the broken country. 
The hostile forces were still intact and had suffered no 
defeat in the field ; they had already reached a well-prepared 
line of defence with means of launching therefrom powerful 
counter-attacks, whereas we had left our defences behind 
us and were to some extent exposed until others could be 
constructed. Nevertheless, a steady advance was main- 
tained, covered by cavalry, and in close co-operation with 
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pean the French. By the 2nd April the British troops had got 
sip up to the main Hindenburg Line—on the left they were 


5th. 


within striking distance of it between Arras and the point 
where it crossed the Bapaume—Cambrai road, and on the 
right they were in close proximity to St. Quentin ; in the 
centre the enemy still held some advanced positions, but 
was driven out of part of them by the 5th. Our casualties, 
which had been exceedingly moderate from the beginning 
of the year, were exceptionally light during the pursuit. 
The enemy conducted the retreat with skill. His objects 
were to avoid battle and to get his troops safely into the 
Hindenburg Line, and this he effected without being 
seriously molested. He had in fact gained three immense 
advantages. He was allowed to extricate himself with little 
loss out of the grave position of danger in which the Somme 
Battle had placed him; he gained two extra months for 
rest and training ; and he was more firmly established in 
his new defences, protected by the Alberich demolitions, 
than he had been in his former extended line. 

The Guards Division were not engaged for long in the 
pursuit. They took part in the general advance and reached 
Nurlu-Manancourt-Le Mesnil line facing north-east, and 
some few miles beyond Sailly Saillisel, but they did not 
continue to move eastwards with the rest of the Fourth 
Army. On the 24th March the XIVth Corps, consisting of 
the Guards and the 1st Divisions, were withdrawn into 
Army reserve, while the 2oth Division were transferred to 
the XVth Corps. The Guards, with Divisional Head- 
Quarters at Maurepas, were employed in making roads and 
communications forward, and they gained much credit for 
the very efficient manner in which they carried out these 
most necessary duties. The men were warned to be careful 
of the traps which the enemy had laid everywhere with 
much ingenuity ; bombs which exploded if any one trod 
on them were placed on roads, trip-wires were found in 
the vacated trenches, and if touched sprung small mines ; 
even lumps of coal which lay temptingly about were 
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dangerous objects, and blew up if they were handled. In 
Bapaume the Town Hall was the only building left with 
a roof on it, and ten days after our troops entered the place 
it suddenly blew up; it had apparently been undermined 
and a time-fuse or clockwork set to destroy it when it was 
sure to be occupied. Many precautions were taken to guard 
against these pitfalls, and warnings circulated to prevent 
the troops from entering houses, especially those that had 
been only partially demolished. On the other hand, there 
were now no dangers to be feared on the ground which was 
covered by our former trenches, and all ranks could examine 
at leisure and with interest the details of the battle-fields 
where they fought in the past autumn. When the retreat of 
the enemy was first discovered it does not appear to have 
caused much surprise, for the British Army thoroughly 
grasped the fact that they had gained a complete victory 
over him on the Somme. But there were many camp 
rumours flying around on the results which had been 
actually achieved ; and they ranged from the opinion that 
by shortening their line the Germans had now got several 
divisions to spare with which they could assume the offen- 
sive, to the expectation that their movement to the rear 
might continue until they were finally expelled from 
French territory. Soldiers serving at the front, however, 
live in the fog of war and know little of what passes away 
from their own immediate surroundings ; they were there- 
fore hardly aware that there was now little chance of them 
realizing this latter very natural expectation. 

Brigadier-General C. Corkran relinquished the command 
of the 3rd Guards Brigade through failing health, and 
thereupon Brigadier-General Lord Henry Seymour was 
transferrec from the 2nd Guards Brigade to succeed him. 
Meanwhile Brigadier-General J. Ponsonby, having returned 
to France early in March to command the 21st Infantry 
Brigade for a few days, was brought back to the Guards 
Division and was welcomed in his old command of the 
znd Guards Brigade, 21st March. 
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In order to assist the great offensive which the French 
were preparing to launch under General Nivelle, it was 
arranged that Sir Douglas Haig should commence a forward 
movement early in April on as large a scale as the extension 
of his front would permit, with due regard to the security 
of the rest of his line. The assault was to be delivered on 
both banks of the river Scarpe, from the Vimy ridge on the 
left to the village of Croisilles on the right, or a distance of 
some fifteen miles ; and as the attack had been for some 
time in contemplation, elaborate preparations had already 
been well advanced to ensure its success. The objective 
included some four or five miles of the northern end of the 
Hindenburg Line up to where it joined on to the original 
defences, and these latter were constructed on the same 
principle as that which was adopted in the Somme valley. 
Generally they comprised three separate trench systems, 
and formed a highly organized defensive belt two to five 
miles in depth. The Germans had also nearly finished 
another fortified line called the Wotan, in rear of the 
Hindenburg, linking on to it at Quéant, and thence running 
northwards through Drocourt. The Vimy ridge, lying 
between Arras and Lens, was a position of importance 
which dominated the whole of the surrounding country, and 
one which the Allies had several times tried to capture, but 
up to now had never been able to hold. The main attack 
was undertaken by the First and Third Armies, and was 
preceded by heavy bombardments to cut the enemy’s wire 
systematically as well as to keep him employed elsewhere, 
outside the Arras area, principally in the neighbourhood of 
Ypres. The assault on the Vimy ridge was entrusted to 
the Canadian Corps, consisting now of five divisions and 
commanded by Sir Julian Byng. The method of the attack 
was well planned. Ambitious forward movements were 
discouraged ; the advance was to be carried out by a suc- 
cession of co-ordinated and comparatively short operations 
to correspond approximately with the enemy’s successive 
systems of defence. As each stage was reached a pause was 
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to be made to enable the troops detailed for the next attack 
to form up for assault! The care taken to appreciate before- 
hand and to meet the conditions which this form of warfare 
imposed, received its well-merited reward in the great 
conflict which now began, and is known as the Battle of 
Arras. 

On the gth April the general attack was launched at 
5.30 a.m., under cover of a most effective artillery barrage ; 
and closely following the tornado of our shell fire our gallant 
infantry poured like a flood across the German lines at once 
overwhelming the enemy’s garrisons. Within forty minutes 
of the opening of the battle practically the whole of the 
hostile first line system on the front attacked had been 
stormed and taken ; only on the extreme left fierce fighting 
was still going on for the possession of trenches at the 
northern end of the Vimy ridge. The early successes of this 
fine assault were maintained throughout the day, and the 
troops pressed on according to the programme of advance 
which had been drawn up beforehand, sometimes delayed 
by uncut wire and machine guns, but in the end steadily 
overcoming resistance, and everywhere piercing through the 
enemy’s second line and into the third. On the extreme 
left the Germans defended the crest of the Vimy ridge with 
great obstinacy, and the final capture of that dominating 
position was deferred until the next day. At nightfall our 
forces had penetrated deeply into the enemy’s defences 
along the whole line attacked, and had gained a firm footing 
in his third line on both banks of the Scarpe. The long and 
severe winter had not yet come to an end, and on the roth 
and subsequent days there was snow, wind, and rain to 
contend against, which, imposing great hardships on the 
troops, also interfered with offensive operations and favoured 
the defence. In spite of these disadvantages the advance 
was pushed on with energy and determination, and by the 
evening of the roth the whole of the German third line was 
taken, as well as the crest of the Vimy ridge, which was 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 25th December 1917. 
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captured after a sharp struggle. The pressure on the enemy 
continued without any intermission and with uniform 
success. By the 14th he was driven back to a line which ran 
from a point 1,000 yards east of the village of Bailleul, to 
the east of Liévin, which is close to Lens, and thence to the 
north of the Double Crassier in the Loos area, where it 
joined the defences there ; while south of the Scarpe the 
troops of the Third Army had fought their way down the 
Hindenburg Line to near Fontaine, about seven miles south- 
east of Arras. 

During these six days of vigorous action our line was 
advanced four miles eastwards, we gained possession of the 
Vimy ridge, and we delivered the important French centre of 
Arras from the menace that had hung over it for more than 
two years. In addition to this, moreover, a wide gap had 
been driven through the prepared defences of the Germans, 
who were compelled to pour in reinforcements to stop it, 
while they worked feverishly to complete the Wotan Line 
in rear. A notable, indeed a surprising military achieve- 
ment had been scored. If Sir Douglas Haig had been in 
full strength in this sector, it seems probable that he could 
now have burst through the enemy’s defences and have 
ruptured his line. But with a long front to hold and with 
insufficient troops at his disposal for offensive operations, 
this was an undertaking beyond his means. The role 
assigned to him was to keep the enemy engaged on his front 
while General Nivelle delivered the main attack, which was 
timed to begin on the 16th April; and he performed this 
duty most thoroughly and with consummate ability. It was 
impossible to embark in any other enterprise unless his 
armies were concentrated and prepared to carry out such 
a purpose. On the other hand, his remarkable victories, 
more especially those gained on the gth April, filled the 
German High Command with genuine alarm. They feared 

1 This village, situated some five miles north-east of Arras, is not to be 


confused with the town of Bailleul which lies farther north, close to the 
Belgian frontier, and a few miles north-west of Armentiéres, 
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that they were the precursor of a more important operation, 
and dreaded the consequences of the tactical methods 
adopted on the Somme ; for when the first line of resistance 
is overpowered, all subsequent assaults, promptly delivered, 
disconcert the defence and aggravate the difficulties of 
forming a new line. Moreover, their troops had not yet 
recovered from the effects of previous fighting. It is im- 
portant to see how they regarded the situation at this 
critical moment, when they too were surrounded by the 
fog of war, and had no knowledge of the change made in 
the allied plans for 1917. 

The battle of Arras was at its height in the second half of April, 
and was swallowing up a liberal supply of reserves and material, 
when on April 16th the French also opened their formidable offen- 
sives on the Aisne and in Champagne. No doubt exceedingly 
important strategic objects lay behind the British attack, but I have 
never been able to discover what they were. I took for granted in 
spite of the restricted area of their onslaught, that a great break 
through was planned, and not merely a battle of attrition and diver- 
sion. But possibly the British Army had not quite recovered from 
the battle of the Somme, and had undertaken a diversion here whilst 
the French Army was to gain a decision. 

The British advance had now to be temporarily suspended 
while communications in rear were made serviceable for the 
passage of artillery and the transport of ammunition and 
supplies, and until the 23rd April there was little going 
on beyond local engagements and small gains. By this time 
the enemy had brought up fresh forces to the threatened 
area and his powers of resistance increased. His counter- 
attacks were delivered with resolution and persistence ; but 
if they impeded our progress they did not succeed in 
wresting from us much of the ground we had won. The 
principal fighting continued in this quarter up to the 
5th May, which date marked the close of the spring cam- 
paign on the Western Front. The conflict on that day was 
severe, and the First and Third Armies were in active 
movement from Fresnoy north of the Scarpe to Fontaine 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 422. 
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to the south of it, while the Fifth Army made an assault 
upon the Hindenburg Line in the neighbourhood of Bulle- 
court—on a front of sixteen miles. Almost everywhere 
success attended our arms ; the Canadians seized Fresnoy, 
the Australians maintained themselves east of Bullecourt, 
and we held certain trench elements west of Fontaine and 
south of the Scarpe. These operations near Arras, lasting 
for less than a month, amply accomplished the object which 
the French had in view when they arranged that British 
troops were to draw the enemy off the points where they 
were launching their offensive. But beyond this the 
Germans were driven back nearly half-way to Douai, and 
we advanced our position to a greatest depth exceeding five 
miles on a total front of over twenty miles, representing 
a gain of some sixty square miles of territory ; the capture 
of the Vimy ridge was an achievement of great importance, 
and it removed a constant menace to the security of our line ; 
while the booty taken numbered more than 19,500 prisoners, 
257 guns, including 98 of heavy calibre, 464 machine guns, 
227 trench-mortars, and great quantities of other war 
material. The northern section of the Hindenburg Line 
had moreover been broken, and the Germans contemplated 
a further retreat into the Wotan defences; in the end, 
however, they were not obliged to acknowledge publicly 
another defeat by so doing. Our attack just failed to gain 
this victory. 

British military opinion had little confidence in General 
Nivelle’s plan of action. ‘To break a line which was strongly 
held and defended under modern conditions and with 
modern weapons in a few hours was not a feasible opera- 
tion. It was a proposal calculated perhaps to dazzle the 
ignorance of the multitude, but not to convince officers 
with knowledge of the principles of warfare and with wide 
experience of the conduct of hostilities in the field. It is 
doubtful whether Nivelle’s military supporters had given 
it their assent ; many of them disapproved of it. They 
believed him to be a brilliant leader, but they do not appear 
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to have had much faith in the extravagant promises which 
he made to the Allied Governments. Their principal aim 
seems rather to have been to encourage a proposal which 
was calculated to put the French forces in a position of 
prominence in the conduct of the war. Later on, when the 
retreat of the Germans to the Hindenburg Line was an 
accomplished fact, and when the scheme was thereby 
rendered partially abortive, they were the more dissatisfied 
with it. Yet the new Commander-in-Chief persisted, and 
so it began when most of the senior General Officers under 
his orders doubted if it could succeed. The enemy, more- 
over, knew all about it beforehand. In the course of a local 
engagement which took place in the middle of February, 
he captured an order of the 2nd French Infantry Division 
dated the 29th January, clearly pointing to a great French 
offensive on the Aisne for the following April ; and he was 
not slow to take full advantage of this valuable clue. There 
were, therefore, many unfortunate circumstances attending 
the main effort which was made by our gallant Ally in the 
spring of 1917; and they were not improved by the weather, 
which was still very unfavourable and interfered much with 
the movements of the troops. A suggestion had been made 
that as there had been a long delay before the assault was 
delivered, a few days’ more delay would see the end of the 
unusually prolonged winter ; but the suggestion was not 
adopted, and operations commenced on the appointed day, 
the 16th April. 

The Second Battle of the Aisne, as it came to be called, 
began in a blizzard, on an enormous front which soon 
extended to fifty miles in width. The position assailed was 
one of the strongest that could be found in Europe ; and it 
included that which checked our advance from the Marne 
in September 1914 in the early days of the great war, and 
which the British Expeditionary Force attacked on the 13th 
of that memorable month with results that have already 
been described. It was not very much changed since those 
days, except that the enemy had been able to perfect his 
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defences and had improved his line by operations under- 
taken a year later, to which allusion has also been made. 
Troyon on the Chemin des Dames, which the 1st Division 
of the British Army had seized, and where the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream had fought with so much valour and intre- 
pidity, was still in the possession of our Ally ; but the Farm 
of Cour de Soupir, held with such splendid tenacity by the 
then 4th (Guards) Brigade, in which served the 2nd and 
3rd Battalions of the Regiment, had changed hands and was 
converted into a regular German fortress. Four French 
armies were concentrated to carry out the offensive. General 
Mangin’s Sixth Army on the left was to attack the enemy on 
the strong ground he had taken up south-west and south of 
Laon ; General Mazel’s Fifth Army was to break through 
the hostile defences south-east of Craonne and to open 
a passage for General Duchéne’s Tenth Army, which was to 
push in between them. The three armies were then to press 
on together to Laon, and their right flank was to be pro- 
tected by General Anthoine’s Fourth Army, which was 
posted to the east of Rheims. The advance of the latter 
was timed to start on the 17th, when it was expected that 
the forward movement would be in full progress. It was 
an ambitious scheme, and took little or no account of 
German resistance; the battle was to be everywhere 
successful and to be short and decisive. Despite the 
severity of the weather and the interference it caused with 
the visibility of the artillery and with aerial action, the fine 
dash of the French told its tale, and after a few days’ fighting 
the enemy was forced to withdraw out of the Vailly salient 
to the heights of the Chemin des Dames. By the 28th 
Nivelle gained ground between Troyon and Craonne, near 
Rheims, and to the east of it, and he captured more than 
20,000 prisoners and many guns, besides inflicting heavy 
losses on the enemy. But he accomplished nothing more, 
and it was quite clear that his expectations were not to be 
realized. On the 4th May the important position of Craonne 
was taken as well as part of the California plateau which 
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overlooks it. Next day the conflict raged along the whole sth. 
front and some further progress was made; the plateau 
was occupied except at its western extremity. The struggle 
continued for many weeks afterwards, but without making 
any material alteration in the general situation. 

The French had driven the enemy out of his strong 
defences in the valley of the Aisne, they forced him out of 
most of the high ground he held there, and they established 
themselves in a commanding position to the east of Rheims. 
But they did not break through his defences, they did not 
open up the road to Laon, nor did they shatter the southern 
end of the Hindenburg Line to the south-west of that town ; 
while their casualties were greater than they could well afford 
to lose. The war, in fact, remained in its old condition of 
stale-mate, and we were no nearer the end than we were 
before the offensive began. It had at last to be recognized 
that the great scheme which was to rout the Germans with 
a magic wand was impracticable and worthless, and had 
failed signally. A change in the French High Command 
then became imperative; the position of Chief of the 
General Staff at the Ministry of War was created and 
bestowed upon General Pétain, 29th April; on the 
15th May he was appointed Commander-in-Chief, vice 
Nivelle, and was succeeded by General Foch, who was 
received back into favour. But the trouble was not yet 
over. For the collapse of hopes widely advertised, and 
confidently entertained to achieve a speedy and triumphant 
victory, led to a wave of depression which quickly spread 
over the country and gravely endangered the morale of 
the French Army. Insubordination arose and a series of 
mutinies broke out; and although these disorders were 
quickly repressed, they crippled the military power of 
France for some time. While they lasted, the British 
troops had to bear the brunt of the fighting, to keep the 
enemy engaged until discipline and confidence were restored.! 

1 Intrigues of the War, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., published by the Westminster Gazette, 1922, p. 17. 
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Fortunately the Germans had no knowledge of these 
untoward events; they only became aware of them long 
afterwards. The anxiety to ‘give a more vigorous im- 
pulse to the war’ had indeed proved to be a snare and 
a delusion ; it brought loss, not gain, to the allied cause. 
It may be useful to pause for one brief moment to examine 
very shortly the problem that faced France and Great 
Britain when the popular cry to ‘ get a move on ’ was raised ; 
and perhaps it will explain much that happened at a later 
date. The French were among the principal sufferers in the 
world war ; they were in the grip of a savage invader, and 
they yearned with passionate longing to be freed from him. 
To many of them it seemed that the method pursued to 
eject him was too slow ; and when the lively imagination of 
General Nivelle, backed up by his brilliant exploits at 
Verdun, suggested a quicker means of action, it seems 
natural that there should be a strong tendency to believe in 
his promises and to give his remedy a trial. His opinion, 
moreover, was that of an expert whose record stood high 
in the estimation of his countrymen. But the English 
people had no such temptation, and their political leaders 
were in a position to take a calm view of the situation. Each 
nation had of course the right to change its Commander-in- 
Chief as might appear desirable; but being in alliance, 
neither could, or indeed would, alter the decisions of the 
Chantilly Conference without the consent of the other. On 
whose advice then was this consent given by our Govern- 
ment to alter the policy of an early offensive in February 
1917? Not certainly by the advice of the British military 
chiefs upon whom rested the grave‘responsibility of carrying 
the war through to a successful issue; for they had a 
definite object in view, and had reached a point where 
reward awaited their efforts and losses at the Battle of the 
Somme. The fact seems to be that the men who got into 
power in December 1916 were in complete ignorance of the 
conditions prevailing on the Western Front, and they took 
their own line without consulting their official adviser, the 
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Chief of the Imperial General Staff. They blindly gave 
their confidence to a foreign commander of whose qualifi- 
cations they had no knowledge, and they eagerly embarked 
in any scheme, however unsound or fanciful, that was 
presented to them, without expert advice and without due 
consideration ; hence they also sought other theatres where 
they hoped to find means of defeating the enemy, but which 
were not vital to him. The confidence which should always 
exist between the military chiefs and the Government was 
in consequence badly shaken ; and this was found to react 
seriously on the course of the war, was calculated to prolong 
it, and to affect the welfare of all ranks of the British Army. 
In this way, moreover, the Allies lost the chance, which we 
now know was wellnigh a certainty, of winning the war 
in 1917. 


The campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare to which 
the Germans resorted in their distress, began on the 
1st February 1917 ; and as they knew beforehand was in- 
evitable, it provoked the hostility of the United States. The 
Washington Government immediately broke off diplomatic 
relations with Berlin, 3rd February ; but war was not declared 
until the 6th April. Shortly afterwards Austria and Turkey 
severed diplomatic relations with the United States; but 
curiously enough Bulgaria did not follow suit in this respect. 
This was detrimental to the interests of the Germans in the 
Balkan peninsula, and was a source of trouble to them. They 
tried to induce their confederate to send the American 
Representative away from Sofia, but without success, and 
he remained there till the end of the war, able in a degree to 
counteract the influence which the Kaiser had been allowed 
to exercise over that kingdom. Directly the people of the 
great Western Republic became belligerent, they eagerly 
made themselves ready for the struggle that awaited them 
with their well-known enthusiasm and energy, and at the 
earliest possible moment they took their full share in the 
conflict. Time, however, was required before the masses 
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of troops they were in a position to raise could be trained, 
armed, and organized into fighting formations, and before 
they could be dispatched across the ocean to the seat of 
hostilities. Nevertheless, some of their Regular forces were 
got together at once, and the first contingent landed and was 

25th welcomed in France on the 25th June. General Pershing 

June vas appointed Commander-in-Chief of the American Army. 
Germany had not rushed into active enmity with the United 
States without trying to calculate beforehand the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the course she was deliberately 
taking. Without the submarine campaign she believed she 
would be defeated in 1917, and, therefore, after much hesita- 
tion she decided to begin it. She believed it would prove 
to be so effective that it would bring about the downfall of 
England and the collapse of the Entente; and that this 
would happen before America could intervene in the war. 
But the calculation did not turn out to be correct. The 
U-boat campaign did not cause the decision upon which 
she reckoned ; and the Transatlantic forces, in spite of 
submarines, were safely ferried across the ocean, and in 
time to take part in the final act of the international 
struggle. 

If the military assistance which our new Associate could 
contribute in the field was not to be expected for many 
months, that which was rendered by his Navy was given at 
once, under the command of Admiral Sims. The hostile 
fleets, however, did not venture to leave their harbours ; 
and hence our united efforts at sea were more usefully 
employed to combat and to destroy the enemy’s unseen 
submarines that lay in wait to sink at sight and without 
warning all neutral ships that came near them. To rid the 
sea of these pests, though a difficult operation, was a service 
to humanity, which appealed forcibly to the two Navies, 
and brought out into strong relief the fine qualities that 
distinguished them both. But when the United States 
became belligerent, another and an important advantage 
was gained by the Entente Alliance. By the restrictions 
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which we had placed upon our ancient maritime rights, 
concessions had been given to neutrals which curtailed our 
power in war time; and as long therefore as America 
remained neutral, the coercion which our supremacy at sea 
enabled us to bring to bear upon Germany was weakened. 
When, however, neutrality ceased, this coercion could be 
made more effective ; for there were then fewer neutrals 
remaining in the world, and the interests of those who still 
recognized Germany as a civilized Power were compara- 
tively speaking of little importance. President Wilson, 
moreover, contributed largely to increase this coercion by 
the use of a decree, dated 9th June, which prohibited the 
export without special Government licence of any article 
or commodity which could be of use to the enemy.1 We 
might, therefore, confidently hope that now at last the 
resistance which Germany had for so long been allowed to 
make when fighting a great Maritime Power like England 
would soon be exhausted. The entry of America into the war 
was a solid gain ; and the cordial support freely given by 
our kinsmen across the ocean was gratefully accepted and 
acknowledged by the country. It was a happy augury for 
sympathetic co-operation between two great nations of the 
same race, when a serious crisis arose to disturb mankind. 
And yet there was some feeling of regret mixed with the 
gratification it caused, for this last intervention unduly 
raised the prestige of the enemy, and it announced too 
pointedly that the military tyranny of Germany was not to 
be laid low unless the whole world were arrayed against her. 
It contrasted not too pleasantly with the power of Great 
Britain a hundred years ago, when we stood alone and 
defeated the then military supremacy of Napoleon ; and it 
led some to suspect that the old proud spirit of England 
might have suffered in the interval. It had been better had 
we achieved victory in 1917, without the active help of the 
friendly people of another Continent who had their own 
concerns to safeguard, and who could not be familiar with 
1 Buchan, iii. 566. 
E2 
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the peculiar conditions that prevail in the older Continent 
of Europe. 


The sudden downfall of the Russian Empire came upon 
both friend and foe as a complete surprise. It was known 
that the stability of the Government was very insecure and 
that there was danger of serious trouble ; but neither did 
we, nor did the Germans, think that any violent change 
would take place in the constitution of the country, at all 
events as long as the war lasted. All these anticipations 
were, however, entirely falsified. The first signs of open 
discontent appeared in Petrograd early in March 1917; 
disorder soon followed involving some of the troops 
quartered there, and the feeble attempts made to restore 
order and discipline only intensified the evil. On the 


xzth 12th March a large part of the garrison mutinied, marched 


1917. 


15th. 


* through the streets of the capital, seized the Public Offices, 
burnt the great District Court of Law, and at one blow 
swept away the existing Government, who made no re- 
sistance and allowed themselves to be at once overpowered. 
The Imperial Duma did nothing to arrest the trouble, and 
yet they tried to take control ; but though that body could 
help on the revolution, they were powerless to check its 
excesses, and found themselves confronted by another and 
a self-constituted organization, called the ‘ Soviet of Work- 
ing men ’, who claimed to have a deciding voice in the new 
régime to be established. Meanwhile the Tsar was isolated, 
his principal officers had deserted him and he stood alone. 
On the 15th he abdicated for himself and for his son 
the Tsarevich, in favour of his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael, who proposed to grant a liberal Constitution. To 
this, however, the Soviet would not agree ; and the Duma 
weakly acquiesced. The Russian Crown was accordingly 
abolished, and a form of Republic immediately set up. But 
when the Tsardom disappeared there was nothing what- 
soever to take its place. There was no central authority of 
any sort that could be formed, round which the people might 
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rally for the maintenance of order and for the preservation 
of society. For the many ‘ patriots ’ of the various revolu- 
tionary schools who then emerged out of obscurity and 
sought to gain power held very divergent opinions, and 
were trusted by none except by their own immediate follow- 
ing. The Queen Bee had in fact been taken out of the hive, 
and dire confusion was the inevitable result. It was a 
military mutiny ;1 and its success was achieved by an 
attack on the officers, who were promptly shot or expelled, 
while those who were allowed to remain were deprived of 
every vestige of power over the men. The Russian forces 
became at once an armed mob, to fight if it so pleased them, 
or to disperse if they liked it better. The principal business 
of the day was to live in idleness and to listen to the torrent 
of patriotic speeches that distracted the ignorant soldiery and 
proletariat—who were now at last in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of liberty and could therefore break every law, 
human and divine, without the slightest restraint. 

The Germans very naturally received the news of the 
Russian Revolution with satisfaction ; they were not slow 
to perceive that it meant the end of the war in the Eastern 
Theatre, and they foresaw that in a short time they would 
be able to concentrate all their forces in the West. In order 
to ensure this consummation of their desires, they abstained 
from offensive operations ; instead, they sent anarchist 
agents to demoralize the Russians still more and to bring 
about the final disintegration of that unfortunate country. 
The virtues of fraternity were not neglected, and too often 
the emancipated Russian soldier was entertained and made 
drunk in the trenches of the enemy with the brandy which 
had been denied him by the decree of the deposed Tsar, 
and in return he disclosed all he knew about his own forces. 


1 How far the mutiny was caused by the drastic decree which, while the 
war was proceeding, suddenly prohibited the use of alcoholic liquor to 
a population and a soldiery who were accustomed through long ages to 
indulge in it, will probably be investigated in the future when we know 
more of the history of Russia in the period 1914-17. 
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But this did not altogether suit the leaders of the Revolution. 
A German victory might easily bring about a still worse 
form of autocracy than had prevailed in the past ; and there 
was a general feeling that the war should continue at least 
until the Kaiser’s pretensions were lowered. Gradually the 
idea of an offensive took definite shape ; and after some 
preparation and many eloquent speeches, it started on the 
1st July in goodly strength and with a larger amount of 
artillery than had ever been collected on the Eastern Front 
before—much more powerful than that of the enemy 
Discipline there was none; the authority of the officers 
had totally disappeared ; the power of punishment was 
exercised by elected committees or by Commissaries, who 
were afraid to deal with offenders, even with those who 
committed the worst forms of military crime. Desertion 
was rife and unchecked ; the enemy was kept informed of 
the Russian plans; some of the troops refused to obey 
orders, and others declined to move forward. The bulk of 
the armies, however, consented to advance; and all the 
Regular officers worked heroically to stem the tide of 
cowardice and indiscipline that had set in, while many 


Map behaved with great bravery in the conflict which ensued? 


No. 1. 


The main attack was launched in East Galicia against the 
Austrians, who were also in a disorganized condition, and 
at the start it met with an initial success ; but in a short 
time, when the Germans brought up their reserves, it 
languished and then it broke. Before the end of the month 
the Russian Army fell back in confusion and in disorder ; 
the Revolution had broken its backbone. 

The most amazing circumstance connected with the 
Russian upheaval is that it was welcomed by the British 
Government with strange effusion. From the very start 
of the troubles the principle of authority both in the civil 
and in the military spheres had absolutely been swept away, 

1 With the Russian Army, 1914-1917, by Major-General Sir Alfred 
Knox, K.C.B., C.M.G. ii. 641. 

2 Ibid. ii. 640, 645. 
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and the only possible result that could have been expected 
was the collapse of the resistance in the Eastern Theatre. 
Why then we should have been invited to rejoice en- 
thusiastically over the downfall of a monarch, who in spite 
of many difficulties had been as true as steel to the allied 
cause, is wholly unintelligible, and was hardly a compliment 
to British generosity or to British common sense. On the 
eve of the Revolution the prospects of the campaign for 
1917 were bright, and they never had been brighter. The 
Russian Army had recovered from the crushing defeats 
of 1915, and had been heartened up by the Brusilov 
victories of the summer of 1916. The efforts of Lord 
Kitchener, begun in 1915, to supply our Eastern Ally with 
munitions, were now producing their results; a vast 
quantity of guns and all sorts of warlike stores had already 
been received and more were pouring into the country. 
The intention had been to attack, as soon as weather con- 
ditions permitted, with about seventy divisions on all four 
fronts of the Eastern Theatre ;* and the Tsar’s forces were 
at last ready to deliver an offensive which must have proved 
decisive. The Germans had good cause to rejoice at the 
failure of all these plans, and at their extraordinary good 
fortune when they were in dire straits ; General Luden- 
dorff’s view of the situation as it appeared to the German 
High Command is worthy of record : 

In spite of the seriousness of our position on the Western Front, 
the absence of any Russian attacks in the spring of 1917 prevented 
a general crisis in our situation such as we had experienced in 
September 1916. I had never been one to indulge in fruitless 
speculation, but I could not help considering what our position must 
inevitably have been had the Russians attacked in April and May and 
met with even minor successes. We should then, as in the autumn 
of 1916, have had a desperate struggle. Our supply of munitions 
would have been diminished to an alarming extent. If the Russian 
successes of July had occurred in April and May I do not see, as 
I look back, how G.H.Q. could have mastered the situation. During 

1 Experiences of a Dug-out, by Major-General Sir C. Callwell, K.C.B., 
p- 285. 2 Knox, With the Russian Army, ii. 519. 
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these two months in 1917, in spite of our Aisne-Champagne victory, 
it was the Russian Revolution alone that saved us from serious 
trouble.t 

During the weeks of activity in the early spring of 1917 
the Coldstream battalions were busily engaged in the repair 
of roads and railways in the Combles-Ytres district. This 
duty, which began on the 24th March, lasted for nearly two 
months, and then the Guards were brought back to their 
former quarters about Corbie, south of Albert, the move- 
ment being completed on the 21st May by the arrival of the 
1st Guards Brigade. They remained there until the end 
of the month. Some time had already been spent in training, 
which was never neglected, and which as hostilities pro- 
gressed was of growing importance. When troops were 
resting out of line it was immediately begun, in order to 
instruct them in the latest methods of attack and defence, 
also to tighten up discipline and to get them smart and 
clean. Attention was paid to physical drill and to games, 
especially to football; amusements were provided, and 
everything possible was done to relieve the men from the 
strain and from the endless monotony of trench warfare. 
Schools of instruction in special subjects were established 
in back areas, and officers and selected non-commissioned 
officers and men were sent there to go through courses 
in the use of bombs, rifle-grenades, Lewis guns, and of 
the various forms of gas which chemists had discovered. 
Among other tactical improvements the constitution of the 
platoons was somewhat altered; they were divided into 
four sections, one armed with Lewis guns, another com- 
posed of bombers, a third of rifle bombers, and a fourth of 
riflemen. Schemes of attack were frequently practised, and 
with the loose fighting that now became general, the platoon 
was considered to be a self-contained fighting unit. Ex- 
perience had shown that single strong points in the enemy’s 
defences could hold up an attack in a considerable area. 
But aerial photography made it possible to mark down on 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 426. 
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a map before an advance was begun many of the probable 
strong points on the ground to be attacked. When the 
Guards became again heavily engaged in the summer of 
1917, the sector assigned to them was divided into rect- 
angles, and formations down to platoons had their areas 
allotted to them, and they made arrangements to overcome 
the likely points of resistance. The tactics of the platoon 
were formed by a combination of fire and movement, and 
close co-operation between these units was practised and 
taught ; in the event of one being held up while its neighbour 
gained its objective, the success was exploited by the platoon 
immediately in support. Every endeavour was in short 
made to enlarge the wedge when it was driven into the 
enemy’s line. 

This tactical training, however, did not supersede the more 
elementary drill which was also regularly practised. The 
former varies with the introduction of new weapons, and is 
necessarily in a constant state of change, whereas the latter 
is the solid foundation upon which all military manceuvre 
is based, and without it tactical instruction must be imper- 
fect. Without it, it may be possible for troops to give a good 
account of themselves in an emergency ; but for permanent 
efficiency the more elementary instruction cannot be neg- 
lected, and it must be systematically taught when the havoc 
of war inundates the ranks with fresh and raw recruits. An 
incident may be recorded to show how well this important 
principle had been grasped by even the junior officers of the 
Regiment. It occurred while the battle of the Somme was 
being fought, but may be mentioned in this place. Lieu- 
tenant Hon. H. S. Feilding, 2nd Battalion (who fell in 
action later on in the war), having met a distinguished 
General, was told by the latter that he had been watching 
the Guards at drill and that he was well pleased with 
all he saw. Then probably curious to know what answer 
he would receive, he asked what in his opinion as a 
subaltern officer was the use of slow marching and of 
elementary platoon drill ‘when we have been fighting 
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trench warfare for two years, and shall probably so fight 
for two years more’. Feilding’s reply could hardly have 
been unexpected though somewhat quaintly expressed : 
‘Well, Sir, one must remember that this war is only an 
incident in the life history of the Coldstream Guards ’—an 
answer which is applicable not only to the Brigade of Guards 
but to all Regiments of His Majesty’s Regular Forces. 

On the 15th May the King of the Belgians inspected the 
2nd Guards Brigade under Brigadier-General J. Ponsonby, 
who were then at Curlu ; His Majesty wore the uniform of 
a British Colonel, and was attended by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Lord Cavan, General Feilding, and a large Staff of Belgian 
and British Officers. The troops were drawn up in quarter 
column, and after the review they marched past in fours 
along the Clery road. Shortly afterwards the following 
telegram sent by King Albert appeared in the orders of the 
2nd Guards Brigade : 

I wish to tell you once more what pleasure I had in inspecting the 
2nd Guards Brigade, and to express to you my admiration for the 
unsurpassed military bearing of these gallant troops under your 
command. 

(Sgnd) Albert. 

The Division left the Somme area on the 30th May, after 
a long stay there, and before their departure General 
Sir Henry Rawlinson sent them an address of farewell : 

Guarps Division. 

It is now nine months since the Division joined the Fourth Army 
and I cannot allow them to leave without expressing my thanks for 
the excellent services they have performed, and the high example 
they have set at all times to the Army in general. Whether in 
battle, in holding and organizing the line, or in work in the back 
areas, they have maintained that standard of discipline and fighting 
spirit which has always characterized Guardsmen, and of which 
all Guardsmen are justly proud. 

I have been particularly struck at the very excellent work they 
have done in connexion with railway construction, and it is largely 
due to their labours that Transportation services in this area are 
now in such a satisfactory condition. It is a matter of much regret 
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to me that the Division is now leaving the Fourth Army, and 
I shall look forward in the future to the time when it may be my 
good fortune to again find them under my command. 

(Sgnd) H. Rawtinson, General, 


Commanding Fourth Army 
Hd-Quarters, Fourth Army. 


20th May, 1917. 


Among the misfortunes under which we laboured since 
the autumn of 1914 was the loss of the Belgian coast, for 
it enabled the enemy to do more damage by air-raids in 
England without retaliation than would have been other- 
wise possible, and it afforded him a very useful naval base 
for submarine operations. The loss was without doubt 
serious. But when a nation in a great international crisis 
does not know whether or not it is going to take part in 
the war which is imminent ; when it is not even prepared 
for any grave emergency ; and when at the last moment 
it suddenly plunges into belligerency after hostilities 
have broken out—then it places itself at a disadvantage, 
and some avoidable losses are sure to be incurred. They 
were the inevitable price paid for the vacillation that 
paralysed the brain of the country in the summer of 1914. 
We had now to try to recover that coast, and part of Sir 
Douglas Haig’s plan was to make an effort to drive the 
Germans from it, and to secure from danger the Channel 
Ports, whose safety was still a source of anxiety to the 
British High Command. The plan was approved by the 
Allied Governments, who were anxious to retrieve the 
Nivelle failures for which both were responsible. Pre- 
parations on a very large scale had been going on for many 
months, and everything was being made ready to strike the 
contemplated blow as soon as the French offensive no 
longer needed the diversion at Arras. Although the fighting 
there continued with some successes and with some minor 
losses, the British centre of gravity was accordingly trans- 
ferred in May to Ypres. The Guards Division were to take 
part in these operations ; they moved by train to the neigh- 
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bourhood of St. Omer, Head-Quarters at Renescure, five 
miles to the east of it, and were concentrated in that district 
on the 31st May. But a preliminary attack had to be made 
on the Messines ridge to flatten out a German salient which 
ran into the southern end of the Ypres defences at St. Eloi. 
The enemy had been strongly entrenched on the ridge ever 
since we lost it in the critical days of November 1914, and 
it gave him power of observation over the ground which we 
held in the Ypres salient. It was necessary to dislodge him 
and to seize it before the main movement started. The 
4th Battalion (Pioneer) Coldstream were required to help 
in the preparations going on to ensure the success of this 
attack. They left the Somme area before the Division, and 
were taken by train to Bailleul on the 14th May; next day 
they marched to Locre, and were employed near Wulver- 
ghem and Kemmedl close to the front line until the 6th June, 


* when they rejoined the Division at Arques little more than 


a mile from St. Omer. Casualties in the Battalion during 
this tour of duty were light—one man killed and three 
wounded, among whom was Lieutenant J. L. Allan, 
wounded 29th May. 

The attack on the Messines ridge was launched on the 
7th June after a fierce bombardment lasting for several 
days, by the [Xth, Xth, and the IInd Anzac (the 3rd and 
4th Australian and the New Zealand Divisions) Corps of 
Sir Herbert Plumer’s Second Army; but the Guards 
Division was not engaged in it. For nearly two years very 
extensive mining operations had been going on in this 
district, and some of the deep tunnels excavated under the 
hostile positions had been completed as far back as the 
summer of 1916. Constant and anxious work was needed 
to ensure their safety, as well as to construct others in 
readiness for the approaching battle. The enemy was well 
aware of what we were doing, and underground warfare 
went on for many months. But the British miners got the 
best of this form of fighting, and by the 7th they had pre- 
pared nineteen deep mines, charged with a million pounds 
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of explosives, and entailing 8,000 yards of subterranean 
galleries. The engagement that followed, therefore, was 
marked by a very special feature, for nothing of the sort on 
so large a scale had ever yet been attempted in the field. 
At 3.10 a.m. the nineteen mines were simultaneously 
sprung at the moment of the assault. The explosion was 
terrific, the shock so great that it was felt by the seismo- 
graphs in the Isle of Wight,’ and the largest crater had an 
area of complete obliteration of more than one hundred and 
forty yardsin diameter. During the night the activity of our 
artillery had somewhat abated, but now the guns opened an 
intense bombardment. Under cover of this fire, and when 
the Germans were stunned by the unexpected earthquake, 
the infantry swept over their trenches all along the front of 
nearly ten miles. The first line offered little resistance and 
our forces pressed on immediately up the slopes of the ridge 
to carry the positions on the crest. The assault succeeded 
everywhere ; the opposition, greater in some places than 
in others, was finally overcome, and by the evening all 
our objectives were won. The enemy appeared to be de- 
moralized, for his counter-attacks only developed late the 
following day, but then they were directed against practi- 
cally the whole of our new front. They were, however, 
repulsed, and during the next few days some further gains 
were obtained and our line consolidated, which on the 14th 
ran from the river Lys a little to the west of Warneton to 
Klein Zillebeke, representing an advance of some two miles 
and a half. Our losses in this short and very brilliant 
operation were comparatively small, while the captures 
amounted to more than 7,000 prisoners and many guns, 
trench-mortars, and machine guns. 

The country in western Flanders rises very little above 
the sea level; it is flat and is liable to be flooded. It is, 
however, marked by some small heights, scarcely more than 
200 feet in altitude, yet of much military value. The 
Messines ridge which had just been captured was one of 

1 O'Neill, Hist. of the War, p. 762. 
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them ; but it is only the southern spur of the higher ground 
that lies between the valleys of the Lys and the Yser and 
that continues northwards to Passchendaele, ending at 
Westroosebeke and overlooking the plain beyond. This 
higher ground was still in the possession of the enemy, it 
was strongly held, and his occupation of it had never been 
challenged since November 1914. It gave him full and 
close observation over our defences from Ypres to the sea, 
and our positions there had always been unstable. It was 
therefore necessary to drive him out of it before he could 
be made to loosen his hold on the Belgian coast, and a 
considerable force was required to effect this object. In 
order to help our concentration of troops the French agreed 
to take over a portion of our front which had been extended 
earlier in the year, and they relieved us of the line south of 
and up to the Omignon river which flows generally from 
east to west, some five or six miles north of St. Quentin, and 
discharges into the Somme just above Brie. They were 
anxious to share in the coming operations, and placed 
their First Army at Sir Douglas Haig’s disposal, now 
under General Anthoine, who had commanded their Foyrth 
Army a few weeks before at the offensive in the Aisne— 
Champagne sector. Our Fourth and Fifth Armies were 
also brought up to the new area of operations, and early 
in July the British forces occupied positions as follows : 


The Fourth Army (Rawlinson), consisting of the IIIrd Corps (one 
infantry division) and the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Cavalry Divisions, 
from the sea to St. Georges. 

Then the Belgians to Noordschote ; and the French to Boesinghe. 

From this point the Fifth Army (Gough) to Observatory Hill close 
to Zillebeke, consisting of the IInd, VIIIth,! XIVth, XVIIIth, and 
XIXth Corps, or 12 infantry divisions. 

The Second Army (Plumer) on to Armentiéres, the [Xth, Xth, 
and IInd Anzac Corps, or ten infantry divisions. 

The First Army (Horne) carried the line on to Arras, the 1st, XIth, 


1 The VIIIth Corps attached to the Fifth Army and the VIth to the 
Third Army were for the moment (rst July) in skeleton. 
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XITIth, the Canadian Corps, and the Portuguese Contingent,} also 
the rst Cavalry Division, or fourteen infantry divisions. 

The Third Army on to the Omignon river, IVth, Vth, VIth,? 
ViiIth, XVIIth, and rst Anzac Corps, or twenty-one infantry 
divisions. 

The XVth Corps was unallotted to an Army. 

The Third Army was now commanded by Sir Julian Byng, 
who succeeded Sir Edmund Allenby in June, when the 
latter was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
invading Palestine vice General Sir Archibald Murray, 
G.C.M.G. Meanwhile much activity continued in other 
parts of the British front, both to the north and south of 
Arras, and substantial progress was made near Lens. But 
the enemy was alarmed at the appearance of our troops at 
Nieuport on the coast, who had just relieved the French 
there, and he made an attack on the roth July which de- 
prived us of part of the bridgehead near the mouth of the 
Yser. The consequences, however, were not very serious, 
except that two gallant battalions were overwhelmed after 
an obstinate and brave resistance. 

The Guards Division remained in the St. Omer district 
for two weeks ; both there and when they moved farther 
forward training continued as opportunity offered. In 
order to familiarize all ranks with what exactly they had to 
do when the offensive started, ground was prepared with 
marks showing the enemy’s trenches and principal fortified 
posts, and they were then practised over it, so that every 
one might know what was expected of him. This form of 
instruction had been adopted before the Battle of the Somme, 
but it was now carried out more systematically. The old 
Etonians again mustered strong at their annual dinner on 

1 Germany declared war on Portugal gth March 1916; and in the 
following August the Portuguese Government decided to extend military 
co-operation to the Western Front. The first units of the Portuguese 
troops came into action there on the 17th June 1917, and joined our First 
Army. 

2 The VIIIth Corps attached to the Fifth Army and the VIth to the 

Third Army were for the moment (1st July) in skeleton. 
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the 4th June on foreign soil at St. Omer, Lord Cavan in the 
chair, and the Coldstream Band, which was then doing duty 
in France, in attendance. A list of honours was published, 
and about this time the Allies distributed decorations, some 
of which were bestowed upon officers of the Regiment.t 
At one of these ceremonies the 2nd Battalions of the 
Grenadiers and of the Coldstream with two French bat- 
talions were reviewed by General Anthoine. The war had 
roused the patriotic feeling of the country, and many who 
could manage to get out to it in any capacity eagerly 
volunteered for service. Some officers above the age to 
hold executive command in the field were employed as 
District Commandants in back areas ; among them, Colonel 
G. Bouverie, late of the Coldstream, was appointed Com- 
mandant close to Poperinghe, and was near his old Regiment. 
The Division still forming part of Lord Cavan’s XIVth 
Corps were attached to the Fifth Army, and on the 13th June 
went into the trenches, the front line on the west bank of 
the Ypres—Nieuport canal, their left flank at Boesinghe, 
where they linked on to the First French Army. The enemy 
was on the other bank, so that the opposing front lines were 
only some thirty yards apart ; and this in fact made our 
advanced trenches safer than the line of supports, for the 
Germans could not shell them fearing to bombard their 
own men. 

For most of the time one brigade only was in line, another 
finding working parties, and the third training. The 2nd 
Guards Brigade took over the trenches until the 29th June, 
when they were relieved by the 1st Brigade. One battalion 
occupied the front and the immediate support defences, 
another remained in brigade support, and two were in 
reserve. The battalions did four days’ duty in each of these 
positions ; and in view of the approaching offensive officers 
and non-commissioned officers were encouraged to get to 
know the country east of the canal. From the 14th July the 
line was held by the 2nd and 3rd Guards Brigades, and the 

1 Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 
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Ist went into reserve. The Guards Division Head-Quarters 
were at Coppernollhoek some two miles south-west of 
Woesten, which is close to Elverdinghe. The guns on both 
sides were specially active, and those of the enemy searched 
out not only our trenches, but back areas also in a very 
persistent manner as far as their ranges permitted. The 
Germans were well aware that an attack was imminent, and 
they sought to knock out our artillery as it was being 
brought up, and to destroy our ammunition dumps by air- 
craft. In the midst of these various incidents His Majesty 
paid another gracious visit to his troops at the front. The 
2nd Guards Brigade being in reserve at Herzeele went 
through an attack in the training ground before the King, 
6th July, with creeping barrage represented by the drums, 
and with contact aeroplane to signal messages by means of 
a ground sheet and code letters. 

Many raids were made during this period of waiting until 
the offensive wag to be launched. The main object was to 
obtain identification of the enemy’s formations in our front 
and to ascertain how his trenches were held. A successful 
expedition was undertaken by the bombing and rifle- 
grenade sections of two platoons of No. 2 Company, 
2nd Battalion, at 10.45 p.m. on the 8th July, under Lieu- 
tenant W. B. St. Leger. They were organized into three 
groups, the right under Lance-Sergeant F. Graham, the 
left under 2nd Lieutenant T. H. Porritt, and the centre 
under Lance-Sergeant H. Harris, whose orders were to hold 
the ‘ mat-head’. Just before zero (10.45 p.m.) an intense 
artillery barrage was put down by the enemy immediately 
behind our front line, but owing to good leadership and to 
the gallantry of the men the mats were laid across the canal, 
and in a few minutes the whole party were in the German 
trenches. The right and left groups then pushed down the 
hostile defences killing some of the enemy and obtaining the 
necessary identification. The raid was to last for fifteen 
minutes, and St. Leger, remaining in a German trench just 
opposite the mat-head, gave the signal to retire at the proper 
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moment, when the party fell back and recrossed the canal, 
bringing back with them their only casualty, one man 
wounded. The mats were then taken up. Lieutenant 
St. Leger was highly commended for his performance ; 
2nd Lieutenant Porritt, who led his group well, received the 
Military Cross, while to Sergeant Graham and to Corporal 
Shillito, who also distinguished themselves, the Military 
Medal was awarded. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were 
employed during this time in Boesinghe and neighbourhood, 
preparing for the great push that was about to take place ; it 
was a hot corner and a good deal of the work had to be done 
at night. The enemy’s artillery sweeping over the whole 
countryside caused losses in the back areas as well as in the 
trenches, and working parties, communications, and some 
of the Head-Quarters in rear suffered from heavy bombard- 
ments. As the end of the month approached, when the 
British offensive was to be launched, the artillery duel 
increased in intensity and gas shells were freely used on 
both sides. The Germans introduced about this time their 
noxious preparation known as mustard gas, to which 
allusion has already been made ; and a few extracts from 
General Ponsonby’s diary will give some idea of the con- 
ditions which it produced in the battle-field : 

July 237d. An unpleasant walk, as there were several dead bodies 
in the trench from last night, also a stink of gas shells everywhere 
which made one feel rather sick. Gas shells are now our chief 
trouble, and the casualties from gas only are rising to about thirty to 
forty a day. It is very difficult to say whether men are badly gassed 
or not, as the effects only appear several hours afterwards, and there 
have already been several deaths of men who apparently were quite 
well after they had been gassed. 

24th. Got rather caught out by gas shells in the night. Loyd 
[Brigade-Major] was the first to spot it, as I was asleep. He went 
outside to pull the anti-gas blanket down over the door and got 
a strong whiff. Then I got some of it, perfectly beastly, my nose 
began to burn, and I suddenly got a very sore throat. We both 
donned our box respirators, but the mischief was already done, and 
the box respirator only made one feel sick. . . . The gas shells pene- 
trated everywhere, and I heard this morning that everybody at Head- 
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Quarters had been affected, but no one seriously. . . . Prince of Wales 
up in the front trench to-day. I hope he won’t come in for trouble, 
but they tell me they can’t keep him away. 
His Royal Highness was in truth anxious to take his full share 
in all the dangers and hardships that surrounded the Army. 

Among the casualties up to the 26th July the worst mis- 
fortune that overtook the Regiment was on the 2oth, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood, D.S.O., 
and Major S. J. Burton, the gallant Commanding Officer 
and Second in Command of the rst Battalion Coldstream, 
were instantly killed in the trenches. This was the fourth 
Commanding Officer of the Battalion who had fallen in 
action since the beginning of the war, and the loss of these 
two fine soldiers was the more felt since we were just on 
the eve of undertaking an arduous operation against the 
enemy. Brigadier-General Ponsonby sent immediately the 
following message to the Battalion : 

Although we must expect at this time losses both amongst Officers 
and men, I should like to record with what deep regret I, and I may 
say, the whole of the 2nd Guards Brigade, have heard of the death 
in action of Lieutenant-Colonel Byng Hopwood, Commanding the 
1st Coldstream Guards, and of Major Stephen Burton, Second in 
Command of the Battalion. The loss of these Officers killed whilst 
doing their duty is irreparable not only to the Battalion but to the 
Brigade. Both these Officers have twice been wounded during the 
war, and have now given up their lives for their King and country, 
and have set up yet another fine record for the Brigade of Guards 
and for their Regiment. Besides the personal loss I feel at the loss 
of these two Officers, I wish to express to the Officers, Non-com- 
missioned Officers, and men of the 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards, 
my sincere and deep sympathy at the great loss the Battalion has 
suffered in the death of their brave Commanding Officer, Colonel 
Byng Hopwood, and their Second in Command, Major Stephen 
Burton. 


Fuly 20th. 
Since entering the Ypres area and up to the 26th July there 
had been no other casualties among the officers of the 1st 


and 2nd Battalions Coldstream, but the latter Battalion 
F2 


(Sgnd) J. Ponsonsy, Brigr-Gen. 
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lost their Medical Officer, Captain H. E. Rose, R.A.M.C., 
and one man of the same Corps, both died of wounds 
7th July. The casualties in other ranks were : 


1st Battalion. 36 killed or died of wounds, 49 wounded. Total 85- 
and Battalion. 13 killed or died of wounds, 39 wounded. Total 52. 


In the rest of the Regiment the losses up to the same date 
were : 


3rd Battalion. Nine killed, including Captain J. L. Dillwyn- 
Venables-Llewelyn, roth July. Thirty-six 
wounded, including Lieutenant A. G. Smith, 
and July (slight), again wounded, 19th July, 
Lieutenant G. J. M. Hardy, 5th July, and 2nd 
Lieutenant W. A. Millar, 12th July. Total, 
forty-five. 

4th Battalion. Seventeen killed. Thirty-three wounded, in- 
cluding Captain A. H. Dickinson, wounded 
(slight), 19th June. 

Machine-gun Companies. Lieutenant V. N. B. Were (No. 1 
Company), wounded, 6th July. 

Trench-mortar Batteries. Captain R. J. Pinto (1st Brigade), 
wounded (slight), 8th July; 2nd Lieutenant 
H. W. E. Fergusson (2nd Brigade), wounded, 
24th July. 

Total in Regiment, 235 casualties. 


26th ‘The Guards Division stood as under on the 26th July : 


July. 
General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General G. P. T. Feilding, C.B., | Coldstream Guards. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Personal Staff. 
Captain G. A. O. Lane. Coldstream Guards. 
2nd Lieut. R. D. Gamble. Coldstream Guards. 


1 The following officers were invalided up to the end of July: Staff. 
Captain A. G. Soames, 18th May. 2nd Battalion. Lieutenant G. P. 
Fildes, 3rd July. Machine-gun Companies. 2nd Lieutenant E. A. Sursham 
(No. 2 Company), 27th April. Trench-mortar Batteries. Lieutenant A.C. 
Bonvalot (1st Brigade), 28th May. Also Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. Feild- 
ing, D.S.O., 11th July. 
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General Staff. 
G.S.O. 1st Grade. _ Lt.-Colonel C. P. Heywood, 
D.S.O. 
G.S.O. 2nd Grade. Captain E. Seymour, M.V.O., 
D.S.O. 


G.S.O. 3rd Grade. Captain R. O. Hambro. 


Administrative Staff. 
A.A, & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel F. G. Alston, 


DS.O. 
DA.A.G. Captain H. B. Ballantine- 
Dykes, D.S.O. 
DA.Q.M.G. Captain Sir John Dyer, Bart., 
M.C. 
Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General F. A. Wilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Major A. S. Archdale, D.S.O. 
Staff Captain. Captain B. Williams, M.C. 
74th Brigade R.F.A. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel F. A. Buzzard, D.S.O. 
75th Brigade RFA. 
0.c, Lt.-Colonel A. B. Bethell, 
D.S.O. 
Guards Division Ammunition Column. 
0.c. Colonel C. B. Watkins. 
Royal Engineers. 
C.R.E. Lt.-Colonel E. F. W. Lees, 
D.S.O. 


Adjutant toC.R.E. Captain G. H.S. Kellie, M.C. 
55th Field Company, RE. 
O.C. Major J. T. Heath, M.C. 
75th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major R. Briggs, M.C. 
76th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major R. D. Jackson, M.C. 


Se Are ee RE. 
Major L. G. Phillips, M.C. 
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Guards Divisional Train. 


0.C. Lt.-Colonel H. Davies,C.M.G. A.S.C. 
Senior Supply Officer. Major C. W. Landon, D.S.O. A.S.C. 
Adjutant. Captain E. Doolan, M.C. AS.C, 
Mechanical Transport Company. 
0.c. Major Sir W. E. T. Avery, A.S.C. 
Bart., M.C. 
Medical Services. 
A.D.MS. Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) H. B. Faw- RAM.C. 
cus, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
AMS. 

D.A.D.M.S. Captain W. F. McLean. R.A.M.C, 
O.C., No. 3 F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) E. M. RA.M.C. 
O’Neill, D.S.O. 

O.C., No. 4 F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) J. J. RA.M.C. 
O’Keeffe, M.C. 

O.C., No. 9 F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) A. N. RAM. 

Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
Departments and Services. 
A.D.V.S. Major P. D. Carey (D.A.D.V.S.) A.V.C. 
D.A.D.O.S. Captain G. Fraser. Suffolk 
Regt. 
AP.M. Captain Earl of Clanwilliam, Royal Horse 
M.C. Guards. 


Pioneer Battalion. 4th Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. C. E. Skeffington Smyth, 


RA.M.C. 


DS.O. 
Second in Command. Major G. J. Edwards, M.C. 
Adjutant. Lieut. J. C. Piggott. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. J. Forrester. 
Medical Officer. Captain W. Raffle. 
Company Officers : 
Captain _L. Bootle-Wilbraham. 
a A.H. Dickinson. 
+ G. Furze. 
35 R. Sharpley. 
my H. E. Whaley. 
Lieut. C. Bain-Marais. 


+ C. P. Blacker, M.C. 
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No. 1 Company. 


No. 2 Company. 


No. 3 Company. 


Lieut. 


J. C. Boyson. 

W. H. Cartwright. 
C. E. Espin. 

G. A. Grayston, 
The Viscount Ipswich. 
J. D. Legge. 

E. Overton-Jones. 
E. G. C. Richards. 
H. C. Boycott. 

J. Brenchley. 

W. Bruorton. 

E. St. C. Burke. 


A uiedens 


R. J. Paterson. 


Machine-Gun Guards, 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 


Lieut. 


2nd Lieut. 
Captain 
Lieut. 
and Lieut. 


Captain 
Lieut. 
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A. A. Fisher-Smith. 

L. B. Kelsey. 

H. W. N. Lawrence. 

A. P. McDougall. (Instructor at 
Base.) 
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No. 4 Company. Major B. Birkbeck, M.C. (M.G.O., 


Guards Division.) 
Lieut. G. H. G. M. Cartwright. 
55 G. M. Perry. 
2nd Lieut. W. R. Hamilton. 
Pe R. D. Simpson. 
= C. G. R. Stock. 


1st Guards Brigade. 
G.0O.C. Brig.-General G. D. Jeffreys, | Grenadier 
C.M.G. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain M. B. Beckwith- Coldstream 
Smith, D.S.O. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain J.J. P.Evans,M.C. Welsh 
Guards. 
2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel C. R. Champion de Crespigny, 
Officer. D.S.O. 
and Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel G. B.S. Follett, D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Officer. 
Second in Com- Captain D. M. B. Hall. 
mand. 
Adjutant. Captain J. S. Coats. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. W. T. Brotherton. 


Medical Officer. Captain R. F. Walker, M.C. R.A.M.C, 
Company Officers : 
Captain W.E.C. Baynes. 
ss Hon. H. S. Feilding. 
<3 The Viscount Gage. 
35 W. A. C. Wilkinson. 
Lieut. B. V. Brocklebank. 
3 F. W. Butler-Thwing. 
.R.M. Caldwell. 
Batik 
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Lieut. W. B. St. Leger. 
4s A. I. Steel. 
a C.J. B. Symon. 


2nd Lieut. J. A. Anderson. 


M 
on. 
. A, F. Crewdson. ” (Att. 7th 
En 


eee) 
< 
5 


3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel R. B. J. Crawfurd, D.S.O. 
Officer. 
Second in Com- Major F. Longueville, D.S.0., M.C. 
mand. 
Adjutant. Lieut. A. D. F. Gascoigne. 
Quartermaster. Captain F. T. Prichard, M.C. 
Medical Officer. Captain N. W. Gilchrist. RA.M.C. 
Company Officers : 
Captain _‘F. P. Acland-Hood, M.C. 


. V. Shaw-Kennedy. 
ee 
W. J. Biddulph. 
.W.W. Bridges. 
. Butler-Stoney. 
. A. Clutterbuck. 
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Lieut. L. E. C. Everard. 
rs C. J. Hambro. (Bomb. Off., 
ist Gds. Bde.) 
a G. J. M. Hardy. 
‘5 R. P. Loyd. 
sy C. A. G, Lutyens. 
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1st Battalion Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. V. Pollok. 


1st Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Captain R. J. Pinto. 
and Lieut. A. G. Pinder. 


and Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General J. Ponsonby, Coldstream 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain H. C. Loyd, M.C. Coldstream 
Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain O. Lyttelton, D.S.O. Grenadier 
Guards. 
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3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, D.S.O. 

1st Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Major J. C. Brand, M.C. 

Captain G. C, Buxton. 


Second in Com- 
mand. 
Adjutant. 
Quartermaster. 
Medical Officer. 


Company Officers : 
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Captain Hon. E. K. Digby. 
Captain J. Boyd, M.C. 


Lieut. 


R. G. Hill. RA.M.C. 


T. K. Barnsley. 

E. G. Gillilan. 

The Viscount Holmesdale. 

A. E. F. Selfe. 

G. D. Treloar. 
M. F. Trew. 
C. G. Barclay. 
G. G. Boyd. 

N. A. Clark. (Att. Gds. Div. 

Works Batt.) 

G. M. Helme. 

Lord Hugh Kennedy. 
J. N. P. Lascelles. 
O. S. Leigh-Bennett. 
. M. Newland. 

. F, Powell. 

. B. F. Samuelson. 
.R. Saunders. 

. C. Smith. 

.R.S. F. de V. Somerset. 
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1st Battalion Scots Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel B. H. S. Romilly, D.S.O. 
and Battalion Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel E. B. Greer, M.C. 
and Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
2nd Lieut. C. W. T. Colman. 
2nd Lieut. H. W. E. Fergusson. 


3rd Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General Lord H.C. Grenadier 
Seymour, D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain H. L. Aubrey- Grenadier 
Fletcher, M.V.O. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain C. Bewicke, M.C. Scots Guards. 
1st Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel M. E. Makgill-Crichton-Mait- 
land. 
4th Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J.S.S.P.V.Visct.Gort,M.V.O., 
D.S.O., M.C. 
2nd Battalion Scots Guards. 


Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel N. A. Orr-Ewing, D.S.O. 
1st Battalion Welsh Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. C. D. Gordon. 


Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 
C. of E. Rev. F. W. Head, M.C. 
R.C. Rev. S. S. Knapp, D.S.O., M.C. 


French Mission at Divisional Head-Quarters. 
Officer in charge. Lieut C. Furby, D.C.M. 
The following Coldstream officers were doing duty out- 
side the Guards Division on the Western Front and in other 


theatres of war : 
General. 
a en S. Rawlinson, G.C.V.O., G.O.C., Fourth Army, B.E.F. 


Lieutenant-Generals. 
Sir F. S. Maude, K.C.B.,C.M.G., G.O.C., 1st Tigris Corps 
DS.O. Mesopotamia. 
pie i ro Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., G.O.C., XVIII Corps, B.E.F. 
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Major-Generals. 
T. G. Matheson. G.O.C., 20th Division, B.E.F. 
C. E. Pereira, C.M.G. G.O.C., 2nd Division, B.E.F. 


Brigadier-Generals. 
J. V. Campbell, V.C.,D.S.0. _ G.O.C.,137th Infantry Bde.,B.E.F. 


W. H. V. Darell, D.: s. 0. D.A. & Q.M.G., IV Corps, B.E.F. 

G. P. Dawnay, M.V.O.,D.S.0. B.G., G.S., G.H.Q., E.E.F. 

C. J. Hawker. Military Governor, Baghdad. 

J. McC. Steele, C.M.G. G.O.C., 22nd Infantry Bde., B.E.F. 

H. W. Studd, C.M.G.,D.S.0. B.G., G.S., XI Corps, B.E.F. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (Brevet-Colonel). 
G. Pleydell-Bouverie. Permanent Base Officer, B.E.F. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 

R. C. Bingham, D.S.O. Corps M.-G. Offr., XIV Corps, 
BEF. 

A. G. C. Dawnay, D.S.O. G.S.0. 1, G.H.Q., E.E.F. 

R.E. A. Visct. Feilding. AA. & Q.MG., 8th Division, 
BEF. 

C.J. C. Grant, D.S.O. G.S.O. 1, Third Army, B.E.F. 

F. Jenkins W. African Frontier Force. 

H. M. Pryce-Jones, D.S.O., AA. & Q.M.G., 38th Division, 

M.C. BEF. 

C. W. Villiers, D.S.O. Army Provost Marshal, Med. E.F. 

W.St. A. Warde-Aldam,D.S.0. O.C., 2/20th Batt. London Regt., 
EEF. 

G. Windsor-Clive. A.A.G., G.H.Q., Salonika. 

Majors. 

W. M. Beckwith, D.S.O. G.S.O. 2, XI Corps, B.E.F. 

T.L. C. Curtis. Machine-Gun Corps, B.E.F. 

J. N. Horlick, M.C. G.S.O. 2, XII Corps, Salonika. 

C. M. H. Massey. DAA.G., 24th Division, B.E.F. 

Sir R. J. M. Walker, Bart. G.S.O., Auckland Mil. District, 
N.Z. 

Captains. 

J. U. F.C. Alexander. 1oth Sudanese Regt. Egyptian 

Army. 


Hon. M. V. B. Brett, M.V.0. O.C., Troops, Paris and ‘ Chef 
d’Intelligence Anglaise’ at- 
tached to Governor of Paris. 

J. H. Brocklehurst. Egyptian Army. 
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Captains (cont.). 


F. W. Gore-Langton. 


C. B. Gunston, M.C. 
A. R. Kelsey, M.C. 


F. J. O. Montagu. 
Hon. C. H. F. Noel. 


Hon. E. M. Pakenham. 
C. J. M. Riley, M.C. 


R. Mann. 
R. F. Pratt-Barlow. 


A.D.C. to G.O.C., First Army, 
BEF. 

A.P.M., IV Corps, B.E.F. 

Chief Instructor, Lewis Gun 
School, XIV Corps, B.E.F. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C., XVIII Corps, 
BEF. 

A.M.L.O., Havre, B.E.F. 

Town Major, Daours, B.E.F. 

A.D.C. to H.E. Governor of New- 
foundland. 

Staff, G.H.Q., B.E.F. 

G.S.0. 2, 38th Division, B.E.F. 

Staff, 2oth Division, B.E.F. 

A.D.C. to H.E. Governor of 
Bengal. 

G.S.O. 2, Eastern Force, E.E.F. 

Labour Corps, B.E.F. 

G.S.O. 3, Second Army, B.E.F. 


Lieutenants. 


Flying Officer, Royal Flying Corps, 
Salonika. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C., 18th Div., 
BEF. 

G.H.Q. Intell. Agent, 3rd Class, 
BEF. 

S. African Native Labour Corps, 
BEF. 

W. African Frontier Force. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C., 38th Division, 
BEF. 


and Lieutenants. 


J. Hanson. 
W. Laing. 


H. J. I. Maxwell Stuart. 


(A/Capt.) R.R. M. Tabuteau. 
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G.H.Q. Intell. Agent, 3rd Class, 
BEF. 

4th Class Agent, Intell. Corps, 
BEF. 

XIV Corps, Railway Coy., B.E.F. 

Comdt. P. of W. Camp, Fourth 
Army, B.E.F. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BATTLE OF PASSCHENDAELE 
Map Nos. 10, 11. 


Preliminary operations by the 3rd Battalion and Irish Guards. Arrange- 
ments for attack. Beginning of the battle ; action by the Guards. Ab- 
normally bad weather interferes with operations. Modification of the 
plan of attack. Local fighting. Offensive renewed ; further action by 
the Guards, who move out of line to prepare for another offensive. Last 
stages of the battle. Operations by the French. 


I 


HE great allied offensive in Flanders, known as the 

Battle of Passchendaele (sometimes called the Third 
Battle of Ypres), was launched on 31st July 1917, on a front 
of some fifteen miles from the river Lys to beyond Steen- 
straate, but the action of the Coldstream in it began a few 
days before that date. The principal blow was to be struck 
by Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army, extending over seven 
and a half miles of ground from the Zillebeke-Zandvoorde 
road to Boesinghe inclusive. The Second Army on his 
right was to support the forward movement by keeping the 
enemy engaged on its front, but for the present it was only 
to advance a short distance ; while the First French Army 
on his left was to press on to secure the main onslaught from 
counter-attack from the north, and to clear the difficult 
district between the Yser canal and the floods of the lower 
Steenbeek stream, which flows through St. Julien in a 
north-westerly direction to the Yser. It was expected that 
our troops would succeed in establishing themselves on the 
crest of the higher ground east of Ypres, where a strong 
defensive flank could be formed to facilitate subsequent 
operations, and that they would moreover secure the 
crossings over the Steenbeek. The Fifth Army was now 
composed of four Army Corps, the IInd on the right, then 
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the XIXth, then the XVIIIth (Lieutenant-General Sir Ivor 
Maxse, K.C.B.), and on the left Lord Cavan’s XIVth 
Corps. The latter, formed of four divisions (the Guards, 
2oth, 29th, and 38th), was astride the canal with the Guards 
Division on the extreme left, and next to them the 38th 
Division, then the 29th, and then the 2oth. The allied line 
from Steenstraate to about twelve hundred yards south of 
Boesinghe was on the west bank of the canal ; it crossed it 
just where the right of the Guards joined the left of the 
38th Division, and then it ran in an easterly direction to 
Wieltje. Thence it curved round along the foot of the 
slopes that lay to the east of Ypres until it reached the 
Messines ridge, which was already in our possession. The 
Guards held the section from Boesinghe inclusive for some 
fourteen hundred yards on the canal, which presented a 
formidable obstacle both to their advance and to that of the 
French who were north of Boesinghe. But added to this, 
nowhere was it possible to get safe ground on which to form 
up the troops preparatory to the delivery of the main attack, 
as all the arrangements for it and the concentration areas 
were under hostile observation and heavy fire; and this 
made the preliminary work that had to be done difficult of 
execution. The forces opposed to the Allies consisted of 
General von Arnim’s German Fourth Army from the sea 
to the river Douve, and of General Otto von Below’s 
German Sixth Army that lay to the south of the Douve ; 
both formed part of the Army Group under the Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, whose command extended 
from the coast to the Oise. The enemy’s defences were 
much strengthened by numerous small works built of re- 
inforced concrete many feet thick and popularly called 
‘ pill-boxes ’, armed with machine guns and surrounded by 
wire ; they were skilfully placed to check an advance, and 
were strong enough to withstand the ordinary fire of field 
artillery, as well as small enough to escape bombardment 
by guns of heavier calibre. 

nes On the 26th July the rst Guards Brigade took over the 
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divisional front, the 3rd Battalion Coldstream on the canal, 
the 1st Battalion Irish Guards at a camp near Roussell 
Farm, the remainder farther in rear. The 2nd and 3rd 
Brigades were in reserve. Early next morning, after a 27th. 
quieter night than usual, two wounded British soldiers were 
observed on the further bank of the canal, and Lieutenant 
C. J. Hambro and No. 8090 Private Smith, 3rd Battalion, 
at once went across to bring them in; they succeeded in 
doing this without drawing fire from the enemy. Lieu- 
tenant Hambro’s report, combined with aeroplane report, 
which stated that there were no signs of the Germans west 
of the Steenbeek, led to the belief that they had retired and 
had evacuated their defences near the canal. Officers’ 
patrols of the 3rd Battalion—in conjunction with French 
patrols on their left and with others of the 38th Division on 
their right—were accordingly sent forward at 5.20 p.m. 
that same day, on the front of the Guards Division, covered 
by a light barrage, and had little difficulty in seizing the 
enemy’s trenches beyond the canal. They were quickly 
followed by supporting platoons and ‘ moppers up’, and 
pressed on farther forward, capturing some prisoners who 
were found in the dug-outs. In the night the Battalion 
crossed the canal and established themselves some seven 
hundred yards to the east of it, taking more prisoners. An 
enemy wireless message was intercepted ordering a counter- 
attack to drive us back at all costs, and the point where it 
was to take place was identified, so that arrangements were 
promptly made to defeat this manceuvre. Meanwhile the 
French had withdrawn their patrols, but on urgent repre- 
sentations which were made to them, they again came up 
into line early in the morning of the 28th ; and at the same 28th. 
time the detachments of the 38th Division, which had not 
been able to advance far on the 27th, now joined the right 
1 “Moppers up,’ it will be remembered, was the popular name for 
those troops that followed an attack and cleared the enemy out of the deep 


dug-outs which he made a practice of constructing, and so prevented him 
from taking the assaulting columns in rear after a successful advance. 
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of the Battalion, so that both flanks were secure. In the 
afternoon the 1st Battalion Irish Guards took over the left 
half of the Coldstream line, which towards dusk was 
heavily shelled. At 10.30 p.m. the counter-attack de- 
veloped and the enemy came on in strength ; but when the 
S.O.S. signal was made, our artillery barrage came down at 
once, and this, added to rifle and machine-gun fire, very 


agth. soon dispersed his forces. Next morning the Irish Guards 


completed the success of this expedition by capturing one 
of the pill-boxes in front of them; and later in the 
day the 1st Brigade were relieved by the 2nd and 3rd 
Brigades. During this short tour in the line and on the 
30th July the casualties of the Battalion amounted to 120 
all ranks, of whom thirty-five were killed. The wounded 
were: Captain C. D. W. Parish, Lieutenants M. W. J. 
Biddulph, C. J. Hambro, G. F. N. Palmer (shell shock), 
J. W. W. Bridges (gas), 2nd Lieutenants C. E. Curwen 
(slight), J. C. Hayes (slight), W. Laird (slight), and R. A. 
Rail (slight); and seventy-six other ranks. Lieutenant 
R. L. Coltman, No. 2 Machine-gun Company (2nd Guards 
Brigade), was also wounded. More than seventy of the 
enemy were taken prisoners and among them some officers. 

This brilliant prelude to the allied offensive was warmly 
commended by the Corps Commander. Lord Cavan also 
praised the Royal Engineers for the rapid construction of 
bridges which they threw over the canal, with the assistance 
of the 4th Battalion (Pioneers), who on the 27th furnished 
a detachment for that purpose under Captain L. Bootle- 
Wilbraham. The light bridges were made of floating petrol 
tins or of mats, and a party of the 4th Battalion was furnished 
daily to keep them in repair and in working order. During 
these few days, from the 27th to the 30th July, our Pioneers 
lost five casualties. The importance of the work done by 
the 1st Guards Brigade at this time was recognized by the 
Commander-in-Chief : 

On the 27th July the German forward defence system was found 
to be unoccupied on the northern portion of the Fifth Army front. 
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British Guards and French troops seized the opportunity to cross the 
Yser canal, and established themselves firmly in the enemy’s first and 
support trenches on a front of about 3,000 yards east and north of 
Boesinghe. All hostile attempts to eject them failed, and during the 
night seventeen bridges were thrown across the canal by our troops. 
This operation greatly facilitated the task of the allied troops on this 
part of the battle front, to whose attack the Yser canal had previously 
presented a formidable obstacle. 

The advance of the Guards Division, like that of the rest 
of the Fifth Army, was to be made in a series of bounds 
which were arranged to suit as far as possible both the 
position of the principal lines of the enemy’s defences and 
the configuration of the ground. The 2nd Guards Brigade 
on the right, next to the 113th Infantry Brigade of the 
38th Division, and the 3rd Guards Brigade on the left, next 
to the French, formed the first line of the Guards’ attack, 
and occupied a front of a thousand yards ; the rst Guards 
Brigade in reserve. The brigades were formed in two lines 
each of two battalions. The 2nd Brigade, with the 1st 
Battalion Scots on the right and the 2nd Battalion Irish 
Guards on the left, followed respectively by the 3rd Bat- 
talion Grenadiers and rst Battalion Coldstream ; the 3rd 
Brigade with the 1st Battalion Grenadiers, then the Welsh 
Guards, followed by the 4th Battalion Grenadiers and 
2nd Battalion Scots Guards ; and the 1st Brigade with the 
2nd Battalions of the Grenadiers and of the Coldstream, 
followed by the 1st Battalion Irish and 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream Guards. The boundaries of the Division, of the 
brigades, and of the battalions were carefully laid down to 
prevent all chance of overlapping. The final objective of 
the first day of the offensive was to gain possession of the 
crossings over the Steenbeek stream, which is about 3,800 
yards from the canal, and the different stages or bounds to 
reach it were described by colours, as had been done at the 
Somme the year before. The first bound was to carry the 
troops to the Blue Line, some 1,000 yards from the canal ; 
the next objective was the Black Line 700 yards farther 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 28th Dec. 1917. 
G2 
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forward ; then the Green Line 1,100 yards beyond ; and 
lastly the Green Dotted Line, part of which lay on the right 
bank of the Steenbeek and about 1,000 yards from the 
Green Line. The 2nd and 3rd Guards Brigades were 
responsible for the capture of the Blue, Black, and Green 
Lines ; two battalions of the 1st Brigade for that of the 
Green Dotted Line, and were ordered to occupy ground 
in front of it by patrols, but not beyond another Line called 
the Red Line, which ran about half a mile ahead. The two 
leading battalions of the front brigades were to carry the 
Blue and Black Lines, and their rear battalions the Green 
Line ; and the movements of all units were timed so that 
they might be in a position to support the general advance 
and to accomplish the special task allotted to each of them. 

The attack was to conform to the moves and lifts of the 
barrage, which was to advance at the rate of one hundred 
yards in four minutes. The leading battalions to be formed 
in four waves on a four-platoon frontage, the 1st and 2nd 
waves to take the Blue Line, and the 3rd and 4th waves the 
Black. For the capture of the Green Line the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream were to attack in three waves on a front of four 
platoons ; No. 3 Company (Captain G. D. Treloar) on the 
right and No. 4 (Captain A. E. F. Selfe) on the left, were 
to form the first two waves, No. 1 Company (Captain T. K. 
Barnsley) the third wave. Special attention was paid to 
the consolidation of the ground gained, and orders were 
given to form and to garrison strong points, which were to 
be at once constructed under the Royal Engineers ; also 
to secure communications with the other formations on the 
flanks. Moreover, the ‘ mopping up’ was a duty of im- 
portance, and not less than a platoon from each of the 
attacking battalions was detailed for the purpose; No. 2 
Company (Captain E. G. Gillilan) of the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream was to undertake this duty up to the Blue Line, 
and also to take back prisoners captured up to the Green 
Line. Provision was also made for a company of 3rd Bat- 
talion Grenadiers and 1st Battalion Coldstream to help to 
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consolidate the Green Dotted Line, and it was laid down 
that if units on the flanks were held up, the advance was 
not to be checked, but small parties were to be dropped to 
form a defensive flank, the barrage to be followed closely 
by the infantry in all cases. It is hardly possible to describe 
all the numerous orders that were issued to co-ordinate the 
movements of the different troops that composed the Divi- 
sion and the 2nd Guards Brigade, of which the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream formed part. It may suffice to say that the 
whole course of the coming battle was carefully thought 
out beforehand in minute detail, that all contingencies were 
provided for, and that clear directions were given to every 
unit, and if necessary to every sub-unit, to carry out the task 
it had to perform, and to know the precise moment it was 
expected to do it. The time was always given in terms of 
zero hour, on Z day which was the first day of the offensive, 
or on Y day which was the day before. In this way the 
troops knew exactly what to do and when to do it; the 
artillery how to keep up and regulate their barrages, when 
to move forward as the attack progressed, and where to go; 
the same for the machine-gun companies and trench-mortar 
batteries ; how ammunition was to be brought up ; and how 
some smoke barrages were to be made if the wind proved to 
be favourable. Communication with aircraft was estab- 
lished, and leading troops wishing to signal to aeroplanes 
could do so by panels, but were not to show their positions 
by flares unless this was called for by the airmen. A modern 
offensive battle had become a complicated operation, de- 
manding much laborious preparation and great powers of 
organization, and in the qualifications needed to obtain the 
best results possible the Brigade of Guards were not 
deficient. 

The orders for the rst Guards Brigade were somewhat 
different, because, as already explained, two battalions only 
were to be sent forward in the first instance, the other two, 
the 3rd Battalion Coldstream and the rst Battalion Irish 
Guards, being held in divisional reserve, to occupy the west 
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bank of the Yser canal at zero plus four hours. The task 
allotted to the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers and the 2nd Bat- 
talion Coldstream was to seize the Green Dotted Line along 
the divisional front, and if in advancing towards it the 
attack of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades were to be held up, the 
1st Brigade were not to become involved in the fighting 
without orders from the Brigadier ; but if the support of 
one or two companies would enable progress to be made, 
Commanding Officers of units might give it. The Dotted 
Line was not like the other Lines in rear of it, parallel to 
the canal ; it formed a curve with only a part of it on the 
eastern bank of the Steenbeek where it fronted north-east, 
and then it avoided the stream where it was not fordable, 
and ran back to the Green Line facing north, to a point near 
the left of the Guards’ boundary. The 2nd Battalion Cold- 
stream placed on the left of the line had therefore to wheel 
up to the left when making their attack, pivoting on their 
left platoon and conforming to their creeping barrage. 
Communications were to be established between the two 
battalions, also by the Grenadiers with the 38th Division, 
and by our 2nd Battalion with the 3rd Guards Brigade 
where the Dotted Line cut the Green Line. It was further 
arranged that when the final objective was reached, outposts 
were to be thrown forward, and if cavalry were able to get 
up to the line, touch with them was to be maintained ; 
also that a French patrol was to move along the northern 
boundary of the rst Brigade in conjunction with patrols of 
the 2nd Battalion Coldstream. 

The whole of the attack was in short to be conducted by 
the orderly flowing onwards of a series of waves, in forma- 
tions best suited to get through the hostile barrages with the 
least, possible loss, and timed to arrive at certain selected 
points of the enemy’s defences, so that each of them might 
be captured in regular succession, and then consolidated. 
The advancing infantry to be adequately supported by a 
sufficient number of machine guns and trench mortars, and 
to be well covered by accurate artillery fire. When the first 
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position was taken, the next wave was to press on and to 
seize the line in front of it; and the movement was to 
continue until the final objective laid down in the day’s 
programme was occupied, and firmly held with outposts 
thrown out in front. Every group of units had its own 
special task to perform, a task already defined beforehand 
and not beyond its powers ; communications with adjacent 
groups were provided for ; and the general line of the Fifth 
Army with the French on its left had its limited objective 
laid down which it was expected to reach, but beyond which 
it was not to make any great advance. Having arrived there, 
it was at once to fortify the positions that were gained, to 
establish strong defensive points in the new line, and to be 
prepared to resist the enemy’s counter-attacks which it was 
to be expected he would launch. Meanwhile, immediate 
arrangements would be begun to deliver a further attack 
without any delay, and to drive the Germans still farther 
back, until at last their line was in danger of being ruptured, 
when a retreat would become of imperative necessity. 

One of the problems that had to be solved was how to 
get the troops safely into their assembly areas whence to 
start the attack. The preliminary intense bombardment 
and counter-bombardment was going on in full force, and 
many of the roads were under heavy fire. Almost at the 
last moment the place of assembly of the first Guards 
Brigade had to be changed, but before Y day all units had 
reconnoitred both by day and by night the ground on which 
they were to form, and had a thorough knowledge of the 
tracks leading from it to the front as well as to the rear. To 
avoid giving information to the hostile aircraft, daylight 
movements were conducted under special rules. No 
column larger than one platoon was to be formed ; these 
columns were to be at irregular distances apart of not less 
than two hundred yards; and there was to be a distance 
of not less than a thousand yards between companies. 
Platoons when in the open were to straggle like Labour 
battalion working parties, and were not to march as compact 
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bodies, and every effort was to be made to prevent the 
hostile airmen from concluding that the trenches were 
occupied by troops. The men were to sit down at the 
bottom of the trenches, and whenever possible they were 
to take advantage of or to provide overhead cover. If parts 
of the tracks became impassable owing to shell fire, units 
might make detours to avoid it, but they must keep within 
the area of their own brigades. The 4th (Pioneer) Battalion, 
while also moving to their assembly post, were occupied in 
repairing the bridges which the bombardment was injuring, 
and in laying down more mat-bridges to enable the passage 
of the Yser canal to be made rapidly and without check. 
In spite of many difficulties the assembly of the Division 
was successfully carried out with no serious mishap on 

3oth Y day, the 30th July, and the troops got into the positions 

Jay. allotted to them. An extract from General Ponsonby’s 
diary may be of interest : 

July 30th, Have just returned from the line, one of those grue- 
some walks when one meets nothing but wounded men, and one 
is obliged to keep stepping over dead bodies. . . . We have now two 
companies of the Scots Guards in touch with the 38th Division on 
our right. The remaining companies Scots and Irish Guards move 
up this afternoon and cross the canal in driblets. . . . The 3rd 
Grenadier and the 1st Coldstream Guards move to their assembly 
position west of the canal this evening. .. .Our guns are fairly lumping 
over gas shells now for all they are worth, and it really seems to be 
effective as the shelling has decreased. 

The diary of Lieutenant W. B. St. Leger, 2nd Battalion, 
same date, says : 

We marched away between ten and eleven to-night to the forming 
up fields. Arms were piled in columns of platoons, and the men took 
off their kits and slept where they were. 

All was now ready for the coming strife ; and in the after- 
noon zero hour was announced at 3.50 a.m. on the 31st July. 
31st Just before the moment arrived for launching the offen- 
July. sive, discharges of thermit and blazing oil began the battle, 
and then precisely at the appointed time the artillery opened 
and the allied infantry moved forward to drive out of his 
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defences the enemy who appears to have been taken by 
surprise, for his counter-barrage was weak and late. 

We had a very cheerless breakfast in a wet thin mist at about 
3 a.m... . There had been firing all the night, but at the moment 
of zero every gun began to speak. The whole horizon to the north- 
east, east, and south-east was lit up by one continuous dancing flame 
composed of jagged flashes of bursting shells. The guns made a 
deafening row. The solitary broken walls of a ruined village with its 
shattered spectres of trees showed up grimly against the blazing horizon. 
Sergeant Harris} gave a short laugh. ‘A fine picture of civilization, 
Sir,’ he said. ‘ Fritz’s Reveillé’, said one man to the other.? 
The attack was immediately successful, especially north of 
St. Julien where British and French troops carried the 
German first trench system with hardly a check; and in 
spite of opposition, making steady progress according to the 
programme through the other lines in succession, they 
gained their final objectives, and held them firmly. A 
counter-attack developed at the point where we linked on 
to our Ally, that is where the 3rd Guards Brigade were 
operating, but it was completely repulsed. Farther to the 
south the enemy’s second line was taken as far as the Ypres- 
Roulers railway after a sharp struggle at Frezenberg. 
Beyond the railway the resistance was stronger, and much 
heavy fighting took place ; but except at Westhoek where, 
however, we seized the outskirts of the village, our forces 
established themselves on the crest of the ridge, and de- 
prived the Germans of the observation they had enjoyed for 
so long over the Ypres plain. Later in the day counter- 
attacks were launched south of the Menin road to St. Julien 
and a fierce conflict ensued, but our hold on the ridge was 
not shaken. The onslaught of the Fifth Army was well 
supported by the second Army on its right, which advanced 
within the limits assigned to it, and captured Hollebeke 
as well as La Basse Ville on the Lys, which is situated close 
to Wameton. At the end of the day we had more than 

1 No. 6210 Sergeant H. Harris served in the 2nd Battalion from the 
beginning of the war ; he fell in action 31st July 1917. 

3 Lieut. W. B. St. Leger’s Diary, 31st July. 
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6,100 prisoners, including 133 officers, and some 25 guns, 
not counting those that were captured by our Ally. 

The Coldstream were engaged on almost the same 
historic ground where in October 1914 they arrived in 
Flanders, and were directed as part of the rst Corps towards 
Roulers, in the hope of preventing the enemy from getting 
possession of the Belgian coast. The operations that then 
followed developed into the First Battle of Ypres, when the 
few divisions that composed the British Expeditionary Force 
arrested the fierce onrush of the German masses who were 
forcing their way to the Channel Ports. The Polygon Woods, 
held by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions, lie just to the east of 
Westhoek ; Gheluvelt, where the 1st Battalion were over- 
whelmed, is to the south of it; and to the south-west is 
Klein Zillebeke, close to which part of the then 4th (Guards) 
Brigade helped to maintain the line in that heroic stand that 
resisted the last efforts of the enemy and shattered all his 
hopes of success. The district was full of memories that 
appealed to every Regiment of the British Army ; for with 
that momentous first struggle at Ypres the small body of 
our Regular Forces was becoming used up—indeed all but 
annihilated. It was one of the last battles which they fought 
as such, and perhaps it was the most glorious and the most 
important of all that are recorded in their long and splendid 
history of valour and devotion to their Sovereign and 
country. Other brave men replaced them, and on the 
31st July 1917 the situation was very different to what it 
was three years before. Then a thin line inadequately 
protected by weak defences hastily thrown up, was holding 
on desperately against overwhelming odds ; whereas now 
we had a large military force available, amply supplied with 
artillery, and we were strong enough to attack the enemy 
and drive him out of his fortifications even when they were 
elaborately and scientifically constructed. 

In the present conflict the leading wave of the rst Battalion 
Coldstream reached the Blue Line shortly after 6 a.m., and in 
advancing towards it, No. 3 Company gave material assis- 
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tance to No. 2 Company, then engaged in ‘ mopping up ’. 
Half an hour later the two leading companies of the Battalion 
were near the Black Line, where the protective barrage 
remained stationary two hundred yards in front of it for 
about an hour, and the waves got ready to attack. Then at 
the appointed moment the barrage lifted a hundred yards 
every four minutes ; and our men keeping as close to it as 
possible, moved under its protection until they carried the 
Green Line, and at once consolidated it under heavy fire. 
Meanwhile, our artillery again played on the ground beyond 
for another hour, and outposts were thrown out, as far as 
the barrage permitted, to cover consolidation. The enemy 
fought well, but he was not able to withstand the pressure 
brought to bear upon him, and the attack, which was con- 
ducted with great regularity and determination, succeeded 
in forcing him out of the lines he held. During this stage 
of the combat the fifth Victoria Cross of this war was won 
for the Regiment by No. 15067 Private Thomas Witham, 
for most conspicuous bravery. A German machine gun in 
a concrete emplacement was seen to be enfilading the 
Battalion on the right, and impeding the advance. Private 
Witham, who was in the leading wave, on his own initiative 
worked his way from shell hole to shell hole through our 
own barrage, rushed the machine gun, and single handed 
captured an officer and two other ranks as well as the gun.? 
The losses of the 1st Battalion on this day and on the 
1st August were: forty-two killed in action, including 
Captain T. K. Barnsley, died of wounds, and one hundred 
and twenty-four wounded, including Captain A. E. F. 
Selfe, M.C. (slight), Lieutenants G. G. Boyd and O. S. 
Leigh-Bennett,? and 2nd Lieutenants W. Evans (slight), 
R.S. Maitland-Edwards, J. W. Buckley (slight), and C.I.P. 
Smith-Ryland ; also Lieutenant F. M. Fisher, No. 2 
Machine-gun Company, 2nd Guards Brigade, wounded 


2 Appendix No. 2. 
® Lieutenant O. S. Leigh-Bennett did not survive, but died of his 
wounds 17th November 1918. 
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(slight). Total all ranks, 167. The 2nd Guards Brigade 
lost Colonel E. Greer, 2nd Battalion Irish Guards, killed 
early in the morning, the only Commanding Officer of a 
battalion of the Division who fell that day. 

The 2nd Battalion Coldstream moved from their place 
of assembly in two parallel columns, No. 1 Company 
(Captain Lord Gage), No. 2 (Captain W. E. C. Baynes) on 
the right, No. 3 (Lieutenant A. W. Kirk), and No. 4 
(Lieutenant B. W. Brocklebank) on the left, with intervals 
of two hundred yards between platoons. On gaining touch 
with the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers they deployed and 
advanced in two waves, Nos. 1 and 3 Companies in front 
line, Nos. 2 and 4 in rear ; the waves in artillery formation, 
one hundred and fifty yards’ distance between them and 
one hundred yards between lines. At 6.20 a.m. they reached 
the Yser canal, to the west of which there had only been one 
casualty ; the hostile barrage, however, was at times heavy 
there, but it was not continuous and was observed to lift 
at regular intervals which enabled unit commanders to 
cross without much difficulty. Arriving at the Black Line 
the Battalion had to get through another hostile barrage 
which occasioned some casualties, but did not check the 
advance, and the line was passed at 7.45 a.m., exactly at 
the time laid down. When within one thousand yards of the 
Green Line the ground was swept by machine-gun and 
artillery fire, and the losses increased. Pushing on, the 
leading companies closed up to our barrage near the Green 
Line at 8.50 a.m., just as the guns began to lengthen the 
range ; and then the very difficult manceuvre of changing 
front half-left, in order to assault the Green Dotted Line, 
was successfully accomplished, No. 3 Company pivoting on 
its left and swinging round its right as No. 1 advanced. 
Precisely at the scheduled time the objective was seized and 
consolidation began at 9.30 a.m. Touch on the right was 
maintained by No. 2 Company with the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, who had secured the crossings over the 
Steenbeek, and having pushed a little more than a company 
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across the stream, their detachment dug in sixty yards 
beyond the farther bank. Touch was also established with 
the 3rd Guards Brigade ; the French, however, had been 
temporarily held up, and communications with them were 
not gained till a few hours later, but they were not afterwards 
severed. A German aeroplane succeeded in flying over the 
position at about a hundred feet elevation, and this drew upon 
our Battalion a very accurate artillery fire which caused many 
casualties, added to which a good deal of sniping developed on 
the right. No. 1 Company were hard at work digging in, but 
the ground was very wet, their front as much as three hundred 
and fifty yards, their ranks were getting thin, and the volume 
of their rifle fire was small. Nevertheless, the line was held 
and consolidated. At dusk patrols were sent out to recon- 
Noitre, and later at 10.30 p.m. Nos. 1 and 3 Companies pushed 
forward a hundred and fifty yards and occupied a strong point 
on the left front, near the divisional boundary, which was 
also consolidated under cover of a dark night. 

The 2nd Battalion lost on the 31st July and 1st August : 
forty-five killed or died of wounds, including Lieutenants 
R. C. G. G. Leveson-Gower, B. V. Brocklebank, and L. C. 
Leggatt, and 2nd Lieutenant T. H. Porritt, M.C.; also 
Lieutenant A. A. Fisher-Smith, No. 1 Machine-gun Com- 
pany, 1st Guards Brigade. One hundred and fifteen 
wounded, Captain Viscount Gage, Lieutenants A. W. Kirk, 
and W. B. St. Leger (slight), and 2nd Lieutenant R. At- 
kinson. Total all ranks, 160. The Battalion, moreover, 
lost their Medical Officer, Captain D. McVicker, R.A.M.C., 
wounded. Many of the Sergeants of the Battalion were 
casualties, among them Drill-Sergeant W. Lamb wounded, 
and all in No. 2 Company were either killed or wounded, so 
that No. 5208 Corporal W. Kent became Company Sergeant- 
Major, which position he filled very efficiently. In the 3rd 
Battalion Lieutenant G. J. M. Hardy was mortally wounded, 
31st, and died that day. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were 
actively engaged in continuing their work by improving 
the roads and tracks in rear of the attacking brigades, and 
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by maintaining the bridges over the Yser canal in good 
order ; and these duties they discharged with conspicuous 
success. The importance of their labours can hardly be 
exaggerated, for on the faithful performance of them de- 
pended the communications between the troops at the front 
and the advanced base for supplies, stores, ammunition, 
&c. The ‘pill boxes’ already mentioned were more 
plentiful on the right of the Guards’ attack, and a few words 
appear necessary to explain more in detail what they were, 
for they were encountered for the first time during these 
operations. For the most part these blockhouses were built 
in the ruins of the numerous farms scattered about in the 
country. They were well concealed under old roofs and 
screened from frontal view by brick and rubble ; often they 
were covered on top by old tiles, grass, or earth. Inside 
they accommodated about eight to twelve men, and they were 
strong enough to resist a direct hit from a field gun. Their 
weakness seemed to lie in the fact that their field of fire, 
obtained from the loopholes or windows with which they 
were provided, was extremely limited. This enabled troops 
to work round them, and to close up to them, often without 
much difficulty. In their advance the 2nd Grenadier Guards 
had to deal with a large number of these block-houses, and 
in almost every case the enemy surrendered as soon as he 
saw our troops working round his flank towards the rear and 
cutting off his retreat. Some machine guns and many 
prisoners were captured by the Grenadiers in this way.! 
The general results of the operations on the first day of 
the offensive were entirely satisfactory and gave a bright 
promise of future victories ; there was every hope that at 
least the Germans would be driven from the Belgian coast 
and deprived of their principal submarine base. Lord Cavan 
sent home the following hurried note on the rst August : 
The Guards Division, nobly supported right through by the 
38th Division on their right, and French on left, scored a great 
success yesterday. Order of Battle of Guards Division was: [as 


1 1st Guards Brigade Report, Sept. 1917. 
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already given] I enclose a dirty Map (haven’t got a cleaner !) which will 
explain all. Artillery barrage was perfect. Our casualties roughly 
1,200 in each Division ; 28 Guards’ Officers. Captures about 750 
Germans,! and 30 odd machine guns, one howitzer. No time for 
more. Everything was exactly as H.R.H. the Colonel and H.M. the 
Col-in-Chief would have wished. Weather broken badly. Whole 
ground a morass. No possibility of further advance for some days. 

The elements in fact intervened in favour of the Germans. 
In the evening of the 31st July the rain came down in 
torrents and continued without a break for four days, when 
there was a short and uncertain lull in the storm. Orders 
had been given to renew the attack on the 4th August, but 
owing to the weather, operations on a large scale could not 
be carried out, and the intention had reluctantly to be 
abandoned. The whole district was devastated by the war, 
everything was in ruins, the roads were broken up, and the 
land was a mere mass of shell holes. The trenches soon 
became wet ditches in which the men had to stand up to 
their knees in water without covering or protection of 
any sort; every shell hole was a pond; the country was 
transformed into a bog, and movements were impossible 
except along a few well-defined tracks that were the targets 
for the hostile artillery. The hardships to which the troops 
were subjected are difficult to exaggerate; no hot food 
could be brought up to them, they were soaked through, 
plastered with mud, and under continual shell fire. They 
could not even move about to get warm, for they then 
became a mark for the enemy, and the only exercise they 
could get was by constant digging. In spite of all these 
serious and very depressing discomforts the men were very 
cheerful and in the best of spirits ; nothing damped their 
military ardour and their fine morale. ‘I can’t say enough 


1 This number of prisoners is somewhat larger than the reality, as when 
counted they amounted to 632 all ranks. Among them were some officers 
belonging to a Hanoverian Regiment who had ‘ Gibraltar ’ embroidered 
on their right sleeve, in memory of the services rendered by that Regiment 
to the British Crown, when Hanover was in the possession of the King 
of England from 1714 to 1837. 
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how splendid these fellows are ; there were no complaints 
or grousing anywhere to be heard.’! The transport of 
stores was carried out by pack animals, and they brought up 
safely to the front, through a desert of shell holes and under 
heavy fire, ammunition, grenades, and reserve iron rations. 
The 4th Battalion put down duck-boards which facilitated 
communications, with the disadvantage nevertheless of being 
visible by hostile aircraft. The weather affected the activity 
of the Germans, who confined their efforts to St. Julien and 
to the south of it, yet without success ; on the Guards’ front 
they seemed to disappear from close proximity to our 
trenches. But the unusual deluge of rain brought them 
some solid benefits. They gained valuable time ; they were 
able to recover from the disorganization which our first 
attack produced, and during the period of inaction they 
could bring up reinforcements. 

The Division remained on the ground they had won till 
the 7th August, and during the interval their section of the 
line was held by a brigade. On the evening of the 1st August 
the rst Guards Brigade relieved the 2nd and 3rd Brigades, 
the 3rd Battalion Coldstream and the 1st Battalion Irish 
Guards being in the front line. On the 3rd the 2nd Brigade 
relieved the 1st, who moved back by train to Proven, and 
on the sth the 3rd Brigade became responsible for the line 
until the 7th, when it was taken over by the 86th Infantry 
Brigade (29th Division), and the Guards were then all with- 
drawn to the Proven—-Herzeele area. The losses of the 
3rd Battalion during this short tour were forty-one other 
ranks, of whom four were killed ; moreover, Lieutenant 
W. A. Nichols, No. 1 Machine-gun Company, was wounded 
(shell shock) 2nd August. The losses of the 4th Battalion 
up to the 7th amounted to forty-nine all ranks, of whom 
seven were killed, and including Captain H. E. Whaley, 
wounded on the 5th August. Many of the men were 
completely exhausted by the deep mud which everywhere 
covered the ground. The rain had swollen all the water- 

1 General Ponsonby’s Diary, rst Aug. 
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courses into rushing torrents, and it increased the flow of 
the Steenbeek into a flood ; orders were therefore received 
not to take over the trenches on the east of the stream, and 
instead to establish the whole of the front line on the 
western bank. There was much disappointment among all 
ranks on account of this unfortunate sequel to the very 
successful onslaught of the 31st July, and that abnormally 
bad weather should rob them of the prospects which, but 
for this untoward event, they might fairly expect to realize. 
General Feilding and his A.D.C., 2nd Lieutenant R. D. 
Gamble, had a narrow escape on the 4th August from a shell, 
but both luckily got off without a scratch. Good fortune 
also attended H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who the same day 
went up as far as the Green Line, in the midst of some lively 
shelling. A fine act of gallantry was done by No. 4029 
Company Sergeant-Major (Drill-Sergeant) Hubert George 
Simons, D.C.M., 1st Battalion Coldstream, on the 5th, at 
Saul’s Farm just in front of the Black Line. A direct hit 
on a dug-out caused several boxes of Véry lights to go off 
and set the woodwork and camouflage on fire; one of the 
wounded men was buried under the burning debris ; the 
Drill-Sergeant, knowing that there was a considerable number 
of bombs quite close to the fire, immediately dashed in and at 
imminent danger to himself managed to extinguish it. But for 
this prompt and gallant action the wounded man would have 
been blown up before he could have been rescued, and asa relief 
was going on, the lives of many would have been lost by the 
explosion which must otherwise inevitably have taken place. 

Orders congratulating the troops upon their conduct in 
the field were issued : 


1. The Corps Commander thanks every Officer and man in the 
XIVth Corps for their splendid efforts to-day. R.E., the Field and 
Heavy Artillery share the chief honours of the advance of two and 
a half miles. Labour Companies and all sorts of Transport Drivers 


1 Drill-Sergeant Simons was recommended for the Victoria Cross for 
this fine performance ; he was awarded a Bar to his Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 
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deserve the fullest recognition also for the way they stuck to their 


job under harassing fire. (Sgnd) F. Garuorne Harpy, 
31st Fuly 1917. B.G. G.S. XIVth Corps. 


2. In forwarding the above report of the Corps Commander, 
I cannot find words to express my own thanks to all ranks for their 
splendid services. From all sources I hear that the Artillery barrage 
was excellent, while the work of the R.E., Pioneers, and Carrying 
parties was indefatigable throughout. The Infantry carried on the 
great traditions of the Brigade of Guards. Finally the clearing of the 
battlefield by the R.A.M.C. was beyond reproach. 

(Sgnd) G. FEILDING, 
4th August 1917. MG. 


3. I should like to express to the Battalions of my Brigade my 
congratulations on the splendid success achieved by them on 
July 31st. All ranks have again shown that splendid devotion to 
duty for which the Brigade of Guards has always been distinguished. 
The Brigade has again, if I may say so, added fresh lustre to its past 
records. I take this opportunity to record with deep regret the losses 
that must inevitably occur in battle. I refer especially to the death 
in action of the following Officers : 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hopwood, Commanding 1st Coldstream 
Guards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. Greer, Commanding 2nd Irish Guards, 
one of the most promising Officers in the Army. 

Captain Sir John Dyer, Bart., late Staff Captain to the Brigade. 

The Revd. Father Knapp.? 


1 Poor Father Knapp has been killed. He is a terrible loss to us all. 
He had been out practically all the war, and was I think, one of the most 
wonderful men I have ever met. He was a sort of Saint if ever there was 
one, and although a Roman Catholic Priest, he was loved by the whole 
Brigade just as much by Protestants as by Roman Catholics. Father 
Knapp was always with his men (Irish Guards) in the front line. I can 
remember at Loos and Hohenzollern Redoubt and last year on the Somme 
when he wandered about on the battle-field at night, calling out to his 
men, and when they answered him back he managed to get food and water 
to them, and consequently rescued any number of wounded men and got 
them back to the dressing station. A man with the most lovable nature 
with his white hair flowing in the wind he will never be, I think, forgotten 
by the Irish Guards or by the Brigade who called him Father. (Major- 
General J. Ponsonby’s Diary, 1st August.) 
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These Officers were well known to all of us in the 2nd Guards 
Brigade, and I know all ranks will with myself deeply deplore their 
loss. There are also many among the rank and file that have fallen, 
and I can only add my sympathy to their comrades in the Brigade. 
I feel that the Iqsses both among Officers and men will act as an 
incentive to us who are left to go forward again when we are called 
upon to do so. 

(Sgnd) J. Ponsonsy, 
Brigadier-General Commanding 
August 4th 1917. 2nd Guards Brigade. 


This was one of the last orders issued by General Ponsonby 
to his Brigade; for a few weeks later he was promoted 
Major-General and appointed to the command of the 4oth 
Division, then attached to the Third Army. He had been 
with the rst Battalion Coldstream since the beginning of the 
war for three very memorable years, as their Commanding 
Officer and as their Brigadier, and his departure from them 
did not take place without many regrets on both sides. He 
left the 22nd August with the sincere good wishes of all 
ranks, and was succeeded by Brigadier-General B. N. 
Sergison-Brooke, D.S.O., Grenadier Guards. On the 
27th August the Guards began to relieve the 29th Division, 
and again went into the line, having taken it over on the 
morning of the 29th. Casualties in the 4th Battalion 
Coldstream (Pioneers) to the end of the month amounted to 
twenty-seven, of whom one man was killed, and included 
Lieutenant E. Overton-Jones wounded on the 22nd. More- 
over, Major-General T. G. Matheson, commanding the 
20th Division, was wounded on the 8th (gas), and Captain 
A. F. Smith, G.S.O. 2, XIVth Corps, was also wounded, 
the 11th. Officers who joined Coldstream Battalions during 
the month of August were : 


1st Battakon, Captain I. Bullough, Lieutenant R. T. Burton, 

2nd Lieutenants J. N. P. Lascelles and R. B. Howey ; 2nd Battalion, 

Captain E. P. Brassey, 2nd Lieutenants F. R. Poole, F. N. Turner, 

H. A. F. Crewdson, E. F. Lutyens, and A. D. Cross; 3rd Battalion, 

2nd Lieutenants R. V. Babington, C. J. L. Hull, L. Tyler, and 
H2 
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R. H. S. Spicer ; 4th Battalion (Pioneers), Lieutenant E. G. C. 
Richards, 2nd Lieutenants M. Hardy and H. F. Cornish. 
roth Meanwhile, Westhoek was taken on the roth August, and 
ANB: as the weather showed some signs of improvement towards 
15th. the middle of the month, the opportunity was seized to 
renew the offensive. It was preceded by operations under- 
taken farther south in the neighbourhood of Loos, and the 
whole of Hill 70, which the Guards attacked two years 
before and had then partly captured, was now wholly in 
our possession; this was a valuable gain won by the 
Canadians, and it increased our command. over the defences 
of Lens. Activity in this quarter and in the Arras area 
continued in August and in September to distract the enemy 
and to keep him from concentrating his attention near 
Ypres, where our main blow was being struck. The second 
stage of the Battle of Passchendaele began at 4.45 a.m. on 
x6th. the morning of the 16th August, on a front extending from 
the Ypres-Menin road to our junction with the French, 
who also took part in the engagement. On the left the attack 
achieved its object ; the hamlet of Wijdendrift on the east 
of the Steenbeek as well as the southern outskirts of Lange- 
marck were soon taken, and shortly afterwards the enemy 
was ejected from that village and from nearly all his defences 
in that quarter on the Langemarck-Gheluvelt line. The 
French also cleared the difficult ground lying between the 
canal and the lower reaches of the Steenbeek—where it was 
called the Martjevaart—and they seized the bridge-head of 
Drie Grachten over the Yser canal close to Noordschote, 
just below the point where the Martjevaart flows into it. 
But the opposition to our advance was greater on the right, 
and little progress was made there, except that our troops 
established themselves firmly on a line running north from 
St. Julien, and so secured the flank of our gains which have 
just been mentioned. The day ended by creating a wide 
gap in the German third line system, and we captured 
prisoners and guns, but the main object of the attack was 
not reached. Then, unfortunately, the weather again broke, 
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and the rain hampered and even prevented further move- 
ments. The positions occupied by the contending forces 
were not in consequence materially altered, though we made 
some advance near St. Julien before the month closed, 
which proved to be the wettest August known for many 
years. 


II 


The general results of the engagement had not been as 
satisfactory as had been expected, and it was necessary to 
revise the method of conducting the offensive. The higher 
ground over which the Ypres—Menin road runs had to be 
taken ; it was the key to the German resistance. The task 
was a special one, and the experience already gained showed 
that it ought to be entrusted to a separate commander rather 
than to one who was also responsible for a long line of 
attack. Accordingly the left of the Second Army was 
prolonged northwards somewhat beyond Westhoek, while 
the battle front was extended southwards to the Ypres— 
Comines canal, and the attack on this part of the field was 
now to be conducted by Sir Herbert Plumer. Moreover, 
the enemy had somewhat changed his system of defence ; 
his front trenches were held lightly, in sufficient strength 
only to disorganize the attack, while the bulk of his forces 
were kept in close reserve to deliver a rapid counter-attack 
before we were able to consolidate the position which had 
been overrun. To meet these tactics some modifications 
were introduced in our own dispositions. Our objectives 
were not to be so far forward as they were before, the 
assaulting troops were to have a less distance to go, and 
our artillery were to be prepared to disperse at once the 
hostile counter-attacks directly they developed. The re- 
arrangement of British forces was pushed on as quickly as 
possible, to be ready to pursue the operations immediately 
when weather conditions improved ; an interval, however, 
of a few weeks had to elapse before all the preparations 
were complete, and before the ground had recovered from 
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the heavy rainfall of August, and was ina fit state to allow a 
further advance on a large scale to be undertaken. The 
next onslaught on the German Lines was therefore fixed 
for the 20th September. 

Meantime the Guards Division occupying the line found 
themselves some way beyond their former position on the 
Steenbeek ; the push made on the 16th had advanced it 
nearly as far as the Broenbeek stream, a small tributary of 
the Steenbeek flowing from east to west. The enemy was 
very active, and our front line was not easy to hold; the 
defences there were not formed of continuous trenches but 
of an irregular line of isolated posts about six hundred yards 
from the supports. A good deal of local fighting took place, 
in which the three battalions of the Regiment suffered losses. 
The struggles that ensued will be best illustrated by one or 


roth two incidents. On the roth September the 3rd Battalion 


Sept. 


12th. 


* Coldstream relieved the 2nd Battalion. That night a patrol 


of some thirty Germans made a bombing attack on the 
French Liaison post in Ney Copse which retired on our 
post, but French soldiers were unable to make our men 
understand the situation. In the consequent confusion of 
languages the enemy penetrated into the copse in rear of 
our forward posts, until a local counter-attack drove him 
out of it. Next night the Germans in three parties each 
some thirty strong drove in two posts on the left of the 
3rd Battalion, but a counter-attack regained them. The 
attacking party, however, again forced their way into them, 
and by the time that a second counter-attack was organized 
daylight interfered with the operation. On the 12th the 
2nd Battalion Irish Guards relieved our 3rd Battalion, and 
were heavily attacked, when orders were issued to withdraw 
from advanced posts to allow the heavy artillery to bombard 
the ground north of the Broenbeek ; and this appears to 
have been effective. This sort of front-line warfare went 
on until the Guards were again relieved by the 29th Division 
and were withdrawn to the Proven area on the 2oth and 


21st. 21st September. On the 22nd Brigadier-General Jeffreys, 
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C.M.G., relinquished the command of the 1st Guards 
Brigade, on promotion to Major-General to command 
the 19th Division, and was succeeded by Brigadier- 
General C. R. Champion de Crespigny, D.S.O., Grenadier 
Guards. 
During the month of September the Regiment lost 321 
all ranks, the officers as follows : 
1st Battalion. Wounded. Lieutenant Lord Hugh Kennedy, on 
the 18th (slight). 
2nd Battalion. Wounded. Lieutenant W. G. Oakman, D.S.O., 
4th (slight) ; 2nd Lieutenant H. A. F. Crewd- 
son, 5th ; 2nd Lieutenant R. V. Martyn, 8th ; 
Captain W. E. C. Baynes, M.C., 24th; and 
Lieutenant G. C. Firbank, 24th (slight). 
3rd Battalion. Killed in action. 2nd Lieutenant E. B. Lundie, 
12th. Wounded. Lieutenant L. E. C. 
Everard, and Captain and Quartermaster 
F. T. Pritchard (slight), both 7th. Captain 
L. Murphy, R.A.M.C., attached to the Bat- 
talion as Medical Officer, was wounded at the 
same time by a shell that struck the Battalion 
Head - Quarters where these three officers 
were. 
No. 2 Machine-gun Company. Wounded. 2nd Lieutenant H. W. N. 
Lawrence, 13th (slight). 
Major-General Hon. W. Lambton, C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., also vacated the command of the 4th Division, 
owing to a serious accident that happened to him which 
nearly cost him his life, 12th September. He was succeeded 
by Major-General T. G. Matheson, transferred from the 
20th Division. The Germans filled Boesinghe with gas while 
a Coldstream working party was engaged there on the 24th, 
and a large shell fell killing eleven and wounding ten more, 
among them Captain Baynes, just mentioned in the above list. 
The men behaved with great coolness, and there were no signs 
of panic among them when the shell burst in their very midst. 
Officers posted to Battalions in September were : 
1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Gladstone ; 2nd Battalion, 
Lieutenant R. C. B. Fellowes, 2nd Lieutenants A. J. C. A. Bugler, 
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T. T. Barnard, and S. W. Lindrea; 3rd Battalion, Lieutenants 
W. H. Whetstone, E. C. B. Merriman, and O. D. Foster ; 4th Bat- 
talion (Pioneers), 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Corbould. 


The rain fell steadily again during the night of the 
19th September, and when the third phase of the Battle of 


zoth Passchendaele opened at 5.40 on the following morning, 


Sept. 


26th. 


a thick mist made observation impossible ; but later on the 
sun came out and the fight could be carried out under 
better conditions, except that the mud still made movement 
difficult. The attack ranged from the Ypres—Comines canal 
to the Ypres-Staden railway, or a distance of over eight 
miles. It was mainly an effort of the Second Army, 
supported by the right of the Fifth Army, to drive the enemy 
off the higher ground that lay to the east of Ypres about the 
Menin road, on to which he had held so tenaciously while 
the earlier assaults were launched, and neither the French 
nor the Guards Division, on the left of Gough’s forces, were 
involved in it ; except that as the relief of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade did not take place until the next day they were in 
the fire zone, and owing to the activity of the hostile 
artillery they had a few casualties. The operation was a 
success, and all the objectives were won ; moreover, when 
later in the day the Germans endeavoured by a series of 
counter-attacks to regain the important positions that were 
wrested from them, their attempts failed and they were 
repulsed with heavy loss. At one point, however, east of 
St. Julien they forced our troops back for a short way, but 
next day our line was re-established. Much fierce fighting 
continued for the following few days until the 26th, when 
another assault was delivered on a front of six miles from 
the Menin road to the north-east of St. Julien. No great 
advance was intended to be made towards Gheluvelt, the 
principal aim being to seize a position whence an attack 
could be made on a portion of the main ridge that runs 
northwards and that culminates in the heights beyond 
Passchendaele. The scheme was carried out with the same 
precision as was the programme of the 2oth, and it met with 
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an equally brilliant success; the whole of the Polygon 
woods were taken with ground beyond them, and our line 
was advanced up to the village of Zonnebeke which was 
captured by our troops. The enemy again relied on 
formidable counter-attacks to recover his losses, but again 
he was everywhere defeated. On the 30th and next few 
days he renewed them, and except for the temporary gain 
of two advanced posts south-east of the Polygon woods, all 
his attempts failed, and we inflicted further losses upon him 
in very numerous casualties. 

Our next advance was timed to begin at 6 a.m. on the 
4th October ; it was directed against the main ridge to the 
east of Zonnebeke, and it was made between the Menin 
road and the Ypres-Staden railway, covering a space of 
some seven miles. Once more the attack achieved its 
object, gaining the farther side of the crest of the ridge, and 
pushing the line forward through Poelcappelle, past Graven- 
stafel, beyond the Becelaere-Passchendaele road, and past 
Reutel and Polderhoek Chateau to the south of it. The 
enemy designed to deliver a powerful counter-stroke on that 
day ; but he was too late, and our barrage caught his troops 
as they were forming, while our infantry quickly dispersed 
with the bayonet those who escaped our shell fire, and again 
he suffered very severe losses, among them many prisoners. 
Nevertheless, he launched other determined counter- 
attacks, which were all of them beaten off except that he 
forced us out of Polderhoek Chateau and from the eastern 
- parts of the village of Reutel. The day was stormy and a 
deluge of rain fell. All through these operations in Flanders 
the weather had been consistently unpropitious, and the 
ground, as a consequence, was churned up into deep 
mud by the constant shelling, which made movement 
inconceivably difficult. Our progress depended upon 
weather conditions, winter was approaching, and the final 
capture of the main ridge was not yet accomplished. To 
gain possession of the whole of it was the first step to be 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch, 25th Dec. 1917. 
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taken in order to carry out the plan for driving the Germans 
out of the Belgian coast ; and it now became evident that 
this hope had disappeared. The weather had in short 
baulked a scheme which was calculated to relieve the Allies 
from the greater part of the submarine menace, to put an 
end to most of the air raids that threatened English homes, 
and to inflict a severe defeat on the enemy. On the other 
hand, the attack was very damaging to his military power, 
and was wearing down his resources ; and, moreover, it was 
a necessary assistance to our Allies who were engaged else- 
where in the vast war-theatre. Weighing all these and many 
other considerations, and trusting that the autumn might 
bring in better weather, Sir Douglas Haig resolved to con- 
tinue the offensive in combination with General Anthoine’s 
forces on our left, on the gth October. This decision 
brought the Guards Division back into the line, and the 
3rd Brigade took over the front on the 5th, while the 1st and 
2nd Brigades left the Proven area on the 7th to take part in 
the next phase of the battle. Unfortunately, bad weather 
still dogged our footsteps, and on the 7th and 8th heavy 
rain fell, swelling most of the numerous small streams that 
abound in that country into well-nigh impassable obstacles. 
Until the end of the Flemish campaign our troops had to 
fight in mud and in water ; the conditions of life were hard, 
but the men bore them manfully, and they faithfully dis- 
charged all the onerous duties that had to be imposed upon 
them. 

The attack beginning on the gth October was launched 
on a front of more than six miles from a point east of 
Zonnebeke to our junction with the French north-west of 
Langemarck, and the latter prolonged the line to a point 
opposite Draaibank, the object in the first instance being to 

Map Straighten out the salient which the fighting in September 
No. 23. had created in our position. The Guards were still posted 
on the extreme left of the Fifth Army, on a front of fourteen 
hundred yards and facing the Broenbeek, and about two 
hundred and fifty yards in rear of it, with the 29th Division 
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on their right, and the French on their left. The plan of 
operations was similar to that adopted on the 31st July, 
and preparations for the assault were made beforehand with 
the same elaborate care and in the same minute detail as on 
that date. Every eventuality that might occur was provided 
for, and steps were taken to ensure that the attacking waves 
should flow on regularly, supporting each other and keeping 
up a steady and continuous pressure upon the enemy. There 
were three objectives to be taken, the farthest about one 
mile and a half from the starting-point, the other two divid- 
ing the distance and some nine hundred yards apart. The 
1st Guards Brigade on the right from a line parallel to and 
about three hundred yards west of the Ypres—Staden rail- 
way, the 2nd on the left, and the 3rd in divisional reserve. 
The brigades to be formed in two lines of battalions as 
before : the 1st Brigade with the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers 
on the right, and the 2nd Battalion Coldstream (under 
Major E. P. Brassey) on the left, followed respectively by 
the 1st Battalion Irish Guards and the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream ; the 2nd Brigade with the 1st Battalion Scots and 
2nd Battalion Irish Guards from right to left, followed by 
the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers and 1st Battalion Coldstream. 
Half the leading battalions were to take the first objective ; 
the other half to pass through them and to capture the 
second objective ; and the rear battalions in their turn passing 
through to be responsible for the third objective. The 
3rd Guards Brigade having taken the line over on the 5th, did 
all that was possible to facilitate the crossing of the Broen- 
beek. But the whole neighbourhood was now a deep morass 
everywhere pitted with shell holes, and the stream swollen 
by the rain, overflowing its muddy banks that were blown 
in by artillery fire, and flooding the district, was a very nasty 
obstacle to surmount at the very start of the advance. On 
the 7th two companies of each of the leading battalions of 7th Oct. 
the 1st and 2nd Guards Brigades relieved the 3rd Brigade, 
to prepare for the attack. The remainder of the assaulting 
brigades left their stations in the rear in pouring rain in the 
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evening of the 8th, and after much difficulty got into their 
assembly positions during the night. It was a very trying 
march to all who took part in it, and the men, wet through 
and chilled to the bone, arrived at their destinations much 
exhausted ; several of them had even to be dug out of the 
muddy holes into which they had stumbled in the dark. 
Nevertheless, all units got to their posts in time and formed 
up in good order, ready for zero hour which was now known 
to be 5.20 a.m. of the gth October. 

This stage of the offensive was also successful. On the 
right and centre the British line was pushed farther forward 
in the direction of Passchendaele and up the slopes of the 
main ridge, also beyond the Poelcappelle—-Houthulst road ; 
and on the left the Guards in conjunction with our French 
Allies captured the villages up to the outskirts of the 
Houthulst Forest, which marked their final objectives. As 
a subsidiary operation, moreover, the whole of the village 
of Reutel was regained. The enemy’s counter-attacks were 
few in number and were everywhere repulsed ; he was not 
exhibiting his usual vigour, and he seemed to show signs 
of demoralization, this became apparent in the attack de- 
livered by the Guards Division, whose assault was con- 
ducted with great precision and resolution to a triumphant 
conclusion. At zero hour under an intense barrage of 
artillery, and covered by the fire of trench-mortars, No. 1 
Company of the 2nd Battalion (under Captain H. C. St. J. 
Thompson) on the right, and No. 3 (Lieutenant P. H. C. 
Horton-Smith-Hartley) on the left, went forward in forma- 
tion to the Broenbeek and immediately dashed through it. 
The mats brought up to cross it were of little use, and most 
of the men waded, with the water up to their waists, while 
some got over on fallen trees. Hardly had they reached 
the farther bank than some of the Germans rushed out of 
their advanced trenches to surrender ; and this increased 
the ardour of our men who, forgetting the miseries of the 
previous night, reformed and advanced in perfect order to 
their first objective, which they seized shortly after 6 a.m. 
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There was not much resistance, and what there was of it 
was soon overpowered ; many of the enemy were killed, 
some surrendered, the rest ran away. The barrage rested 
four minutes on the Broenbeek, and then lifted one hundred 
yards for six minutes ; after that it moved slowly forward 
at the rate of one hundred yards in six minutes, and rested 
forty-five minutes on the first objective, from whence it 
moved one hundred yards in eight minutes, and rested on 
the second objective for another forty-five minutes. Nos. 2 
and 4 Companies (under Captain Hon. H. S. Feilding and 
Lieutenant W. G. Oakman respectively) following on, 
passed at 7 a.m. through the leading companies who were 
now digging in, and moved towards the second objective, 
which was taken at 8.15 and immediately consolidated. 
No. 4 Company on the left met with little opposition, but 
No. 2 Company lost all its officers early in the day, and was 
temporarily held up by a short barrage and by a group of 
‘ pill-boxes ’. Parties then worked round the flanks, and 
the defenders, thirty-five strong, surrendered to our ser- 
geants with three machine guns. One platoon from each 
company was detailed to ‘ mop up ’. 

At 6.20 a.m. the 3rd Battalion were in shell holes near 
Cannes Farm, about six hundred yards south of the Broen- 
beek, and moving forward in artillery formation they came 
under hostile fire, which caused some casualties until they 
crossed the stream. An hour later they came into touch 
with our 2nd Battalion, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards being 
on their right and the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards (of 
the 2nd Brigade) on their left, and they halted for more than 
an hour to await the scheduled time for their further ad- 
vance. Then at 9 a.m. they moved on through the 2nd 
Battalion, towards the third objective; but it was not 
reached without some heavy fighting, during which they 
lost for a short space of time connexion with the Grenadiers. 
The enemy had a post at Cing Chemins, which is situated 
near the Poelcappelle-Houthulst road close to the Houthulst 
Forest and about half a mile on our right front, and his 
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artillery and machine guns there raked our Battalion with 
a galling fire, inflicting many casualties. Nevertheless, they 
advanced unchecked and seized and held the third objective 
at I0 a.m., communications having by this time been 
regained with the 2nd Brigade. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream, who like the 3rd Battalion were in second line, 
crossed the Broenbeek at 6.50 without trouble. An hour 
later, on reaching the second objective, they advanced 
through the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards, No. 1 Company 
(Captain M. F. Trew) on the right, No. 2 (Captain W. S. B. 
Bosanquet) on the left, followed respectively by Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies (Lieutenant L. C. Smith and Captain 
R. T. Burton), with the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers on their 
right, and in touch with the 8th French Regiment on their 
left. The attack proceeded unchecked, except that No. 2 
Company was momentarily stopped by a strong point which, 
however, on being assailed in flank, was soon captured together 
with its garrison ; and the third objective at the Veldhoek 
cross roads was taken and consolidated without much further 
difficulty. Later on in the afternoon the Germans launched 
a counter-attack against this part of the line, but it was easily 
defeated by the Battalion and our French Allies. In the 
evening of this day, Nos. 1 and 3 Companies of the 2nd Bat- 
talion Coldstream were withdrawn from the line. 

Next day was fairly quiet and the position remained 
unchanged. Early in the morning a few of the enemy were 
seen crawling about in shell holes on the right front of the 
3rd Battalion ; on opening fire upon them some were killed 
and the remainder surrendered, two machine guns were 
also captured. That same evening the 1st and 2nd Guards 
Brigade were relieved by the 3rd Brigade, and were with- 
drawn into reserve near Elverdinghe. The 4th Battalion 
(Pioneers) were occupied during the engagement, and after 
it, in making the roads serviceable behind the line which 
had been gained up to and beyond the Broenbeek ; also 
their Lewis guns were employed for anti-aircraft defence. 
On the 12th the attack was renewed, but the weather again 
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proved to be so unfavourable that it had to be cancelled ; 
as far as it progressed it was successful in pushing the line 
somewhat farther forward. The 3rd Guards Brigade, then 
holding the divisional front, took part in this operation, and 
in spite of all difficulties they reached their objective at 
Faidherbe cross roads between Veldhoek and Cing Chemins, 
and pushed on beyond it up to Turenne Crossing. The 
relief of the 3rd Guards Brigade by the 1st Brigade was 
carried out by 1 a.m. of the 14th in pouring rain and a dark 
night. The front was held by the 2nd Battalions of the 
Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, the 1st Battalion Irish 
Guards in support about Koekuit, and the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream in reserve. On the 16th the rst Guards Brigade 
were relieved by the 104th Infantry Brigade, and next day 
the Guards Division were withdrawn from the Ypres area 
and sent to the district of Eperlecques, some six miles 
north-west of St. Omer to refit and to train. They were 
required to take part in other very important operations 
before the end of the year, and they had to get ready for 
them. The 4th Battalion, however, remained on, and were 
on the 29th attached to the XIXth Corps until the 8th No- 
vember, when they returned to the Division. On the 
18th October Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. E. Skeffington- 
Smyth, D.S.O., left France, and his command devolved 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. Edwards, M.C. 

The casualties in the Regiment from the 1st to 17th Octo- 
ber were : 


K. in A. or Total. 
D. of W. Wounded. All Ranks. 
0. O.R. oO. O.R. 
Staff . _ _~ 1 - I 
ist Battalion I 38 4 59 102 
2nd Battalion : 3 55 3 92 153 
3rd Battalion . 6 57 I 66 130 
4th Battalion? : 1 9 _- 24 34 
M.-G. Companies . 2 _ 4 _ 6 
Total Regiment . 3 159 13 241 426 


1 Casualties up to the 8th November. 
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The officers who fell in action or died of wounds were : 

1st Battalion. Lieutenant G. M. Helme, gth (died three weeks 
later) ; Lieutenant R. G. Hill, M.C., R.A.M.C., 
the Medical Officer attached to the Battalion, 
was also killed on the 11th. 

2nd Battalion. Lieutenant A. I. Steel, 8th ; Captain Hon. H. S. 
Feilding, gth ; 2nd Lieutenant Hon. D. B.S. 
Buxton, gth. 

3rd Battalion. Captain C. S. Jackson ; Lieutenants R. A. Rail, 
C. A. G. Lutyens ; 2nd Lieutenants H. J. I. 
Maxwell Stuart, G. D. Harvey, and R. V. 
Babington, all on the gth. 

4th Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant J. Brenchley, 11th. 

No. 3 M.-G. Company. Captain T. A. Tapp, M.C., 11th (died 
ten days later). 

No. 4 M.-G. Company. 2nd Lieutenant W. R. Hamilton, 12th. 


The officers wounded were : 
Staff. Captain H. C. Loyd, M.C., Brigade-Major 2nd 
Guards Brigade, 1oth (slight). 
1st Battalion. Lieutenant J. N. P. Lascelles ; 2nd Lieutenants 
N. Graham, R. B. Howey, and A. R. Clare 
Smith, all on the gth. 
2nd Battalion. Lieutenants L. W. G. Eccles, E. F. Lutyens, and 
and Lieutenant J. Moubray, all on the gth ; 
also Captain R. F. Walker, R.A.M.C., the 
Medical Officer attached to the Battalion, 
wounded on the gth. 
3rd Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant R. H. S. Spicer, gth (slight). 
No. 2 M.-G. Company. Lieutenant E. A. B. Belt, roth; Major 
R. M. Wright, M.C., 14th. 
No.3 M.-G. Company. 2nd Lieutenant J.H. W. Willink (gas), 12th. 
No. 4 M.-G. Company. 2nd Lieutenant R. D. Simpson, 13th. 
Counting fromthe 26th July, the Battle of Passchendaele cost 
the Regiment 74 casualties in officers, of whom 20 were killed 
or died of wounds, and 52 were wounded ; in the 1st Battalion 
these figures are 3 and 12, in the 2nd Battalion 7 and 12, and 
in the 3rd Battalion 8 and 12, in the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) 
1 and 4, and in the Machine-gun Companies 3 and 8. 
An extract from the Guards Divisional War Diary dated 
11th November 1917, commenting on the latter phase of 
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the battle of Passchendaele just described, will be read with 
interest : : 

It was a wonderful week, and at the end of it instead of facing the 
dreary flats beyond the Wijdendrift road, the Division left its 
successors on the high ground to face the trees of the Houthulst 
Forest, the key to Flanders as the great Duke of Marlborough de- 
scribed it. The advance had all been so quickly and quietly done 
that the achievement was in danger of being forgotten. When the 
Division came out into rest, a review was held, and the Commander- 
in-Chief thanked the officers and men of the Division for the 
example which during these days they had set to the whole British 
Army. . . . In the period during which the Division, together with 
the 29th Division, has held the Boesinghe sector . . . there were 
seven different divisions in each of the two German sectors opposite 
us during the period of four months. The majority of these were 
withdrawn in an exhausted state owing to our artillery fire. The 
111th Division, 23rd Reserve Division, 18th Division, and the 
227th Division had most of their battalions completely cut up by 
our attacks on the 31st July and 9th October. . . . To sum up, as the 
German divisional sector is approximately the same width as our 
own, it is safe to assume that the Guards and 2gth Divisions between 
them have disposed of six German divisions in four months, the one 
at present in the line (27th) being considered fresh. . . . The total 
number of prisoners taken during the period under review was : 

Unwounded, 21 officers and 767 other ranks. Total 788 

Wounded, 7 ” 385 ” ” 392 

Total 28 » —-1,152 . » 1,180 

The number of wounded prisoners is probably much greater than 
stated, as those who could walk were not admitted to the Divisional 
Dressing Stations. Material captured during the four months 
includes 3 Field Guns, 1 4:2 Howitzer, 36 machine-guns, 9 Trench- 
mortars, one listening set. 

The losses of the Guards Division during the Battle of 
Passchendaele came to 303 officers and 7,868 other ranks. 
Their services were rewarded by a gracious message from 
His Majesty the King in the following letter :1 

Dear FEILpIne, 

Lord Cavan has informed the King of the doings of the Guards 
Division in the recent offensive. His Majesty has read with ad- 
1 Hist. of the Guards Division, by Cuthbert Headlam, i. 289. 
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miration and satisfaction the story of their splendid achievements, and 
the King heartily congratulates you and the division on all that has 
been accomplished in spite of the most unfavourable conditions of 
weather and mud. As Colonel-in-Chief of the Guards His Majesty 
is proud to think that there has been imposed upon the division no 
task that has not been successfully fulfilled. The King has no doubt 
that after a well-earned rest, rebuilt and re-equipped, the division 
will distinguish itself in the future as it has distinguished itself in 
the past, and His Majesty sends you all his best wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd) Curve WicraM. 
BucKINGHAM PALACE, 


17th Oct. 1917. 


The Commander-in-Chief also thanked General Feilding 
and the Division for their brilliant services during the 
offensive; and Sir Hubert Gough sent the following 
telegram dated gth November : 

Guards Division. 

During their five months in the Fifth Army the Guards Division 
have set example to all and maintained the high standard one 
expects of them. Their admirable work when holding the line and 
their complete success in the battle of July 31st and October 9th and 
12th have been of the greatest value to the Army as a whole, and 
also to our French Allies by whose side they fought. In bidding 
good-bye to the Division, I should like all ranks to know how grateful 
I am for all they have done during the third battle of Ypres. 


The work performed by the 4th Battalion during the few 
days they were attached to the XIXth Corps brought from 
Lieutenant-General H. E. Watts, C.B., commanding that 
formation, an appreciation of their conduct : 

Guards Division, 

I wish to express my appreciation of the good work done in this 
area by the 4th Coldstream Guards (Pioneers). Three companies 
were at first employed in hutting and one on tramlines. Subse- 
quently hutting was stopped, and the three companies were em- 
ployed for about four days and a half in road-making and draining 
the Corps R.E. dump. During this period they did an exceptional 
amount of good work. Their organization for getting on to their 
work and the keenness displayed during working hours were quite 
out of the common. The Chief Engineer, XIXth Corps, reports 
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that he could not wish for a better working party. The Corps 
‘Tramway Officer reports in a similar strain on the company which 
was working with him. I should be glad if you would convey an 
expression of my appreciation to the Officer Commanding. 
(Sgnd) H. E. Warts, 

1oth November 1917. Lt.-Gen. Commg. XIXth Corps. 

General Feilding sent it on : 
4th Battalion Coldstream Guards. 

Forwarded. My hearty congratulations on this excellent report. 
The work of the Pioneer Battalion is always excellent. 

(Sgnd) G. Ferpine, 

13th November 1917. Maj.-Gen. Commg. Gds. Divn. 

Although all hopes had now vanished of taking the whole 
of the main ridge before the winter set in, there were 
adequate reasons for continuing the battle, by making 
limited advances during the intervals of better weather. It 
was specially necessary to maintain the pressure in Flanders 
at least for a few weeks more because the important opera- 
tions just mentioned, in which the Guards were to take 
part, were to be a surprise offensive to be delivered at 
Cambrai, and it could not begin before the 20th November ; 
until that date the enemy had to be kept well employed 
outside that area. In pursuance of that plan our troops 
made further vigorous attacks ; but the rain still came down 
persistently, and the thick mud it caused everywhere added 
to their troubles and checked their progress. Nevertheless, 
by the end of October, despite these intolerable conditions 
and despite the resistance they experienced, they pushed 
into the southern edge of the Houthulst Forest, they forced 
the enemy back to the east of Poelcappelle beyond the out- 
skirts of Passchendaele, and they defeated the counter- 
attacks he launched against them. The French, moreover, 
after having established bridge-heads over the floods of the 
lower Steenbeek, moved forward in conjunction with the 
Belgians who crossed the Yser on their left, and occupied 
Merckem. Our Allies then captured the whole of that 
peninsula and advanced their line up to the southern end of ,... 
Blankaart Lake. On the 6th November Passchendaele was Nov. 
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stormed by the Canadians, who also seized the high ground 
close to it, and all attempts made to dislodge them failed. 
The battle raged for some time longer and still more 
progress was made; but the weather, which all through 
these operations had been disastrously unfavourable, made 
the movement of troops impossible, and the conflict 
gradually died down shortly after the middle of the month. 
The losses from the 31st July amounted to some 246,000 
all ranks, but those of the enemy were greater, and we 
captured 24,000 prisoners and much war material. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s review of the situation deserves attention : 

The offensive maintained for three and a half months under the 
most adverse conditions of weather, had entailed almost super- 
human exertions on the part of the troops of all arms and services. 
The enemy had done his utmost to hold his ground. . . . Despite - 
the magnitude of his efforts it was the immense natural difficulties, 
accentuated manifold by the abnormally wet weather, rather than 
the enemy’s resistance, which limited our progress and prevented 
the complete capture of the ridge. What was actually accomplished 
under such adverse conditions is the most conclusive proof that, 
given a normally fine August, the capture of the whole ridge, within 
the space of a few weeks, was well within the power of the men who 
achieved so much. They advanced every time with absolute con- 
fidence in their power to overcome the enemy, even though they had 
sometimes to struggle through mud up to their waists to reach him. 
So long as they could reach him they did overcome him, but physical 
exhaustion placed narrow limits on the depth to which each advance 
could be pushed and compelled long pauses between the advances. 
The full fruits of each success were consequently not always ob- 
tained. Time after time the practically beaten enemy was able to 
reorganize and relieve his men and to bring up reinforcements 
behind the sea of mud which constituted his main protection.! 

It is unfortunate that when a war.has assumed the 
character of a gigantic siege, the results of the preliminary 
operations necessarily conducted to drive the enemy out of 
his defensive lines are not discernible by the general public. 
The onlookers perceive that great losses are incurred, that 
small gains are won, and that the foe is still holding on to 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch, 25th Dec. 1917. 
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the ground he occupied. The stagnation of a stale-mate is 
not removed, and there is nothing to strike the imagination 
as there always is in a war of movement and of manceuvre. 
The Battle of Passchendaele, like that of the Somme, 
laboured under this disability, and the significance of British 
achievements in Flanders and in France was altogether 
misunderstood in consequence. It was not realized that 
before Great Britain could intervene with a powerful army 
fit to take a prominent part in hostilities, the German masses 
had already firmly established themselves in France, their 
flanks safely guarded by the North Sea and by Switzerland, 
and that a long-drawn series of battles had to be fought 
before their fortifications could be pierced and their de- 
fences destroyed. It was unfortunate that at the end of these 
preliminary operations the final blow could not be struck. 
We have already seen why this could not be done after the 
Battle of the Somme in 1916, while the weather prevented 
it in 1917; and so the main object of these great conflicts 
was not achieved. But there were some compensations for 
these disappointments. For the wearing down process 
affected the morale of the Germans and was exhausting their 
resources, and this produced no small influence in favour 
of the Allies on the future course of the war. The enemy 
realized fully the consequences of our offensive and the 
immense damage it wrought to his prospects. According 
to General Ludendorff : 


The battle of Flanders began on the 31st July, after an artillery 
preparation lasting several days. This formed the second great 
strategic action of the Entente in 1917; it was their bid for final 
victory and for our submarine base in Flanders. . . . The fighting 
on the Western Front became more severe and costly than any the 
German Army had yet experienced. In spite of this the Western 
Armies could not be reinforced from the East, for there, at last, 
heavy work was to be done. . . . The costly August battles in Flanders 
and at Verdun imposed a heavy strain on the western troops. In 
spite of all the concrete protection they seemed more or less power- 
less under the enormous weight of the enemy’s artillery. At some 
points they no longer displayed that firmness which I in common 
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with the local commanders had hoped for. . .. Our wastage had been 
so high as to cause grave misgivings, and had exceeded all expecta- 
tion? 

These passages clearly show how the Battle of Passchen- 
daele was viewed by the German High Command. And yet 
another extract should not be omitted, taken from the 
writings of the German Lieutenant-General von Moser in 
order to give the more general military opinion of the enemy 
on that famous conflict :* 

The statesmen and Army leaders of England were right, both 
from a military as well as from a political standpoint, when they 
resolved to make a determined effort to seize in that very year 1917, 
the German submarine base, in order to relieve British shipping 
and to hasten the arrival of American reinforcements. Both of these 
had been desperately endangered during the earlier months of the 
year by the submarines, and British strategy was sound in en- 
deavouring to smash the German front in Belgium without assistance 
from the United States. If this plan should be successful then 
Great Britain would be the real conqueror and likewise the arbiter 
of the world. With this tremendous object in view, Field-Marshal 
Haig, with the strong support of Lloyd-George, commenced on 
July 31, and carried out, all the time with extraordinary energy, the 
operations in Flanders until stopped by the autumn mud. He 
threw into this stupendous struggle everything that British power 
and tenacity and all that the labour of the whole world could provide 
in the shape of weapons of war, especially shells, aircraft, and tanks. 
The consequence was that these battles in Flanders constituted 
a veritable purgatory for the German troops, and both they and their 
leaders suffered the most frightful martyrdom of the entire war. 
At the end of these operations every single German division was 
riddled through and through, their bodies were exhausted for a long 
time to come, and the nerves of a large proportion were permanently 
shattered. The German losses in killed, wounded, and missing 
and material exceeded all previous casualties. 


Von Moser was right when he said that the British Govern- 
ment sanctioned the Flanders offensive. It had been agreed 
to at a Conference held in Paris early in May after the 


1 Ludendorff, ii. 476, 480. 
* Translation from Kurzer Strategischer Uberblick iiber den Weltkrieg 
1914-1918, von Otto v. Moser, Generalleutnant z. D., p. go, Berlin, 1921. 
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collapse of the Nivelle plan, and Sir Douglas Haig naturally 
alluded to this approval in his Dispatch dated 25th Decem- 
ber 1917, giving an account of the campaign; but the 
sentence was struck out by the authorities at home before 
publication! The Prime Minister made, moreover, an 
astonishing speech in Paris 13th November, and con- 
demned our strategy past and present. The strong support 
mentioned by von Moser was not given ; and the Army did 
not enjoy that countenance which it had the right to expect 
from the loyalty of a Minister when heroically carrying out 
his behests under terribly difficult circumstances. The 
fault-finding with the Army was the more unjustifiable, not 
to say ungenerous, since the failure to win a resounding 
victory was due to the fatal delay in starting operations in 
Flanders, which was brought about by the adoption of the 
Nivelle scheme in face of the opposition to it by the British 
military authorities. 


Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to note very 
briefly a few of the principal events that occurred elsewhere 
on the Western Front. The enemy was active during the 
summer near Verdun, on the heights above the Aisne, and 
to the east of Rheims, where he had lost ground at the end 
of 1916 and in the spring of 1917; but in none of these 
places did he gain any substantial advantage. Meanwhile, 
General Pétain was preparing a counter-stroke ; and on the 
2oth August our gallant Allies launched a strong attack at 
Verdun under General Guillaumat, on both banks of the 
Meuse, and on a wide front of eleven miles. Very fierce 
fighting followed for a week, in which the French displayed 
all their accustomed dash and vigour ; and they practically 
gained all their objectives. The battle was renewed in 
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September, and a further advance was made; by the gth, oth 


when the struggle came to an end, little of the ground 

which he had overrun in 1916 remained in the enemy’s 

possession, and he lost some 10,000 prisoners. Again Pétain 
1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, l. xxvii. 
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struck ; this time in the Aisne area. The blow fell on the 
23rd October, where the enemy occupied a salient south- 
west of Laon, known as Laffaux corner, and the assault met 
with an immediate success. The French under the com- 
mand of General Maistre advanced on a four-mile front 
with seven divisions, and on that day and the days following 
they forced their opponents back as far as the Oise—Aisne 
canal along which the Ailette flows, a tributary of the Oise, 
and they captured some 11,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 
The position of the Germans on the Chemin des Dames 
was now quite untenable, and on the night of the 1st Novem- 
ber they were compelled to retire, leaving Maistre in 
possession of the whole ridge. Thus they lost the ground 
which they had occupied ever since September 1914— 
including Cerny, into which some officers and men of the 
1st Battalion Coldstream had penetrated during the me- 
morable battle on the 14th of that month. These important 
operations carried out by the French in August and in 
October were intended to produce only a local effect. They 
served their purpose admirably, to wear down the enemy’s 
resistance, to reduce his military power, to lower his morale, 
and to endanger the stability of the southern end of the 
Hindenburg Line ; they served also to keep him employed 
in as many sectors as possible and to prevent him from 
sending reinforcements to help the much pressed von Arnim 
at Ypres, where the main effort was being made to break 
through his defences, to clear the Belgian coast, and if 
possible to arrive at a decision in the field. These objects 
were all fully accomplished by our brave Allies under the 
vigorous command of General Pétain. 
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THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


Maps Nos. 20, 24 


War in Mesopotamia. Death of Sir Stanley Maude. Italian disaster at 
Caporetto. Guards march to Cambrai. Beginning of the battle. 2nd 
Guards Brigade attack at Fontaine Notre Dame. German counter- 
attacks. Reverse at Gouzeaucourt; promptly retrieved by Guards 
Division. End of battle. 


FFAIRS in Mesopotamia must now again claim our 
attention for a very brief space, in order to follow the 
distinguished and successful career of Sir Stanley Maude 
in the campaign which he was conducting with conspicuous 
ability in that part of the Ottoman Empire. The loss of 
Baghdad had greatly depressed the Turks, and at the 
request of Enver Pasha, who had acquired an ascendancy 
over them, General von Falkenhayn was sent out to the 
East to command them, with a few German battalions, in 
the hopes that this step would compel us to increase our 
forces in Iraq. The Russians, moreover, based on Caucasia, 
who, as our Allies, had been working southwards to join us, 
were now demoralized by the Revolution, and little or no 
assistance could in consequence be expected from them. 
Maude had information of these circumstances, and knew 
that he had only his own resources to depend upon if the 
reorganized Turks were to be able to oppose him in 
strength ; but he had full confidence in himself, and his 
energy and determination were quite sufficient to cope with 
any emergency that might arise. During the month of 
April 1917 he continued his operations in order to make the 
possession of Baghdad secure against counter-stroke ; he 
moved along the Dialah and up the Tigris, taking Samarra 
at the end of the railway, and drove the enemy back in 
divergent directions. For some months after that there 
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was little movement on either side in the field, on account 
of the intense heat that then prevailed, and there was 
a pause in hostilities—except for some minor expeditions 
undertaken mainly to keep in order the restless tribes that 
inhabit the neighbourhood. An attempt was made in July 
to take by surprise the Turkish position at Ramadie, 
through which the road runs to Aleppo, and which is 
situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, some twenty- 
five miles above our post at Feluja. But the heat was still 
unbearable, and a blinding dust storm put an end to the 
operation; the troops were accordingly withdrawn to 
a place where shade was available and where they could 


. still keep the enemy under observation. In September the 


advance became more practicable and arrangements were 
made to renew it ; the element of surprise had, however, 
disappeared, and the Turks were now in greater force than 
had been the case in July. They were entrenched to the 
east and south of Ramadie, which was also defended by 
a canal and by another in rear of it joining the river with 
a lake, and they occupied an advanced position on a ridge 
four miles in front of the village. In order to induce them 
to expect our main attack against their left a bridge was 
thrown over the Euphrates, and other steps were taken 
tending to confuse them as to our intentions. The real 
attack was to be launched from another quarter. 


27th At 6 p.m. on the 27th September two infantry columns, 


Sept. 


with cavalry, moved to their assembly area some five miles 
in front of our outpost line, and the infantry then marched 
by night two miles farther in a westerly direction, where 
they deployed and were within striking distance of the 
ridge and ready to attack it at dawn. During the night 
some important tactical features were seized, on and 
behind the southern end of the ridge, including a dam over 
the canal passable by all arms. Thereupon the enemy was 
compelled to vacate the ridge, and having done so, he shelled 
it vigorously thinking we had occupied it ; whereas we were 
not there at all but were pushing round his right flank. At 
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7 a.m. on the 28th our cavalry crossing both canals got 
astride the Aleppo road and cut off his retreat, while our 
infantry advanced and established themselves after con- 
siderable opposition on his southern front. By nightfall 
the Turks were surrounded and hemmed in between our 
troops and the river. Early next morning they made a 
determined effort to break through the cavalry, but they 
were driven back into Ramadie, and our infantry pressing 
on carried their main defences by assault, entered the 
village, and captured their commander. By 11 a.m. the 
whole of the Turkish force surrendered, including nearly 
3,500 men, guns, armed launches, ammunition, and warlike 
stores. Simultaneously other operations on the right of the 
British Army forced the enemy to retire from Mendali near 
the Persian frontier. An advance was now made up the 
valley of the Dialah to secure the control of the canals, and 
during October that object was gained; a position was 
established protecting the headworks of the canals, which 
were immediately bridged and roads constructed in the 
district. As this was going on, the Turks who were on the 
Tigris made a counter-demonstration ; they pushed down 
the river and then began to entrench a few miles from 
Samarra which was held by our troops, some 70 miles north 
of Baghdad and 89 miles distant from it by river. Maude 
at once determined to attack them before they had time to 
consolidate, and on the 24th October, after a night march, 
they were forced to evacuate the position they tried to seize. 
The advance against them continued with the utmost reso- 
lution, and on the 5th November they were driven in con- 
fusion out of Tekrit, a place situated on the Tigris nearly 
half-way between Baghdad and Mosul. The enemy lost 
heavily and many prisoners were taken. The main part of 
our troops was then ordered back to Samarra. The British 
position in Mesopotamia might now be considered to be 
quite secure. 

These operations were the last of any importance con- 
ducted by the gallant Sir Stanley Maude, for a few days 
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later, on the 18th November, he died of cholera after a very 
short illness, deeply deplored by the army he commanded 
so efficiently, by his brother officers and all ranks of his 
old Regiment, and by his numerous friends. Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. Marshall, who succeeded him, in expressing 
the universal sorrow felt at this most sad event says: ‘On 
the 19th November 1917 the army in Mesopotamia received 
the news of the death from cholera of our beloved and 
revered Chief, Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley Maude, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Needless to say it was a bitter 
blow to the whole Force that he of all men should have been 
singled out by this fell disease, which was not in any way 
in epidemic form.’! The affection and respect entertained 
for him by the troops under his command were sincere and 
deserved : 


The most marked thing about General Maude was his modesty. 
He made it appear on the surface that his confidence proceeded not 
so much from the sense of his own powers as from his complete 
reliance on his machine. And when one was with him one could not 
help feeling that he believed this, in spite of his habit of controlling 
details of Staff work that are generally left to subordinates. He 
would never take for himself the credit for any successful operation, 
or stroke of genius, or sound piece of organization. He never 
listened to congratulations without minimizing his own part in the 
affair. ‘ Don’t congratulate me,’ he would say in a tone of injured 
brusquerie and good-natured impatience, ‘ it is the men who did it.’ 
. . » In Mesopotamia every one who met him felt his personal 
magnetism, and those who knew him best loved him best. His 
sympathy and consideration were well known to the troops. On 
the eve of any operation he would send them encouraging messages, 
and he made a point of presenting medal ribbons immediately after 
the action to those who distinguished themselves. Delay in this 
respect, he considered, defeated the object aimed at. He would 
travel long distances by aeroplane for this purpose. As soon as any 
wounded officers or men arrived at a hospital from the front his 
first thought was to go and visit them. . . . He never failed in kind- 
nesses of this nature however pressed he might be with work. 


1 Sir W. Marshall’s Dispatch, 15th April 1918. 
2 The Long Road to Baghdad, by Edmund Candler, ii. 247, &c. 
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The following tribute to his memory, written by Colonel 
John Buchan, whose excellent History of the War will for 
long remain the most complete and graphic account of the 
great international conflict, will be read with interest : 

In little more than a year he had sprung into fame, and his 
reputation was the most valuable which a commander can acquire— 
that of one who did not blunder, whose heart never failed him, who 
was as patient and methodical in conceiving a plan as he was swift 
in executing it, who cared most zealously for the welfare of his men. 
Success followed his banner because he had taken pains to ensure it. 
His personal character was simple and kindly, and he was loved and 
trusted by all who worked with him. These have happily been the 
characteristics of many British generals, and Maude was the type of 
soldier which it is the peculiar glory of his nation to produce. He 
was so modest and unrhetorical that it was only the tragic shortness 
of his career that made the world realize its brilliance. He had taken 
over the Army of Mesopotamia at a time when it was dispirited by 
failure and distraught by mismanagement. He had made it one of 
the best organized and most efficient of British forces, and in the 
face of immense difficulties he had led it continually to victory. ... 
If we would realize the magnitude of the war, let us compare the 
popular reputation which attended his success with that which he 
would have won had the campaign on the Tigris been the only 
military enterprise of Britain. He had done more than Wolseley 
had ever done in the course of a long life ; and Kut and Baghdad 
were far greater achievements than Omdurman. Had he fought his 
battles twenty years earlier he would have had the prestige in the 
popular mind which fell to Roberts and Kitchener ; but so vast was 
now the scale of British operations, that he ranked with the British 
people as only one of many capable commanders.1 

While the British forces on the Western Front were 
preparing to strike their contemplated blow at Cambrai, 
a crisis suddenly arose in the Southern Theatre which 
speedily diverted attention to the situation in Italy. After 
the taking of Gorizia in August 1916, the Italians under 
General Cadorna pursued the advantage they then gained 
by pushing on in the direction of Trieste. But their 
Austrian opponents held very defensible positions, and no 


1 History of the Great War, by John Buchan, iv. 72. 
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substantial advance could be made until the high ground to 
the north of Gorizia had been conquered, as well as the 
upland of the Carso which lies to the south-east of the town. 
Heavy fighting took place in September, October, and 
November of that year; the enemy held on tenaciously 
to his defences, but our Ally in spite of his opposition made 
some headway on the Carso. The winter was long and 
severe as in Western Europe, and operations were not 
resumed until the following May (1917), when an offensive 
was launched by the Italians which began to the north of 
Gorizia. In this district the Austrians held the left bank of 
the Isonzo river up to Tolmino, except for a bridge-head 
which Cadorna had established at Plava, and to the east lay 
the defensible Bainsizza plateau. In the attack that followed 
they were driven away from the river, as far as Globna, 
a village situated just north of Plava, and General Capello’s 
Second Italian Army gained a firm footing on the outlying 
spurs of the plateau. Later in the month the Duke of 
Aosta’s Third Italian Army advanced on the southern edge 
of the Carso near the coast, and made considerable progress, 
though part of the ground won was lost soon afterwards, 
early in June, as the result of powerful hostile counter- 
attacks. Then the battle died down till August, when it 
blazed out again with renewed violence, and another great 
effort was made to seize the Bainsizza plateau, aided by 
simultaneous operations along the whole of the Isonzo front. 
The struggle was very severe and lasted till the end of 


. September, when a large part of the plateau was taken and 


held, as well as some of the high ground north of Gorizia 
and on the Carso. The casualties on both sides had been 
heavy, those of the Italians amounting to more than 150,000 ; 
there was, moreover, much sickness among their troops, and 
General Cadorna informed the Allies that he could not 
undertake any further forward movement for the present. 
Both the combatants in this theatre seem at this time to 
have had little heart in the war. The Italians, fighting for 
1 Hist. of the Great War, by John Buchan, iii. 544. 
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territorial aggrandizement found, after more than two years 
of strenuous exertions of toil and great sacrifice, that they 
were making small headway, and that Trieste appeared to 
be as far off as it was on the day when they became belli- 
gerent. The obstacles that barred the road to that object 
of their desires were hard to overcome, and in the eyes of 
many they were insurmountable. The nation was not in any 
apparent danger, and the whole of the people did not view 
with enthusiasm a costly war of invasion that carried with 
it no immediate or tangible benefits. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, had become demoralized, and even against 
the fallen Russians they were unable, as we have seen, to 
hold their own. They began to perceive that they had 
nothing to hope for by continuing the struggle, that the 
fruits of victory if reaped would be taken by their partner, 
and that nothing would fall to their share. An army cannot 
fight if the country behind it is dissatisfied with its war 
policy and with the course which hostilities have taken, and 
it seems probable that the Austrians would have severed 
their connexion with the Kaiser had they only been able to 
do so. Under the circumstances their High Command were 
alarmed by the Italian operations, and feared that, despite 
the strength of the positions their troops held, there might 
be a collapse on that front. Germany then intervened, and 
took immediate steps to reverse the situation there. Only 
six to seven divisions could be spared for that purpose, but 
they were sufficient if an attack developed in an unexpected 
quarter, where the Italians were weak, and where a tactical 
success could be exploited into a solid victory. Preparations 
for the expedition were at once made with the utmost care, 
secrecy, and foresight ; the troops to carry it out and their 
commanders were selected with judgement, and all were 
thoroughly trained and equipped for mountain warfare. 
Only two divisions could be taken from the Western Theatre, 
where the enemy had no troops to spare, and these were 
speedily replaced by two others brought back from Russia. 

The blow fell on the 24th October in the Julian Alps, 
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between Tolmino and Plezzo, where communications on the 
Austrian side were extremely bad, and where the deploy- 
ment of a large modern army was almost an impossibility. 
There were only two mountain roads available, and they 
were narrow, so that movement had to be made in one 
direction. The artillery and trench-mortars were first 
brought up into position, and then the infantry moved into 
line ; but all these preparations took days before the attack 
could be launched. The Italians seem to have had no 
adequate idea of the impending storm, and when it burst 
upon the left of their Second Army, it found them in no 
state to meet it or to resist its violence. Some defence was 
made in certain quarters, but at Caporetto their line was at 
once shattered, the enemy broke through without difficulty, 
and the retreat became a disorderly rout. This disaster 
uncovered the Third Italian Army on the lower Isonzo, 
and their Fourth Army under General de Robilant, which 
was holding the northern frontier of the province of Venetia 
as far as the Brenta, and both had to fall back. The with- 
drawal of the former from the Isonzo was by far the more 
serious, since the onrush of the Teutonic invasion threatened 
to cut off its retreat and to drive it back on to the Adriatic 
coast. But fortunately this catastrophe was averted, and 
the Duke of Aosta got his forces back to the Tagliamento, 
though not without great confusion and many losses ; while 
the Austrians pressing on their front and flank swept them 
out of all the positions they had won so laboriously, and 
re-entered Gorizia on the 28th. Such were the dire results 
of the sudden collapse of the Second Italian Army that no 
stand could be made even as far back as the Tagliamento, 
and the retreat had to continue under very great difficulties 
to the Piave, bringing the enemy within twenty miles of 
Venice and threatening the valley of the Po. Nevertheless, 
the line of the Piave which was reached on the roth Novem- 
ber was held, and subsequent attempts made to force it 
failed. But the losses during that fatal fortnight were very 
great; nearly the whole of the province of Venetia was 
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overrun, and the Italians lost during the months of October 
and November 65,652 killed, 71,200 wounded, and 378,748 
prisoners, or a total of 515,600 men together with 1,900 
guns. The moral of the Austrians was moreover improved, 
but it does not appear that they ever became a very enter- 
prising foe, or one to organize and carry out with success 
offensive operations of any great importance. The disaster, 
however, had two consequences. The Italians, now that 
their country was in danger, rallied patriotically to its 
defence, and displayed an admirable fortitude in the cruel 
adversity that had overtaken them; and secondly, their 
line of defence was shortened by nearly half its length. 
When, therefore, their forces had recovered from the rude 
shock they experienced, there was hope that they could 
hold it securely and improve it by their own armed strength. 
As far as the allied cause was concerned their role did not 
consist in taking places that could have no influence on the 
main issues of the war, but rather in immobilizing hostile 
troops that could be employed elsewhere. 

There was consternation in England and in France when 
the news arrived of the misfortune that overwhelmed the 
armies of their Ally. General Cadorna had knowledge that 
an attack was to be made upon him, but he appears to have 
taken no steps to provide against it; he merely expressed 
himself as being confident of holding his defences securely. 
The blow, therefore, was wholly unexpected by us, and the 
uncertainty whether even the line of the Piave could be 
maintained added in no small measure to the alarm and 
anxiety that was felt at the moment. Germany’s stroke had 
been thoroughly effective ; it was believed at first that her 
concentration to bring it about was far more powerful than 
was really the case, and that a ‘ knock-out blow ’ was con- 
templated to drive Italy out of the field altogether. But this 
was not the intention of the German High Command ; the 
Southern Theatre was not considered by them to be a place 
of first-class importance where a decision would win the 
war, and they were far from embarking in unnecessary 
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‘ Side-Shows ’, however picturesque they might be. General 
Ludendorff had also his anxieties ; he feared that his secret 
deployment in the Julian Alps had been discovered, and 
concluded that our Flanders offensive in the second half of 
October was designed to spoil his scheme. But his reason 
for intervening in Italian affairs was only to prevent the 
collapse of Austria; he appears indeed to have taken this 
step with some reluctance, and he would rather have 
employed his forces against Moldavia! His primary con- 
cern was, in short, to finish the war in the East, and then to 
mass his united strength to achieve victory in the West. 
Nevertheless, he consoled himself with the prospect that 
a success in Italy would produce a great effect and relieve 
immediately the pressure on the principal front. This 
anticipation was at once realized, for both England and 
France sent prompt assistance to their Ally in distress, and 
denuded the Western Theatre of eleven divisions, of which 
we contributed five grouped into two Army Corps. These 
detachments arrived at their destinations in due course, and 
took up positions between the Brenta and upper Piave, 
where their presence was much required. Ludendorff 
wished to send a division to the Trentino to help to turn the 
Italian left, but it could not be spared in November, and 
afterwards it was too late; moreover, the Austrian railways 
in that quarter were in an unsatisfactory condition. In 
December the German troops, no longer necessary.on the 
Southern Front, were brought back to the West. 

The transfer of five British divisions into Italy happened 
at an inopportune moment, just when the attack at Cambrai 
was about to be launched, and one of the consequences of 
the Caporetto disaster was the fact that forces urgently 
wanted in the principal war theatre had to be dispatched at 
a moment’s notice elsewhere ; but the sacrifice had to be 
made. The British contingent to be sent to the Southern 
Front was commanded by General Sir Herbert Plumer, who, 
in consequence, was separated from the Second Army ; and 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 482. 
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forming part of his force was Lord Cavan’s XIVth Corps, 
from which the Guards and the divisions then composing 
it were excluded, and to which other divisions were attached. 
Thus it came about that the Guards Division lost their 
trusted Corps Commander, under whose able and vigorous 
leadership they had served during three eventful years of 
strenuous duty in the field. On the 17th October, when 
they were taken out of the line and sent to Eperlecques to 
refit and to train, he addressed a memorandum to Major- 
General Feilding which proved to be his farewell message 
and of which the following is an extract : 

In this last battle of Flanders the Guards Division have captured 
almost exactly 6,000 yards of fortified positions in depth. Details 
of its captures, of prisoners, and material, I leave to your Staff to 
compute. These are only the material results. The true results are : 

1. That the Guards Division has done its duty to its Colonel-in- 
Chief—His Majesty the King. 

2. That its traditions are on a higher plane if possible than they 
have ever been. 

3. That it inspires the confidence of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Army Commander to whom it may belong. 

Lastly, it has never failed its Corps Commander, and I thank you 
all with a sincerity that must be obvious, for the grit, determination, 
and valour that you have shown, and the steadfast maintenance of 
our greatest traditions. 

(Sgnd) Cavan, 

17th October 1917. Lieut.-General. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales accompanied Lord Cavan, 
and his departure was very greatly regretted by the Division, 
whose labours and dangers he had on all occasions so fully 
shared. The XIVth Corps left for Italy rst November. 

The stay at Eperlecques lasted till the 9th November, 
and there is little to record in the interval. 

The following Officers joined the Coldstream Battalions 
at the front after Passchendaele and before the Battle of 
Cambrai : 

1st Battalion. Lieutenants B. Milburn, D.S.O., M.C., and 

C. V. Porter. 


2nd Lieutenants K. W. Perry and J. C. Lockwood. 
K2 
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2nd Battalion. 


3rd Battalion. 


4th Battalion. 
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Lieutenants G. Barry, J. H. Mansfield, and E. J. 
Watson-Smyth. 

2nd Lieutenants C. C. G. Balfour, T. T. Barnard, 
A. H. G. Butcher, and H. W. Lake. 

Lieutenant W. H. Whetstone. 

2nd Lieutenants A. M. Carr, J. R. Cresswell- 
George, T. E. Enoch, C. F. O. G. Forbes, 
O. D. Foster, R. F. Goad, R. L. Griffin, 
W.B. St. Q. Leng, E. C. B. Merriman, R. H.S. 
Spicer, and L. Tyler. 

2nd Lieutenants N. D. Blyth, L. T. Bower, 
W. H. Corbould, T. R. Cordingley, H. F. 
Cornish, H. A. Pearson, and C, A. Pittar, M.C. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught paid the Guards another 

aust visit 21st October ; no review was held, but he went round the 
” billeting areas of the brigades, saw the Officers and men who 
had distinguished themselves, and the remainder lined up the 

road and cheered him as he passed on. A few days later, on 

26th. the 26th, the inspection by the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief took place, to which allusion has been made in the 


last chapter. 


The Division formed up in quarter column 


of half companies with the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Guards 
Brigades in front, Machine-gun companies, and Trench- 
mortar batteries, Band of the Scots Guards and massed 
drums and fifes in rear. At 11.30 a.m. Sir Douglas Haig 
rode on to the saluting base. After the General Salute he 
rode round the Division and inspected them, and then they 
marched past in quarter column. The rest of the time was 
oth spent in the usual training and sports ; and on the gth No- 


Nov. 


vember they moved off by march route, in a southerly 


12th. direction. On the 12th they were concentrated in the 
Rellecourt area three miles east of St. Pol, and on the 
1gth they came under the orders of the Vth Corps, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General E. A. Fanshawe. No 
intimation was given of the task that was to be assigned to 
them; some thought they were on the road to Italy, and 
others that they were about to take over a part of the 
French defences. 
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Their destination was as we have seen, Cambrai, where 
the British High Command intended to make a surprise 
attack. The prolonged offensive in Flanders and General 
Pétain’s successes on the Aisne had obliged the enemy to 
mass his forces in the threatened sectors, and had left the 
remaining portions of his long line more slenderly guarded ; 
it was therefore hoped that a sudden incursion into a quarter 
where the hostile garrisons had been reduced, would gain 
for us a very useful advantage. The neighbourhood of 
Cambrai had been selected for this operation, and prepara- 
tions had for some time been quietly going on to render it 
feasible. There was to be no preliminary bombardment, 
but instead a large number of tanks was to be employed to 
smash the wire, of which there was a great quantity pro- 
tecting the enemy’s trenches, and to make lanes through 
which the assaulting columns could pass. All the arrange- 
ments necessary for carrying out the scheme were conducted 
with the utmost secrecy ; no one knew what was in con- 
templation except a few of the senior General Officers 
concerned ; the ordinary trench fighting was not intensified, 
on the contrary unusual activity was discouraged, and 
everything was done to allay any suspicions the Germans 
might form. Even the arrival of the tanks did not appear 
to be known to them, or if known they did not appreciate 
its significance. The secret was well kept, and when our 
advance began on the 20th November they were entirely 
taken by surprise. The Hindenburg Line which ran past 
Cambrai had been much strengthened since the spring of 
the year, and now comprised three main systems of resis- 
tance—a mile between the first and second, known as the 
Hindenburg Reserve Line, and more than three times that 
distance between the second and third systems. The first 
system, or the Hindenburg Line proper, took generally 
a north-westerly direction for six miles, from Banteux on 
the Scheldt canal to Havrincourt, and there it turned north- 
wards for four miles along the Canal du Nord to Meuvres, 
thus forming a salient in the enemy’s front. The third 
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system running from Beaurevoir to Crévecceur was strength- 
ened by the Scheldt canal at Masniéres and Marcoing; thence 
it went past Bourlon to Marquion. This sector was held 
by the German Second Army under General von der Mar- 
witz, whose command extended from Bullecourt to the Oise. 

Sir Douglas Haig anticipated that he could capture the 
German lines of defence in the first rush, and establish 
himself on the dominating Bourlon ridge from Mceuvres 
to Fontaine Notre Dame; also that he could secure his 
right flank by seizing positions onwards through Rumilly 
Crévecceur and the Bonavis ridge. As there was no wire 
or prepared defence beyond, he hoped that his masses of 
cavalry could pass through and disorganize thoroughly the 
enemy’s systems of command and intercommunication in 
the area north and east of Cambrai; and he then intended 
to press onwards and north-westwards and so take the 
Hindenburg Line in reverse from Mceuvres to the Scarpe. 
This plan depended for success upon the first onslaught 
when von der Marwitz was unprepared to meet it ; within 
the limit of forty-eight hours it was calculated that we 
should only have his local forces to oppose us ; and if once 
the cavalry were free to manceuvre in the open field behind 
his wire-work, it was believed that the scheme could be 
carried through to the great disadvantage of the Germans. 
The operation was entrusted to Sir Julian Byng commanding 
the Third Army, and the general plan of action was pri- 
vately communicated to Major-General Feilding on the 
11th November. The IIIrd Corps, still under Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Pulteney, on the right, was to advance 
and to form a defensive flank from Gonnelieu along the 
Bonavis spur, and to seize the crossings over the Scheldt 
canal at Masniéres and Marcoing. The Cavalry Corps, 
less the rst Cavalry Division, was then to pass over it, 
isolate Cambrai, seize the high ground to the east and north- 
east of the town, and secure the crossings over the Sens¢e 
canal, east of Paillencourt. The IVth Corps on the left 
was to push forward simultaneously to capture the Havrin- 
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court—Flesquiéres ridge and then to press on northwards to 
Bourlon ; the 1st Cavalry Division attached to it to assist 
in the assault of this latter place, and passing somewhat to 
the east of the village, to secure the crossings over the Canal 
du Nord between Paillencourt and Inchy, while the 36th 
(Ulster) Division, part of the [Vth Corps, were to clear the 
west of the canal of the enemy still holding out there. The 
Vth Corps—consisting of the 4oth, the Guards and the 59th 
Divisions, in order of march as named—was then to enter into 
the field. The precise role it was to undertake was necessarily 
still undefined, but generally speaking it was expected to 
move to the support of the Cavalry Corps, secure the cross- 
ings over the Sensée canal, and capture the high ground to 
the north of it. The Guards now immediately practised 
open warfare schemes and formations, as far as time per- 
mitted, and all surplus kits and impedimenta were stored in 
St. Pol. But there was little leisure for training, and 
on the 17th November the Division left Rellecourt and 
marched to the Le Cauroy area, next day to Basseux, seven 
miles south-west of Arras on the Doullens road, and on the 
1gth they arrived at night on the line Achiet Le Petit- 
Gomiecourt, four miles north-west of Bapaume. 

The morning of Tuesday the 20th November dawned 


grey and drizzling. Precisely at 6.20 a.m. the large fleet of 


tanks, covered by intense artillery fire, protected by a dense 
smoke barrage, and followed by the infantry of the IIIrd 
and IVth Corps, moved out of their concealed stations, on 
a front of about six miles, from the east of Gonnelieu to the 
Canal du Nord opposite Hermies. The whole British line 
burst at that moment into life and activity, and gas, smoke, 
and artillery demonstrations kept the enemy employed 
everywhere south of the Scarpe ; while subsidiary attacks 
were delivered east of Epéhy and between Bullecourt and 
Fontaine les Croisilles, near the Sensée river. The unex- 
pected onslaught, launched with vigour and determination, 
had an immediate effect, and by midday the first and second 
hostile lines of defence were overpowered, the third was 
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penetrated nearly everywhere, and the west bank of the 
Canal du Nord was cleared as far as the Bapaume—Cambrai 
road. The attack achieved its object according to pro- 
gramme, except in two important particulars: the advance 
of the 51st Division was checked at the Flesquiéres ridge, 
and Bourlon could not be seized, and the enemy was able 
to destroy the bridge at Masniéres, preventing the cavalry 
from getting through as expected. But in the result three 
German systems of resistance had been broken through to 
a depth of some four and a half miles on a wide front, and 
more than 5,000 prisoners were captured. Moreover, in the 
subsidiary attack at Bullecourt the 3rd and the 16th (Irish) 
Divisions took the remainder of the Hindenburg reserve 
line on their front with more prisoners. Early next day the 
Flesquiéres ridge was gained, and the 51st Division, in 
conjunction with the 62nd on their right and with tanks and 
squadrons of the 1st Cavalry Division, attacked in the 
direction of Fontaine Notre Dame and Bourlon ; while the 
36th Division pressing on north of the Bapaume road 
reached the outskirts of Mcuvres. The battle raged over 
our whole front, and by nightfall our line ran approximately 
from the east of Gonnelieu along the eastern slopes of the 
Bonavis ridge to a point about half-way between Créveceeur 
and Masniéres; here it took a north-westerly direction 
past and including the villages of Masniéres, Noyelles, 
Cantaing, and Fontaine Notre Dame; then it bent back 
for a short distance to the south, making a sharp salient 
round Fontaine, and thence turned westwards along the 
southern edge of Bourlon Wood to the Canal du Nord 
south-east of Mceuvres. The forty-eight hours had now 
elapsed and reserves might be expected to arrive to 
strengthen von der Marwitz. On the other hand, we had 
partially ruptured his line, but our cavalry had not been 
able to get past it, and the high ground at Bourlon village 
and wood was still in his possession. Towards the evening the 
Guards moved by busses to the Barastre area, but the roads 
were so blocked by transport of all kinds that they only 
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arrived at their destinations after many delays; most of the 
2nd Brigade marched and got to their billets much earlier. 

There was little movement on the 22nd. We gained 
a tactical point of importance in the Hindenburg Line west 
of Mceuvres; but the enemy recovered Fontaine, and 
preparations were made with tanks to recapture it. The 
sist Division made several gallant attempts to do this next 
day, but they failed and no progress was made in this 
quarter. The 4oth Division, however, under Major- 
General J. Ponsonby, attacked Bourlon in the morning, 
and after some hours of strenuous fighting took the wood 
and entered the village, part of which they held, and beat 
off some hostile efforts made to dislodge them. Early 
the same day the Guards moved forward, and by 10 a.m. 
the 1st Brigade were at Doignies, the 2nd at Lebucquiére, 
the 3rd at Beaumetz. Then, like the goth Division, they 
came under the command of the [Vth Corps. Later they 
relieved the 51st Division ; but the directions given were 
not clear, and there was much difficulty in carrying the order 
out, over fifteen miles of ground, half of it across an un- 
known country in the dark, where the going was very heavy, 
and when the line to be occupied was not too clearly known. 
Nevertheless, by the morning of the 24th, the rst Guards 
Brigade occupied a front of 4,400 yards, extending from 
a point some eight hundred yards east-south-east of the 
village of Cantaing to another on the eastern edge of Bourlon 
wood and about twelve hundred yards west of Fontaine. 
The line was held in posts, the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers on 
the right, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in the centre, and 
the 3rd Battalion Coldstream on the left, our 2nd Battalion 
in support at La Justice about a mile in rear; the 3rd 
Brigade were in support about Flesquiéres, with one bat- 
talion pushed forward in divisional reserve south-west of 
La Justice ; the 2nd Brigade at Ribécourt ! and Trescault ; 

1 This village, situated some six miles south-west of Cambrai, is not 
to be confused with Ribicourt near the Oise on the main road connecting 
Noyon with Compiégne and nearly half-way between them. 
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the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were working on the Canal du 
Nord. The day was fairly quiet as far as the line held by 
the Guards was concerned, and the position remained un- 
changed. But a severe struggle was still going on in 
Bourlon wood, in the course of which the 4oth Division 
took the rest of the village ; but the enemy was not driven 
back, and the fight continued with varying fortunes. At 
8 p.m. the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards were sent from the 
3rd Brigade to reinforce the right of the goth Division 
and came under the orders of General Ponsonby, pre- 
serving touch, however, with the 1st Guards Brigade on 
their right. This movement was duly carried out, but 
not without considerable difficulty owing to the dark- 
ness and the thickness of the wood and undergrowth. 
Meanwhile parties of our 3rd Battalion rendered valuable 
assistance, and were instrumental in carrying out an impor- 
tant readjustment of the line. By this time part of the 
Guards Divisional Artillery was brought up to the front to 
join four brigades of Royal Field Artillery that were already 
there ; but all these guns were in the open and under obser- 
vation of the enemy, who was holding the high ground at 
Fontaine. 

At dawn on the 25th patrols were pushed forward. Later 
in the morning the 4th Battalion Grenadier Guards were 
also sent to the 40th Division to support the 2nd Battalion 
Scots Guards who were stiffly engaged, and in moving up 
to Bourlon wood they were exposed to hostile artillery, 
whereby many casualties were incurred. At 2 p.m. the 
Scots Guards, in conjunction with the 4oth Division, 
launched an attack which succeeded in clearing part of the 
wood ; but the enemy persisting in counter-attacks regained 
the village. In the afternoon one company of the 2nd Bat- 
talion Coldstream was therefore sent up to strengthen the 
left flank of the Guards in case it should become exposed 
to attack. That same evening the 4oth Division, having 
lost heavily during three days of continuous and very severe 
fighting, was withdrawn and relieved by the 62nd Divi- 
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sion ;? at the same time the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards was 
also relieved and moved back in support some four hundred 
yards in rear, while the 4th Battalion Grenadiers pushed 
farther forward into the wood. The Germans, strengthened 
by reserves which had been hurried up from near Lens and 
from Flanders, were able still to hold positions which 
made our line at Bourlon unsatisfactory and unstable, 
and gave them observation over our approaches to the 
wood. It was therefore decided to make another attempt 
on the 27th to capture both the villages of Fontaine and 
Bourlon and to gain a firm footing on the whole ridge. In 
order to prepare for this operation the 2nd Battalion Scots 
Guards was moved back to Flesqui¢res in the evening of 
the 26th, and the 4th Battalion Grenadiers came under the 
orders of the 2nd Guards Brigade, who relieved the rst 
Brigade that same night, while the 6th Division took over 
about a thousand yards of the right of our divisional front 
which was somewhat unduly extended. The task allotted 
to the Guards was to seize Fontaine Notre Dame, a large 
defensible village with numerous deep cellars and full of 
machine guns, where a strong resistance was to be expected. 
The preliminary bombardment began on the morning of 
the 26th, but it does not appear to have been very effective. 
The attack was to be carried out by the 2nd Guards Brigade, 
in conjunction with the 62nd Division on their left, whose 
object was the seizure of Bourlon village. 

The 2nd Battalion Irish Guards were to attack Bourlon 
wood on the left, the 1st Battalion Coldstream the ground 
up to the Cambrai—Arras railway between the wood and 
Fontaine, including the station situated in the northern 
outskirts of the village, the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers to 
attack Fontaine, and 1st Battalion Scots Guards on the right 
to co-operate by working up the sunken road connecting 
Cantaing and Fontaine. The 4th Battalion Grenadier 
Guards were to occupy the positions from which the attack 


1 In General Ponsonby’s report of the severe fighting about Bourlon,. 


the assistance rendered by Guards units is warmly acknowledged. 
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started as soon as they were vacated by the assaulting troops ; 
the Welsh Guards were in support on the La Justice— 
Marcoing road. The advance to be made with fourteen 
tanks from a line running nearly north and south, and to be 
covered by a creeping barrage moving one hundred yards 
every five minutes, with a pause of half an hour on the first 
objective ; a heavy standing barrage to be maintained on 
La Folie wood situated on our right front, and on all the 
approaches to La Fontaine, as well as machine-gun barrages 
on the eastern exits of the village ; and on and beyond the 
second or final objective. The Brigade moved into their 
assembly area during the night. That of the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream, just outside and at the extreme south-east 
corner of Bourlon wood, was on a frontage of two hundred 
and fifty yards ; but the final objective, distant about twelve 
hundred yards, had a frontage of nearly two thousand yards, 
so that the attack as it proceeded had to open out in a fan- 
shaped manner. No. 4 Company (Captain A. E. F. Selfe, 
M.C.) on the left was to keep touch with the Irish Guards 
and to seize the high ground north of Fontaine; No. 3 
(Captain G. D. Treloar, D.S.O.) on the right to press 
through the northern part of the village, to occupy the 
railway station, and preserve connexion with the Grenadier 
Guards; No. 2 (Captain E. G. Gillilan) in the centre 
between Nos. 4 and 3; while No. 1 Company (Lieutenant 
A. M. Newland, M.C.) split up into four platoons, furnished 
one of them for ‘ mopping up ’, the remainder to support 
the attack or form defensive flanks if adjoining units were 
held up. There was an initial difficulty in getting the 
Battalion safely into the assembly area in the dark, especially 
as the rain, which had been plentiful during the past few 
days, turned into snow and obliterated all landmarks for the 
time being. To prevent any of the platoons from going 
astray the march had to be closed up in fours, and it was 
fortunately accomplished without casualties. It will be seen 
that the operation to be undertaken by the Brigade was by 
no means an easy one, more especially since the tanks arrived 
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late, and their assistance was not available until later in 
the day. 

By zero hour, 6.20 a.m. on the 27th November, the snow 
had ceased to fall, and the forward movement was made in 
the half light and in a drizzle of rain. Almost at once the 
whole of our line, advancing in the open against an unshaken 
enemy, came under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, which 
caused very serious losses. ‘The Germans concealed in 
houses, and in the sunken roads and sandpits that abounded, 
were able to make a stubborn resistance and to take our 
men in enfilade. No. 4 Company, diverted in this way from 
its proper direction to meet a hot fire in flank, lost touch with 
the centre company and was almost isolated; pressing 
gallantly on, however, it finally reached the objective and 
captured some fifty prisoners, though only about forty men 
remained effective. No. 2 Company having lost all its 
Officers, except its commander, as well as the senior Non- 
commissioned Officers, was held up by a strong point on its 
front, but managed by bombing to clear a way for its 
advance, taking three machine guns and over 200 prisoners ; 
pushing on, it overcame the resistance of the enemy in 
another sunken road, with more prisoners to its credit, and 
arrived at the railway cutting, the objective, where, however, 
the position was enfiladed from ground lying to the north 
and where no touch could be obtained with No. 4 Company. 
The right Company, No. 3, after a severe struggle and 
subjected to sharp enfilade, drove the Germans out of their 
trench on the west side of Fontaine, and got into the out- 
skirts of the village ; it then surged onwards, bombing the 
cellars, but one platoon was not sufficient to ‘mop up’ 
properly, and the hostile snipers left behind caused a good 
deal of trouble. The Company then forced a way to the 
railway, seizing the line and the station, and taking three 
field guns, two machine guns, and yet more prisoners ; 
touch, moreover, was obtained with No. 2 Company and 
with the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards on the right, who 
had successfully penetrated far into the village. All the 
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battalions engaged in the attack made good progress, and in 
spite of very great difficulties gave a fine proof of their 
discipline and valour. They were able to report at 8.30 a.m. 
that they had got to their first objective, but their strength 
had been so much reduced that reinforcements were urgently 
needed. They had also captured a large number of pri- 
soners, and at one moment over a thousand were in their 
hands, of which the 1st Battalion Coldstream took more 
than half ; but owing to our serious losses and the con- 
sequent impossibility of providing proper escorts many 
escaped, and only some 550 were secured in the divisional 
cage. 

On receipt of the reports just mentioned General Brooke 
at once ordered the 4th Battalion Grenadiers to move for- 
ward, one company to the 3rd Grenadiers, two to the Cold- 
stream, and one to watch the left flank of the Irish Guards. 
He also asked that the Welsh Guards might be sent to 
him, and the request was immediately complied with. But 
as this was being done the enemy put down a heavy barrage 
to prevent the arrival of reinforcements, and the 4th Bat- 
talion Grenadiers had no time to move up in support. 
Counter-attacks then immediately developed and the situa- 
tion became serious. One of these was directed against the 
remnants of No. 4 Company, who with a few Irish Guards- 
men were isolated and with both flanks exposed ; and at 
9.30 a.m. the small party after losing heavily was driven 
from the railway. Only one Officer and fifteen men of the 
Company managed to get back. A severe struggle was 
meantime raging near the railway station ; we lost it, then 
we regained it, and the fight was still in progress when the 
enemy, massing for a counter-attack, threatened to cut off 
not only our two companies but also the Irish Guards, who 
were heavily engaged in Bourlon wood and whose left was 
insecurely defended. Then yet another powerful blow was 
struck on the right flank of the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers 
from the direction of La Folie which endangered our line, 
for our advance south of the Cambrai road was held up. 
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The Brigadier then ordered the battalions to withdraw and 
fall back to the line from which they started ; this was done 
at about 10.40 a.m., not, however, before the captured guns 
that could not be removed, were destroyed by bombs and 
rendered unserviceable. The enemy’s pursuit was speedily 
dispersed by machine and Lewis gun fire, while the 4th Bat- 
talion Grenadier Guards covered the retreat as far as possible, 
the prisoners being employed to carry back the wounded. 
The approximate strength of the attacking battalions was 
low at the moment when they returned, testifying to the 
severity of the struggle ; the 3rd Grenadiers had only about 
200 men, the 1st Coldstream 180, and the 2nd Irish Guards 
80. During the remainder of the day the enemy persistently 
shelled our front line and the ground south of Bourlon 
wood. 

The attack failed ; and so also in a similar way did the 
operation fail which was conducted by the 62nd Division 
on our left. They too entered into the village of Bourlon, 
but could not maintain themselves there. The Germans 
were stronger than was believed to be the case, and the 
extended position which the Guards had to seize was more 
defensible than we expected. In forming some idea of the 
magnitude of the task set to the 2nd Guards Brigade, it 
should be noted that our artillery, upon which so much 
depended for success, were in action in the open in full view 
of the enemy, that Fontaine was practically untouched by 
shell fire, and that Bourlon wood was very dense and the 
situation there always obscure. Moreover, no aeroplane 
photographs were received of the ground to be attacked ; 
and while Cambrai was close by and harboured German 
guns, we could not strike back for we were not allowed to 
shell the town. On the other hand, the Royal Engineers 
and the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were busily engaged in 
repairing the roads up to La Justice, and the tanks, though 
knocked out in the southern outskirts of Fontaine, were of 
great assistance in clearing the streets and the trenches and 
sunken roads north of the village. The 27th November 
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cost the 1st Battalion Coldstream dear, for the losses on that 
day amounted to 220 all ranks: three Officers and ninety- 
one other ranks were killed or died of wounds ; and fourteen 
Officers and one hundred and twelve other ranks were 
wounded. Under cover of darkness the 2nd Guards 
Brigade, except the 1st Battalion Scots Guards who still 
remained in the line, were moved into support to about La 
Justice and the 4th Grenadiers to Flesquiéres, on relief by 
the rst Grenadiers, the Welsh Guards, and three companies 
of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream, who were the only troops 
of the Division not seriously engaged up to that time. The 
night passed fairly quietly, and on the 28th, except for the 
persistent shelling by the enemy, nothing occurred of much 
importance. By the morning of the 2gth the Guards front 
was handed over to the 59th Division, and in the afternoon 
the 1st Guards Brigade were at Metz en Couture, a village 
just south of Havrincourt wood and less than three miles 
west of Gouzeaucourt on the Cambrai—Péronne railway, the 
2nd Brigade at Ruyaulcourt and Bertincourt, and the 3rd 
at Trescault, Divisional Head-Quarters at Neuville, close 
to Ytres and Equancourt, where the Division had been at 
work on the railways in the spring of the year ; Nos. 3 and 
4 Companies of the Guards machine guns were, however, 
left at Flesquiéres under orders of the 59th Division. There 
had been little change in the general situation in the Cambrai 
area during the past few days. The 2nd Division, under 
Major-General C. E. Pereira, had already relieved the 36th 
Division and were posted on the left of the 62nd Division ; 
some improvement had been made near Banteux ; and the 
16th Division made further progress north-west of Bulle- 
court. As the result of recent fighting the position on the 
Bourlon Hill and wood was strengthened, but it was not 
yet secure. Up to the end of the month we had captured 
more than 10,500 prisoners, 142 guns, many machine guns 
and trench mortars, and much ammunition and stores. 
The German High Command were seriously disturbed 
by the sudden offensive which took them unawares at 
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Cambrai. They thought that operations would continue in 
Flanders, and they left the Hindenburg Line insufficiently 
guarded by tired or Landwehr formations. When, there- 
fore, their defences were overpowered and their line was 
ruptured, they believed that a break through was imminent, 
and they viewed the consequences with genuine alarm. 
Ludendorff’s appreciation of the situation is worth quoting, 
for although he did not know that the British attack was 
made without any great weight of reserves behind it, it 
shows clearly where, in the expert military opinion of both 
sides, the true centre of gravity of the war was to be found : 

The English Army Commander did not exploit his great initial 
success, or we should not have been able to limit the extent of the 
gap. If he had done so, what would have been the judgement on the 
Italian Campaign ? 2 
Without a moment’s delay several divisions more or less 
rested were ordered up to the threatened area from the rear 
of the German Crown Prince’s Group of Armies, and from 
the Group under the Bavarian Crown Prince Rupprecht, 
whose reinforcements as we have seen were the first to 
arrive. But one stroke of good luck fell to the Germans. 
On account of the collapse of Russia they had been able to 
transfer exhausted formations from the Western to the 
Eastern Front and to replace them by strong divisions that 
were no longer required in the Russian Theatre. This 
operation had been going on for some time, and as part of 
it, their 107th Division, which entrained in the East about 
the middle of November, was intended for the neighbour- 
hood of Cambrai, and the leading troops arrived on the 
scene just as we delivered our first blow. Whereas we had 
been obliged to send a large force to Italy, whose presence 
at Cambrai would have given a very different aspect to the 
battle. The enemy could not acknowledge defeat nor allow 
us to hold our gains unchallenged, and he promptly col- 
lected a sufficient body of troops to begin a counter- 
offensive. His plan was to assail simultaneously both faces 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 496. 
un L 
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of the blunt salient which our success had created in our 
line ; his efforts to be directed on Banteux and Gouzeau- 
court and also due south starting from the west of Bourlon. 
He thus hoped to pinch our forces out of the salient. 
Indications were not wanting that a powerful attack was to 
be delivered against our positions, and preparations were 
made to meet it. The troops were warned of the impending 
conflict, machine guns placed where they could be used 
with effect, divisional reserves moved up, and special 
patrols sent out to watch for signs of hostile movement. 
But our available forces were not as strong as the German 
concentration and we fought the next phase at a disadvan- 
tage ; moreover, no diversion was undertaken elsewhere to 
relieve the situation. 

Early in the morning of the 30th November the storm 
burst on the greater part of the sector between Vendhuille 
and Masniéres, a distance of about ten miles, and after 
a short but intense bombardment, the enemy, without an 
artillery barrage, penetrated into our trenches in several 
places before our men were aware of his advance. From 
the Bonavis ridge to Gonnelieu and to the south of it the 
surprise was complete, and our troops were driven back 
even beyond their line of supports. Some individual posts 
fought on with great bravery and attempted to stem the 
hostile onrush, but the main defences had given way, and 
those at Villers Guislain, Gonnelieu, and on the Bonavis 
ridge were soon overwhelmed; by 9 a.m. the village of 
Gouzeaucourt was captured and some of our guns were 
taken. It was a grave disaster, but fortunately the tide of 
invasion was at last checked, for the moment at least, by the 
local reserves at this point. The stand now made was much 
aided by the splendid conduct of the 29th Division in and 
near Masniéres, who held firmly to their ground ; and in 
spite of the fact that they were taken in reverse they most 
gallantly maintained their position intact, and mitigated 
the misfortune that overtook us on their right. Some two 
hours after this first assault was launched the Germans, 
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covered by an artillery barrage and after a heavy preliminary 
bombardment, attacked with equal resolution the northern 
face of the salient from Fontaine Notre Dame to the west 
of Mceuvres. None of the divisions was here taken by 
surprise, and a fierce fight ensued which lasted all day. The 
enemy pressed on in dense waves, one after the other, as he 
had done at the memorable Battle of Ypres in the autumn 
of 1914, and in one part as many as eleven waves advanced 
successively to the assault, in the hopes of crushing our front 
by sheer weight of numbers. But the 2nd Division, assisted 
by the left of the 47th and by the right of the 56th Divisions, 
set up so stout and vigorous a resistance that the hostile 
masses were prevented from gaining any substantial ad- 
vantage, while their efforts to break through, conducted with 
great bravery, cost them heavy losses. It was a young 
officers’ and soldiers’ battle fought mainly by Londoners, 
and many heroic deeds of valour were performed by 
fractions of units belonging to General Pereira’s gallant 
and Division, against which the whole attack was generally 
directed.? 

The unexpected news that a retreat had taken place in an 
important portion of the British line was not long in reaching 
the Guards Division, who by this time had been transferred 
from the [Vth to the IIIrd Corps and whose head-quarters 
were at Neuville. The brigades were immediately warned 
to be prepared to move at a moment’s notice. But some 
little delay was inevitable as orders had already been re- 
ceived, pursuant to which the rst Brigade was about to 
march southwards, and the 3rd Brigade having already 
started in the same direction had to be recalled. They were 
then directed to attack the line Gouzeaucourt-Villers 
Plouich, the 1st Brigade to recapture the former village, the 
3rd to prolong to the north, and the 2nd in reserve about 
Queen’s Cross. The necessity to restore the situation 

1 These instances of great gallantry were described in a pamphlet called 


the Story of the Great Fight and issued to the whole of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force by General Head-Quarters. 
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without any delay was, however, imperative, and the troops 
were soon in movement without waiting for the return of 
the 3rd Brigade. General de Crespigny and all the Com- 
manding Officers of the 1st Brigade rode forward at once 
to reconnoitre, and met bodies of broken troops without 
arms or equipment retiring in disorder and no attempt made 
to check the rout. They learnt that the enemy was estab- 
lished in Gouzeaucourt with patrols pushed forward to the 
west of it. ‘They returned about 12 noon to find the head 
of the Brigade arriving at Gouzeaucourt Wood, which is 
situated some 2,500 yards from their objective and screened 
from hostile view. The Brigade then immediately formed 
for attack. The 1st Battalion Irish Guards on the left, 
north of the Metz—Gouzeaucourt road ; the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream south of and responsible for the road ; the 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream on the right ; and the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers in reserve. The attacking battalions, each on a 
frontage of some five hundred yards, moved in artillery forma- 
tion, two companies in the first line and two in support. 
Two machine guns were allotted to the Irish Guards, four to 
our 2nd Battalion, four to the 3rd, and six were left in 
reserve. The ground was open, and the advance, beginning at 
12.30 p.m., was made with great deliberation and precision, 
just as if it were an Aldershot field day. 

Under the shelter of a ridge behind which they formed 
the Brigade were not much molested, but as they topped the 
crest they came under heavy machine-gun fire, principally 
from the right, and accompanied by some shelling ; when 
within some 1,000 yards from Gouzeaucourt they found 
a few gallant men of the Royal Engineers, American En- 
gineers, and elements of the 29th Division still holding on 
in an old British trench. The 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
on our right threw out patrols to get into touch with any 
troops on that flank, and some of the 2oth Hussars, dis- 
mounted (part of the 5th Cavalry Division), joined our line, 
prolonging it in that direction. On going down the slope 
the enemy’s machine guns were very active; but the 
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Brigade moved on without check, and swept through the 
village and on towards the next ridge to the east of it, where 
they came under heavy artillery fire from Quentin ridge, 
some high ground which was seen to be held in force. By 
1.30 p.m. the whole objective, including the village of 
Gouzeaucourt, was in our hands ; consolidation then began, 
and shortly afterwards a report was made to announce the 
success gained, adding that further advance was impossible 
owing to the fire from Quentin ridge. Our machine guns 
did excellent service during the advance, in particular the 
sub-section attached to the Irish Guards facilitated the 
progress of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream by pushing for- 
ward, on the initiative of its commander, and bringing a 
cross fire to bear on the German post that was delaying the 
Battalion. In the afternoon some British cavalry (of the 
2nd Cavalry Division) appeared mounted and made a fine 
charge in our full view to attempt to turn the enemy’s left, 
but were stopped by wire and machine-gun fire. They then 
returned, dismounted, and again advancing forced the 
Germans out of one of the sunken roads. A little later 
eleven tanks came on the scene from the right rear with 
orders to take Gouzeaucourt, but it was already captured, 
and directly they appeared they became a target for the 
hostile artillery ; four were soon put out of action, but the 
crews with great promptitude got out with their Lewis guns 
and joined the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards ready to 
repel counter-attacks. The left of our line had been in the 
air, but at dusk some cavalry came up to cover that flank. 
The Brigade then, with cavalry on both flanks and in touch 
with some companies of an infantry regiment on their right, 
were near the Cambrai-Péronne railway and round the 
village. The 3rd Guards Brigade, having been recalled from 
their southwards march, proceeded as quickly as possible 
to take up the Gouzeaucourt-Villers Plouich line on the left 
of the 1st Brigade. They reached this position at 3.30 p.m., 
when Villers Plouich was reported to be clear of the enemy, 
but it was somewhat later before they got into communica- 
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tion with the 1st Battalion Irish Guards. They were 
distributed : 4th Battalion Grenadiers on the right, 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards on the left and in touch with the 
29th Division, the Welsh Guards in support, and the 1st 
Battalion Grenadier Guards in reserve. The 2nd Brigade 
were in divisional reserve near Gouzeaucourt Wood. 

This successful operation restored confidence which had 
been rudely shaken by the disaster in the morning. It was 
also fruitful in other ways, for besides capturing about 
100 prisoners and many machine guns the 1st Guards 
Brigade recovered a number of our heavy guns that had 
been abandoned and allowed to fall into the enemy’s 
possession. They were found in Gouzeaucourt, and among 
them were many heavy howitzers, 60-pounders, &c., and 
one 12-inch howitzer. Some of these guns were soon re- 
manned by the gunners who in the morning had to retreat 
with the infantry, and fire was promptly resumed on the 
enemy. No. 4 Company 2nd Battalion Coldstream, more- 
over, retook a supply train which was very useful to the 
Brigade, as in the hurry of going into action with little 
warning and with no previous preparation there had been 
no proper issue of rations. The night was quiet, the Ger- 
mans moving their guns forward and making ready for 
another attack. But arrangements were also made by us to 
continue our forward movement the next day. In the 
assault on Gouzeaucourt we had not been adequately sup- 
ported by artillery ; it was being moved up, though it was 
not in time for the action. By the evening, however, two 
brigades of Royal Field Artillery were ready and in position. 
The machine-gun companies also which were left with the 
59th Division were brought back, and the Guards Division 
was now prepared for a further advance. The design was 
to retake the Villers Hill-Gauche Wood-Gonnelieu ridge in 
conjunction with the cavalry on the right and aided by 
twenty tanks, and it was expected these would be sheltered 
from point-blank artillery fire by the steepness of the ground 
on which the attack was to be made. The boundary be- 
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tween the 1st Guards Brigade on the right and the 3rd on 
the left was slightly to the north of the Gouzeaucourt- 
Villers Guislain road ; the 2nd Brigade to remain in reserve ; 
the artillery to put down a heavy barrage at zero hour on 
a deep gully known as 22 Ravine, which lies on the far side 
of the ridge between Gonnelieu and Villers Guislain. Zero 
hour was definitely fixed for 6.30 a.m. on the 1st December. 

Liaison with the cavalry and tanks seems to have been 
somewhat defective, for the former and those tanks which 
had been allotted to the right of the attack did not turn up 
in time, and it had to be launched without them. As soon 
as the troops advanced out of their trenches they were met 
by a very heavy machine-gun fire along the whole divisional 
front, and casualties began to occur in some numbers. 
The 2nd Battalion Grenadiers were on the right of the line, 
and the 3rd Battalion Coldstream on the left, followed 
respectively by the 2nd Battalion Coldstream and the 1st 
Battalion Irish Guards. Our 3rd Battalion had Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 Companies in first line with No. 4 in support, and the 
tanks assigned to them were of very great assistance by 
clearing the enemy systematically out of his defences and 
thereby facilitating the rapid advance of the Battalion. The 
Grenadiers had a harder task to perform, but both bat- 
talions moving resolutely forward gained their objectives 
early—the line of the eastern edge of the Gauche Wood to 
the Quentin ridge, and at once they began to consolidate. 
In pushing through the wood they captured three field guns 
with their teams and many machine guns. The enemy 
delivered two counter-attacks on our right which was 
exposed and in the air, but the Grenadiers promptly formed 
a defensive flank, assisted by No. 3 Company of the 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream which was sent up to the front line. 
The cavalry, however, had arrived by this time, and with 
their help our positions were made secure. The tanks 
moved on to Villers Guislain and reached its outskirts, but 
eventually they had to withdraw; shelling and sniping 
continued from the village until nightfall. In the evening 
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the 2nd Guards Brigade relieved the 1st, who moved back 
to Gouzeaucourt Wood. The 3rd Guards Brigade were 
also disappointed about tanks, having been informed in the 
night that several of them were not available, and that only 
nine could be supplied. But those that did arrive rendered 
very good service. On the left the attack was practically 
unassisted by them, nevertheless a successful advance was 
made, though under considerable difficulties. By 3.30 p.m. 
the Welsh Guards were in touch with a company of the 
1st Battalion Irish Guards, sent up to link them with the 
1st Brigade ; the 4th Battalion Grenadiers, reinforced by 
two companies of their 1st Battalion, were just west of 
Gonnelieu, and in touch with the 2nd Battalion Scots 
Guards who were covering Villers Plouich. Again there 
was a failure in liaison, for the troops that were to replace 
the 3rd Guards Brigade did not appear on the ground, and 
the latter, having suffered many casualties, were not relieved 
in the evening, but had to remain in the line for another 
twenty-four hours. During these operations the two 
Guards Brigades captured several guns and about 200 
prisoners. The losses of the rst Guards Brigade in these 
two days were 36 officers and 765 other ranks. In the 
2nd Battalion Coldstream they amounted to two officers 
killed and four wounded, and among other ranks to sixty- 
one killed and one hundred and eighty-four wounded, or 
total 261 all ranks; in the 3rd Battalion to three officers 
killed and ten wounded, and other ranks forty-five killed, 
one hundred and sixty wounded, or total 218 all ranks. In 
the two battalions the casualties were 19 officers and 450 
other ranks. 

During the day equally severe fighting took place at 
Masniéres, Marcoing, Fontaine Notre Dame, and at Bour- 
lon; but the enemy was held, and despite his vigorous 
onslaughts he was unable to increase his initial success. 
The loss of the Bonavis ridge, however, made Masniéres 
untenable, and in the night the 29th Division was with- 
drawn under orders to a line west of the village. On the 
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2nd and 3rd December the attacks were renewed, and while and and 
we repulsed them in the northern face of the salient, we is 
were not so fortunate in parts of the eastern face. During 
these two days it was fairly quiet in the Guards sector, but 
north of it some ground was lost. The deep rent that had 
been torn into our defences there was in fact serious; it 
was easier for the enemy to enlarge it than it was for us to 
repair it, and the positions we still held in the salient were 
difficult to maintain. To re-establish the line the Bonavis 
ridge would have to be reconquered, and if this were not 
done a withdrawal to a more compact line on the Fles- 
quiéres ridge became imperative. Sir Douglas Haig decided 
to adopt the latter alternative. The resolute defence set up 
by British troops, and the bold attacks launched by the 
Guards, had produced an effect on the Germans, and the 
keenness of their offensive was to some extent blunted. 
On the 4th December the battle-field was comparatively 4th. 
quiet, and in that night the movement to the new position 
was begun. Meantime the Guards brigades relieved each 
other in their front line on the Quentin ridge and near 
Gonnelieu. In the night 4th-5th the 2nd Guards Brigade 
was relieved by the South African Brigade. On the 5th stb. 
two bombing attacks were made on the front of the 1st 
Guards Brigade, and at one moment the enemy gained a 
footing in their trenches, but an immediate counter-blow 
by the 1st Battalion Irish Guards drove him out and the 
line was held intact. Next day the position was handed 6th 
over to the gth Division, and the Guards moved on relief 
by train to the Fosseux area west of Arras. 

The casualties in the Division between the 25th Novem- 
ber and the sth December amounted to 125 officers and 
2,966 other ranks, of which they were in the 


1st Guards Brigade . - 44 Officers, 820 other ranks, 

2nd rs “ Pee aoe 1,136 os 

3rd ” + + 34» 928, 
Total 5 - 118 4, = 2,884 ‘a 


The losses of the Coldstream Guards during this tour of 
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duty in the Cambrai area (25th November to 5th December) 
were as follows : 
1st Battalion. _ Killed in action or died of wounds : Lieutenants 
G. B. F. Samuelson, M.C., N. A. Clark, both 
on 27th November, and 2nd Lieutenant K. W. 
Perry, 8th December, from wounds received 
27th November ; and 95 other ranks, 
Wounded: Major I. Bullough, M.C.;1 Cap- 
tains A. E. F. Selfe,! E. G. Gillilan, D.S.O.,! 
Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C.,! Viscount Holmes- 
dale ;1 Lieutenants C. V. Porter, A. M. New- 
land, M.C., H. R. S. de V. Somerset, D.S.O., 
Lord Hugh Kennedy, M.C., J. W. Buckley, 
M.C.;1 2nd Lieutenants O. Peake, G. A. 
Nickerson, G. R. J. Corbett, J. C. Lockwood, 
all 27th November ; and 133 other ranks. 
Total casualties 1st Battalion, 17 officers and 228 other ranks. 
and Battalion. K.in A. or D. of W.: 2nd Lieutenant R. C. C. 
Drummond, 28th November, Captain H. C. 
St. J. Thompson, D.S.O., Lieutenant I. Laing, 
M.C., both 3oth ; and 70 other ranks. 
Wounded: Captains F.W. Butler-Thwing, W.A.C. 
Wilkinson, M.C., Lieutenant W. G. Oakman, 
D.S.O.,2nd Lieutenant A. H. G. Butcher, M.C., 
all 30th November ; and 202 other ranks. 
Total casualties 2nd Battalion, 7 officers and 272 other ranks. 
3rd Battalion. K.in A.or D. of W.: Captain R. P. Loyd, M.C., 
2nd Lieutenants C. Martin, W. Laird, all on 
1st December ; and 54 other ranks. 
Wounded: 2nd Lieutenant C. E. Curwen, 
23rd November, Captain D.V. Shaw-Kennedy,? 
26th November, Lieutenants B. Butler-Stoney, 
W.H.B. Pitcher, 2nd Lieutenants H.C. Rickat- 
son, R. R. M. Tabuteau, R. B. Pope, R. H. S. 
Spicer, C. J. L. Hull, M.C., T. E. Enoch, C. E. 
Raphael, nine on 30th November ; Lieutenant 
J. B. L. Martin, 2nd Lieutenant W. B. St. Q. 
Leng, both rst December; 2nd Lieutenant 
C.F. O. G. Forbes, 5th ; and 196 other ranks. 
Total casualties 3rd Battalion, 17 officers and 250 other ranks. 
1 These officers were slightly wounded. 
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4th Battalion (Pioneers). 3 other ranks killed,34 wounded ; total 37. 
Guards M.-G. Battalion. No. 1 Company. 
Wounded : Lieutenant L. B. Kelsey, 25th No- 
vember. 
No. 2 Company : Killed, 2nd Lieutenants C. F. Hartley, R. L. 
Coltman, both 27th. 
Wounded: 2nd Lieutenant E. A. Sursham, 
27th. 
Total casualties Coldstream Guards in Guards M.-G. Battalion 
and Guards T.-M. Batteries, 45 officers and 787 other ranks.? 


On the sth December Sir Douglas Haig sent a telegram 
‘ to congratulate the Guards Division most warmly on their 
fine counter-attack at Gouzeaucourt and Gonnelieu ; the 
promptness of decision and rapidity of action displayed was 
successful in dealing with a difficult situation ’. The follow- 
ing memorandum was sent from the Commander of the 
IIIrd Corps to Major-General Feilding : 


The Corps Commander wishes you to express to all ranks of the 
Guards Division his high appreciation of the prompt manner in 
which they turned out on the 30th November, counter-attacked 
through a disorganized rabble, and retook Gouzeaucourt. The 
very fine attack which they subsequently carried out against Quentin 
ridge and Gauche Wood, resulting in the capture of these important 
positions, was worthy of the highest traditions of the Guards. 


A few days later, 16th December, the Commander of the 
Third Army visited the Guards Division Head-Quarters, 
and congratulated the Major-General on the action of the 


1 This officer was slightly wounded. 

2 The following were invalided from the end of July 1917 to the end 
of January 1918 : 

1st Batt. Capt. R. T. Burton, 25th Oct.; 2nd Batt. 2nd Lieut. F. N. 
Turner, 6th Sept., Lieut. C. Berkeley, 22nd Jan., and Lieut. J. H. Mans- 
field, 25th Jan.; 37d Batt. Lieut. A. D. F. Gascoigne, 22nd Sept., and 
Lieut. L. Tyler, 19th Oct., and 2nd Lieut. H. T. Fuller, 18th Nov.; 4th 
Batt. (Pioneers). Lieut. R. H. Norton, 2nd Sept., Lieut. W. G. Mappin, 
goth Jan. ; No. 4 M.-G. Company. Lieut. C. G. R. Stock, 13th Dec., and 
Capt. H. B. Burgess, 14th Nov., serving in the Royal Flying Corps at 
Salonika. 
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Division during the counter-attack on the 30th November 
and rst December. 

The decision to retire from forward positions in the 
Cambrai salient which our forces had most gallantly wrested 
from the enemy was not adopted without many regrets ; 
but under the circumstances it was clearly the only prudent 
course to take, and when the order was issued it was carried 
out with skill and deliberation. The Germans did not 
appear to have expected it, and, as for the time being they 
were exhausted, they displayed little of their accustomed 
energy and did not try to harass our withdrawal while it 
was proceeding. It was completed on the 7th December, 
and then the conflict died down, when our defences corre- 
sponded roughly with the old Hindenburg Reserve Line, 
and left us in possession of an important section of the main 
Hindenburg system with its elaborate dug-outs and other 
conveniences. The new line which we now held ran from 
a point about a mile and a half north by east from La Vac- 
querie, north of Ribécourt and Flesquiéres, to the Canal 
du Nord some 2,600 yards north of Havrincourt. On the 
other hand the enemy gained a less important section of 
our line between Vendhuille and Gonnelieu ; the balance 
of advantage remained on our side. The battle of Cambrai 
brought active hostilities to a close for the year. It was all 
but successful and it nearly achieved its object. If the plan 
had not miscarried it would have produced a powerful 
effect on the future course of the war. But the hoped-for 
result was not realized and so far the effort failed. The 
German High Command were also disappointed that their 
counter-stroke had not been as successful as they expected. 
Yet they had very good reasons for self-congratulation ; 
they escaped a serious danger which would have marred 
their prospects for the coming year, and they got some 
valuable hints for the conduct of an offensive in the west 
which they designed to launch in 1918. Moreover, their 
action in Italy had been extremely useful to them; they 
were now about to remove their troops from there to the 
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West, whereas the Allies felt constrained to leave their 
contingents in the Southern Theatre : 

The operation against Italy had achieved all that could possibly 
be expected of it. The Italian Army was thoroughly beaten and 
needed the support of its Allies. Both the Austro-Hungarian Army 
and the Western Front had been relieved. Austria-Hungary and her 
army had taken on a new lease of life. As Russia now concluded an 
armistice the Dual Monarchy appeared to be coming round to a more 
warlike frame of mind again. We were no longer told, as we used 
to be, that her army would have to drop out of the war at the begin- 
ning of the winter. This campaign had once more revealed its poor 
fighting capacity. It badly needed the approaching period of rest 
for recuperation and training. Success had stimulated it. German 
leadership and German troops had gained fresh laurels, and given 
further proofs of their superiority in the war of movement. On 
occasions our full force had not been developed owing to incidents 
arising from the lack of experience of young troops.! 


1 Ludendorff, ii. 502. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE LAST WINTER OF THE WAR 
Map No. 20 


Events in Russia ; war comes to an end there. Large hostile concentra- 
tion on the Western Front. Guards astride the Scarpe. Raids. Reduction 
of the strength of the infantry divisions ; surplus troops of the Division 
formed into the 4th Guards Brigade, who are attached to another forma- 
tion. Supreme War Council established at Versailles. Enemy’s plan for 
a great offensive. British dispositions. 


HILE the British part of the Western Front was 

ablaze with the hard fighting described in the last 
two chapters, the Germans were also busily engaged, but 
in a less strenuous way, in the Eastern Theatre. They per- 
ceived at once the great advantages which the downfall of 
the Tsar had conferred upon them, and the opportunities 
it afforded them to bring the war with Russia to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. To secure this all-important 
object they continued to strike at the unwieldy Colossus in 
order to scatter the impotent forces that opposed them, and 
they endeavoured by their propaganda to complete the ruin 
which the Revolution had brought upon that unhappy land. 


- By the beginning of August 1917 they cleared without 
? trouble Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina, and they regained 


the territory which had been won by General Brusilov the 
year before. But their task was not so easy in Moldavia, 
where they found a sturdy adversary in the Rumanians 
who, now reorganized with the assistance of a French 
deputation of officers, were able to make a gallant defence 
on the Sereth river. The struggle lasted for some weeks, 
and towards the end of the month it died down ; our Allies 
held their positions, and the enemy despite his efforts could 
not dislodge them. This fine stand was all the more credit- 
able since most of the Russians associated with them in the 
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same quarter were utterly demoralized, and had by this 
time degenerated into a mere disorderly mob, incapable of 
fighting, dangerous to the common cause, and unworthy of 
the name of soldiers. The German High Command were 
troubled by the rebuff their arms received on the Sereth 
and wished to avenge it. They feared that Rumanian 
resistance might revive the old Russian military spirit and 
frustrate their expectations of a speedy termination of the 
war in the East. They were anxious therefore to renew 
operations in Moldavia on a larger scale, but railway com- 
munications needed repair, time was required to make them 
serviceable, and this scheme of conquest had to be re- 
luctantly given up for the present. The expedition into 
Italy was eventually substituted for it. The Germans had, 
however, formed other projects to crush their northern 
adversary, the most profitable of which was to make a 
strong demonstration in the direction of Petrograd by the 
occupation of Riga. Yet here again they were thwarted, 
for the pressure in Flanders was so great that they found 
it difficult to execute their plans elsewhere, and at one 
time even thought they would in consequence be obliged 
to reduce the forces which were urgently wanted to carry 
out their Russian military policy. At length, after some 
delays, an offensive was launched by the German Eighth 
Army under General von Hutier, who on the rst September 
crossed the Dvina at Uxkiill. The Russian Twelfth Army 
holding the river made little resistance, and soon afterwards 
the important town of Riga surrendered. Von Hutier then 
took up a position a few miles to the east of it, fortified his 
new line, and awaited events which were rapidly developing 
in Petrograd. 

The Russian Generals saw with shame and dismay the 
degradation of their troops, who, when the Tsar was ruler, 
were vigorous and worthy antagonists of the German enemy, 
and they sought earnestly to reintroduce discipline in the 
ranks and to consolidate afresh into fighting bodies the men 
they had so often led to victory. But they were powerless. 
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When the crisis arose in March they failed in loyalty to 
their Sovereign, they at once deserted him, and they did 
nothing to support him or to maintain the existing institu- 
tions that preserved order in the Empire. Nor did they 
even resist the outrageous doctrine that the soldier does not 
owe obedience to his superior. Yet they consented to re- 
main on as nominal military leaders, though quite unable 
to exercise influence over their subordinates or to control 
the disastrous course which the Revolution was taking. 
They had undermined their own authority, and they could 
not then help to guide the ship of state in the violent 
storm that overwhelmed it. The very idea of authority had 
in fact been absolutely swept away, every vestige of it had 
disappeared, and there was nothing to replace it. Moreover, 
Kerenski, a visionary socialist of fiery eloquence but of no 
standing and of little intelligence, who was thrown up into 
prominence by the upheaval, was now holding a precarious 
supremacy and he did nothing to help them. He was jealous 
of his passing ascendency and feared to share it with them ; 
he strove rather to keep them in that position of subjection 
in which they had placed themselves. Shortly after the 
fall of Riga he quarrelled with General Kornilov, a man of 
no ulterior ambitions who was then the Commander-in- 
Chief, and had him arrested as a reactionary and a traitor. 
These unnecessary feuds still further distracted a country 
already seething in rebellion against every form of law, and 
the armed soldiery were daily becoming more and more 
unmanageable. During all this time the Soviet Com- 
mittees were waxing into ever greater power, and they 
were soon captured by the Bolsheviks, another school of 
fervent anarchists headed by Lenin and Trotski, who before 
long were to become notorious in Europe. Lenin was a 
refugee whose return to Russia had been facilitated by the 
German Government for the purpose of dissolving the last 
remnants of the national cohesion of that country ; his real 
name was Ulianov, and his fanatical creed was the annihila- 
tion of Society. Trotski, by name Bronstein, a Jew from 
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Odessa, held the same creed of destruction, and was Lenin’s 
able and energetic coadjutor. He had been arrested during 
the war as an enemy agent and was interned at Halifax in 
Canada. Kerenski showed his lack of common sense by 
obtaining his release, and he was then allowed to return to 
Russia to increase the confusion that existed there and to 
overthrow his liberator. 

Under these conditions Russia was fast being reduced to 
a state of savage barbarism ; the soldiers as they retreated 
mercilessly plundered and outraged their own countrymen 
with complete impunity, and the sailors, entirely out of hand, 
murdered their Officers. The Germans, watching with glee 
the progress of anarchy, now made another step forward, 
and continued with undiminished zeal their efforts to induce 
the stricken people to desire a cessation of the war. By the 
help of their Baltic fleet they took in October the large 
islands at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga, and threatened the 
naval station at Reval as well as Petrograd itself. A govern- 
ment unable to protect the country from internal foes 
cannot stand, much less when powerless to defend it from 
both internal and external enemies ; and Kerenski and his 
myrmidons, masquerading as rulers, were soon swept back 
into that obscurity from which they sprang. Early in 
November they were overpowered, Kerenski disappeared, 
and the Bolsheviks who attacked them gained the day and 
the mastery over Russia. A monstrous tyranny was then 
installed, enforced by the Red Guards who held the country 
in terror ; it was called the Council of the People’s Commis- 
saries, with Lenin as President, Trotski as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and one Kirilenko, an insubordinate Ensign, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the ragged remains of what, less 
than a year before, had been a vigerous modern European 
army. The enemy had now succeeded in getting what he 
had been working for. The Bolsheviks wanted leisure to 
establish their power by scourging their new subjects into 
submission, and to propagate their tenets without dis- 
traction ; they then desired to rid themselves of the German 
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26th. menace, and on the 26th November Kirilenko proposed an 

armistice ; this was immediately agreed to in principle, 

and after some discussion it was arranged to begin at noon 

17th on the 17th December, and to last until the 14th January 

" 1918, but if not denounced by seven days’ notice it was to 

continue automatically. Meantime the Rumanians were 

isolated, no communications with the Entente Powers were 

possible except through Russia, they were hemmed in on 

all sides by enemies ; and unable to hold out any longer, 
they too agreed to an armistice, gth December. 

It seems hardly necessary to pursue the tragic story much 
further. Negotiations for peace between the Central 
Empires and the Bolsheviks opened at Brest Litovsk on the 

22nd. 22nd December, but they did not run very smoothly, and 
there were constant delays. The former were in urgent need 
of Russia’s large resources and sought to obtain them, 
while the latter were more intent on propagating their creed 
of universal revolution than on coming to terms with Ger- 
many. In the end, however, the Teutonic League very 
naturally got the best of the diplomatic contest. The up- 
heaval of March 1917 had not left Russia united ; she was 
split up into several communities who sought independence. 
Of these the Ukraine—or Lesser Russia, centred in Kiev 
the ancient capital of the early Tsars—was one of the most 
important ; it is a vast corn-producing area inhabited by a 
population of some twenty-five millions ; and both Germany 
and Austria were in dire distress for food. When, therefore, 
a deputation from Kiev arrived at Brest Litovsk demanding 
to be dealt with as a separate nation, they were readily 
received, and peace was proposed to them, on the basis that 
they were to supply large quantities of grain and in return 
to receive a slice of Polish territory. This procedure gave 
great offence to Trotski, whose object was to incorporate 
the whole of the old Empire in the orbit of Bolshevism. He 
accordingly broke with the new republic and sent the Red 
Feb. Guards to invade it. Early in February they captured Kiev 
and dispersed the Government there. A few days later the 
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Ukraine treaty was signed, and Germany called upon 
Trotski to bring the negotiations to a close ; but he declined 
to be bound in any way, though he also declared that the 
war was at an end. Thereupon the Central Powers de- 
nounced the armistice, hostilities were resumed along the 
whole front on the 18th February, Russia was again invaded, 
and the Ukraine occupied. The Bolsheviks now at once 
abjectly surrendered at discretion, and the treaty of Brest 
Litovsk was signed without further demur on the 3rd March; 
two days later the preliminary peace with Rumania was also 
signed. The enemy thereby acquired large resources in 
Russia and a zone of security against Bolshevist activity. 
Germany was now free to devote an undivided attention to 
the war on the Western Front. 


But long before March the German High Command 
were convinced that they had little to fear from Russian 
hostility. They were able, as we have seen during the 
autumn, to relieve exhausted divisions in the Western 
Theatre by stronger formations serving on the Eastern 
Front ; but as soon as the revolution had sufficiently cor- 
rupted their opponents it was different, and from the end 
of November onwards the transfer from the East to the 
West was carried out not to replace tired divisions, but to 
add to the number of combatants in France. In November, 
in fact, they elaborated their programme for the coming 
campaign in 1918, with every hope of winning a decision 
in the field, and this was only to be attained on the Western 
Front. Their concentration was to be made by removing 
troops as far as possible from every other war theatre. The 
vast majority came from Russia, where the Austrians took 
over a greater share of the duty of watching the Bolsheviks, 
and also held the Italian front. But a certain German con- 
tingent was still kept in the East, for the settlement there was 
recognized to be merely an armed peace, and all elements 
of danger had not been removed. Moreover, Germany had 
acquired economic interests which she could not forgo. 
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The enemy meantime had enjoyed considerable leisure in 
Russia during 1917, and he did not neglect this fortunate 
opportunity for improving the fighting capacity of his 
forces by carefully training them for offensive operations ; 
and the prospect served to raise their moral which had been 
weakened by the long course of defensive warfare to which 
they had been subjected in the West almost ever since the 
autumn of 1915. He had not many tanks, and he pretended 
that they were not useful weapons for an attack ; but the 
truth appears to be that he was unable to construct a 
suitable pattern in time. With many circumstances in 
Germany’s favour, she laboured under some serious dis- 
advantages. The pressure of more than three years’ 
strenuous hostilities had enfeebled her population, who 
were worn out by the strain. The blockade was telling upon 
her resources, food was very short, and discontent was rife. 
She was disappointed with the result of unrestricted sub- 
marine action ; it had not destroyed Great Britain, and the 
American hosts were being ferried across the ocean in 
safety. She had encouraged rebellion and anarchy in 
Russia and a nemesis followed, for the canker spread among 
her own people and even affected the discipline of her 
troops. A signal victory might save her, but if it were to 
be delayed the outlook was dark and uncertain. Neverthe- 
less, the High Command was jubilant ; they believed that 
at last their hour of triumph had arrived, and that their 
huge concentration in France would surely overwhelm their 
adversaries and end the war in their favour. 

The Allies were aware of the events that were passing in 
Russia, and they knew that the enemy troops were being 
conveyed across Europe to begin operations on a large scale 
in the West. The British military authorities viewed the 
situation not without anxiety, and this anxiety was intensified 
by circumstances to which we must briefly refer. The man- 
power of the French was by this time strained. They had 
borne the burden of the conflict ever since 1914, and during 
the first two years of the struggle they received but little 
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assistance ; for it was not until the summer of 1916 that 
Great Britain had succeeded in raising an army numerous 
enough to give them some real relief. The reason for this 
delay is not far to seek. The male population of all Conti- 
nental nations are obliged to serve as soldiers, and so there 
is always at hand an immense supply of trained or partially 
trained men to join the colours at their country’s call. 
These belligerents were in fact nations standing in arms. 
England, on the other hand, adopted the voluntary system ; 
her trained men were few in comparison, and they were 
quickly used up in the earlier periods of the war. Hence 
time was required to make civilians fit to fill the ranks when 
the grave emergency arose. Thus the whole of the man- 
power of France had been lavishly expended since 1914, 
whereas that of Great Britain, though partially spent before 
the summer of 1916, did not begin to feel the real effects of 
the war until then. In the beginning of 1918, therefore, the 
military effort made by the two allied nations had not been 
equal; and in consequence, while the French were be- 
coming exhausted, we were still in vigour and able to supply 
more men. The necessity for doing this was all the more 
evident since after the Nivelle collapse in the spring of 1917 
the moral of the French suffered, and had not wholly re- 
covered even as late as the beginning of 1918, when serious 
danger to the allied cause was to be apprehended. The 
provision of men, however, is in the hands of the political 
tulers of the country, and unless they do their duty the army 
is liable to be starved for the want of soldiers. Up to 
December 1916, when a change of Government took place 
in England, the urgent demands of the military authorities 
in respect to man-power received some consideration ; but 
afterwards their repeated applications on the same subject 
were not so favourably received. As a result of legislation 
in 1916 our combatant strength in France was at its maxi- 
mum in June 1917, but from then it speedily declined. 


1 Intrigues of the War, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.MG., C.B., 1922, p. 18. 
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In the former year we took into the army some 1,200,000 
men, but in the latter year, when the fighting was more 
severe and prolonged, the number fell to 820,000. Nothing 
apparently could induce the then British Government, 
whose advent to power was supposed to give a more 
vigorous impulse to the conduct of the war, to develop the 
national man-power so obviously needed to meet the critical 
situation which the spring of 1918 had in store for the 
country. 

The French were disappointed at this reluctance, as they 
viewed it, of an Ally to bear an equal share of the heavy war 
burden ; and yet they determined to get some relief by 
insisting that we should take over a larger portion of the 
line than we were then holding. To this proposal they had 
the ready assent of the British Government, who agreed to 
it in principle in September 1917, when their responsible 
Commander-in-Chief was engaged with the fighting in 
Flanders, and was not present at the Conference in which 
it was discussed. Sir Douglas Haig was quite ready to 
comply ; but as his forces were dwindling in numbers, and 
as in December his infantry in France was short by as many 
as 117,000 men,? he urged that they be kept up to strength 
to make his defences safe. But this was not done. Negotia- 
tions followed, into the details of which we need not enter, 
and at the end of January 1918 we completed the extension 
of our line to Barisis, a village situated in the Forét de Coucy, 
south of the Oise and some thirteen miles due west of Laon. 
This arrangement gave 125 miles of an active front for the 
diminishing strength of the British armies to hold, and 
thereby placed them as well as the Channel Ports in 
jeopardy. The action of our rulers is hard to understand. 
While the enemy, in accordance with sound strategical 
principles, was known to be massing all his available forces 
to strike a final blow at the decisive point, they, in violation 

1 From Private to Field-Marshal, by Field-Marshal Sir W. Robertson, 
Bart., p. 301. 

3 Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 21. 
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of these principles, and in defiance of the opinion of their 
recognized expert advisers, were weakening the threatened 
front and making it insecure. Nor did they withdraw any 
of their divisions from the many ‘ Side-Shows’ to which 
they had committed the country, a course which could be 
taken with impunity ; on the contrary they even wanted to 
transfer more troops to one of these outlying theatres, 
where victory could never affect the main issue of the war. 
Later on the blow fell and, as we shall see, brought about 
disastrous consequences. Then they realized that they 
could not justify their policy nor their interference in affairs 
which were beyond their competence. Sir Douglas Haig 
in due course sent in his official dispatch describing the 
events that followed, and in accordance with British 
practice it was published as soon as the information it 
contained could not serve the interests of the enemy. In 
it the failure to get the necessary reinforcements and the 
length of the line to be defended were briefly alluded to ; 
but these sentences were struck out before publication,! 
and the lapses of the politicians were thus screened from 
the public eye. 

The Guards Division, still attached to the Third Army, 
remained for some three weeks without much incident in 
their rest station near Arras, where they were sent to refit 
after the severe fighting at Cambrai. The 4th Battalion 
(Pioneers), whose labours had been heavy during five con- 
secutive months, were given a fortnight’s rest on the follow- 
ing representation made by General Feilding on the 
12th December : 

The Pioneers and Royal Engineer Companies worked almost 
continuously during the period the Division was in the Ypres sector, 
17th June to 9th November. They marched south with the Division 
on 11th November, and were employed on forward roads round 
Flesquiéres when the Division took over the line on the 24th. On 
the 3oth they were withdrawn to Ypres, and on the rst December 


1 The way in which this important dispatch was altered before publi- 
cation is given in Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 17 et seq. 
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they were moved up again and worked on the reserve along the 
Gouzeaucourt ridge, where they remained working until they re- 
joined the Division on the 1oth instant. Considering that they have 
not had a rest since June 16th, I am of opinion that they should have 
a rest of not less than fourteen days, especially as the Division will 
shortly be going into the line, with the result that they will not then 
get any more rest. 


On the 1st January 1918 the Guards moved again into line 
astride the river Scarpe, and were responsible for a frontage 
of 4,800 yards, which ran from a point fifteen hundred 
yards north of Monchy, west of Pelves and east of Reeux, 
thence northwards across the Arras—Douai railway. They 
held this sector for the next eleven weeks up to the 
2oth March, and were now under the orders of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Fergusson (late Grenadier Guards), 
commanding the XVIIth Corps. During the month of 
January the line was held by two brigades in the front 
trenches, relieved every ten days, with one brigade in re- 
serve ; but early in February a change had to be made in 
the arrangements which will be referred to shortly. Owing 
to the events which have just been described, the British 
forces in France, instead of acting on the offensive as hereto- 
fore, would now in 1918 be obliged to hold on to their 
positions and resist the attacks which the enemy were pre- 
paring to launch against them. Many changes had, how- 
ever, developed in the method of conducting a defensive 
battle with which they were not familiar, and as much 
training as could be given to them in this new form of 
fighting was therefore of the first necessity. Added to this, 
however, on account of the great advances which they made 
in 1916 and 1917, there had been little leisure to strengthen 
the line so gained, and much labour had to be devoted to it 
to make it secure. These two duties claimed their attention 
simultaneously ; but unfortunately time was short, and 
though all ranks worked with the utmost energy, it is 
doubtful if both were thoroughly accomplished everywhere 
—not at least in the sector between the Omignon river and 
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Barisis, which had only just been taken over from the 
French, and where the defences were weak and incomplete. 
Hence the policy adopted by the British High Command 
during the winter was to avoid involving the troops in 
struggles for positions that were not essential to the defence, 
and operations were restricted to some raids, undertaken to 
obtain information of the dispositions and intentions of the 
enemy on our front. The Germans on their side delivered 
several minor attacks and gained some partial advantages, 
but these were of local value only and did not affect the 
general situation. They also displayed greater activity in 
the matter of raids, but only a small proportion succeeded 
in getting identifications from our lines, while in more cases 
they left prisoners or dead in our hands. One of their 
patrols attempting (25th January) to rush a post held by 
our 3rd Battalion was very speedily repulsed. 

From the 8th December to the 21st March British troops 
carried out 125 raids, with far better results than were 
achieved by the enemy. In 77 cases we successfully cap- 
tured prisoners or obtained identification, and in 31 other 
cases the hostile trenches were found to be evacuated. On 
the 27th February one was organized by the rst Battalion 
Coldstream and undertaken by a party under Lieutenant 
G. Bayzand, M.C., and 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Gladstone, 
which serves to show with what care even this form of minor 
operations was conducted. The raid was rehearsed on the 
24th, and meantime gaps in the enemy’s wire were made by 
artillery fire. Patrols were sent out on the next two days 
to examine them and found that they had not been mended ; 
then suitable gaps were made in our own wire to let the 
raiders through. Just previous to the appointed time at 
12.25 a.m., a short but very intense bombardment by 
artillery, trench-mortars, machine and Lewis guns, played 
on the area to be attacked, and a rush was made into the 
German trenches. Our men got there before the enemy 
realized what had happened, ‘ all they knew was a sudden 
blast of shell fire followed in a minute by a host of tall 
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figures with black faces’.1 Twelve prisoners were imme- 
diately taken, and others in a small dug-out who refused to 
surrender were bombed. The purposes of the expedition 
were now more than fully accomplished, and the party were 
back with their prisoners and a captured machine gun 
within six minutes after leaving their lines. There were no 
casualties during the raid, but two men were killed and 
three more were wounded on the return journey. The 
success of the raid was due not only to the leading of the 
young Officers who conducted it and to the dash and keen- 
ness of the men, but also to the energy and forethought of 
Major Hon. E. K. Digby, commanding the Battalion, as well 
as to the artillery barrage which is described as having been 
perfect. The Battalion received the congratulations of 
Sir Julian Byng and of Sir Charles Fergusson for this fine 
performance ; Lieutenant G. Bayzand received a bar to the 
Military Cross, 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Gladstone in com- 
mand of the forward party the Military Cross ; Sergeants 
Richards and Akehurst in charge of the bombing parties 
the D.C.M., and to five Privates who had distinguished 
themselves the Military Medal or bar was awarded. During 
this period of eleven weeks no serious attack was made on 
the section held by the Guards Division ; but artillery bom- 
bardments, often mixed with gas, continued without cessa- 
tion, and kept the attention of the troops in the front con- 
stantly on the stretch. All spare time, however, was devoted 
to strengthening their position, to training the men in the 
new tactics to beadopted, and to elaborating a detailed system 
of defence to be put in force as soon as the expected offensive 
might develop. The 4th Battalion Coldstream (Pioneers) had 
been busily engaged since the 26th December in improving the 
line of the Division, by preparing trenches, tunnelling opera- 
tions, and fixing in position thick belts of wire entanglements. 

The diminishing strength of the army has already been 
alluded to ; but it is necessary to refer to it again, because 
it led to a drastic change in the constitution of the fighting 

1 1st Bn. Diary. 
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formations of the Expeditionary Force, which reacted un- 
favourably on British military power in France. As drafts 
were not available to fill up the wastage which war creates, 
the battalions were considerably under establishment, and 
this entailed many inconveniences, even a serious weakness, 
which could only be remedied by sending more troops—of 
whom there were plenty in England—to France. But this 
was not done, and instead it was suggested to break up 
certain battalions serving in France and to incorporate them 
in the remainder and so bring the latter up to strength. 
To do this one hundred and forty-one battalions would have 
to be disbanded and their personnel transferred to the six 
hundred battalions that were left. In order, however, to 
retain the number of infantry divisions that were then 
in the field, every infantry brigade which contained four 
battalions was now to be reduced to three. The Pioneer 
units, which formed part of all divisions, were reduced by 
one company, but in the Guards Division at least, the 
men of the disbanded company were not transferred else- 
where; the 4th Battalion Coldstream was not materially 
reduced in strength by the change. In the result, however, 
the infantry division, the principal fighting unit of the army, 
was to contain ten battalions and not thirteen as heretofore, 
or rather nine instead of twelve, for one of them being 
employed as Pioneers, could seldom be used in actual 
contact with the enemy. This reorganization was ordered, 
and according to instructions it was carried into effect 
during the month of February, only a short time before 
Sir Douglas Haig expected the Germans to launch their 
powerful offensive. He pointed out very truly that ‘ the 
fighting efficiency of units was lowered at a critical moment. 
An unfamiliar grouping of units was introduced thereby, 
necessitating new methods of tactical handling of the troops 
and the discarding of old methods to which subordinate 
commanders had been accustomed ’.1 It can therefore be 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 31. This passage contains one of 
the sentences in the original dispatch which was altered before publication. 
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seen that when the enemy was accumulating his whole 
available military strength to arrive at a decision in the field, 
our troops who were expected to repel his concentrated 
onslaught were very considerably weaker than they were 
before they were menaced by so grave a danger, they were 
made responsible for a longer line than they had ever held 
in the past, their defences were not as perfect as they would 
have been had there been time to make them secure, and 
they were ordered at the last moment to adopt new forma- 
tions which made it more difficult for them to resist attack, 
and interfered with their training which was still defective 
and unsuited to defensive warfare. 
It is not very clear why the Guards Division should have 
been included in this reorganization, for none of their 
battalions had to be disbanded. The Colonial forces were 
exempted ; the Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian 
divisions remained untouched. The same might have been 
done with the Guards. Yet the reorganization was made 
to apply to them ; each brigade surrendered one battalion 
to form a fourth brigade so that there were four Guards 
Brigades of three battalions each : 
1st Guards Brigade. 2nd Grenadiers, 2nd Coldstream, and 1st 
Irish Guards. 

and Guards Brigade. 3rd Grenadiers, 1st Coldstream, and 1st 
Scots Guards. 

3rd Guards Brigade. 1st Grenadiers, 2nd Scots, and rst Welsh 
Guards. 

4th Guards Brigade. 4th Grenadiers, 3rd Coldstream, and 2nd 
Irish Guards. 


As by the new scheme no more than three brigades were to 
be retained in a division, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Guards 
Brigades, together with the 4th Battalion Coldstream 
(Pioneers) now constituted the infantry of the reduced 
Guards Division, and the 4th Guards Brigade was sent 
elsewhere. The manner of holding the line had in 
consequence to be altered. On the 2nd February the 
divisional front, which remained as before 4,800 yards in 
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length, was organized into three brigade subsectors, the 
3rd Guards Brigade on the right, the 1st in the centre, and 
the 2nd on the left, each brigade normally having one 
battalion in the first system of trenches, another in support, 
and the third in reserve. This naturally gave less time for 
rest and training, while it also imposed more hardship on 
the men, as can be seen from the following extract from the 
1st Battalion Diary of the 5th February : 

The support line only differed from the first line in this respect 

that it was not trench-mortared or machine-gunned. The men were 
just as much confined to the trenches and had as much work to do 
in them as in the front line, in addition to fatigues, such as carrying 
rations and R.E. material for the front line battalion. 
In short, by the change made in the British Army in France, 
the defence of the Guards sector, on a frontage of nearly 
three miles, was weakened by a quarter of the troops holding 
it, just when a most serious attack was expected to develop 
against it. 

On the 8th February the 4th Guards Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Lord Ardee, C.B., Irish Guards, was 
transferred to the 31st Division, under Major-General 
R. Wanless-O’Gowan, C.B., and moved into a hutted camp 
in Ecurie wood near Roclincourt. The day before, 
7th February, the 3rd Battalion gave a farewell concert to 
as many men of the Regiment as could be spared from duty, 
and on the same evening all available Coldstream Officers 
assembled in Arras at a farewell dinner given to their de- 
parting comrades. Nearly eighty were present, among 
them, Major-General T. G. Matheson, C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonels J. C. Brand, M.C., F. Longueville, D.S.O., G. J. 
Edwards, M.C., and Major E. P. Brassey, M.C. It was the 
first occasion that all four battalions of the Regiment had 
been able to meet in a social gathering since the European 
peace was broken ; moreover, the Brigade to which the 3rd 
Battalion belonged had been together without change all 
through the many vicissitudes of the war from August 1914, 
and the break up, after three years and a half of close com- 
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panionship on active service, was a matter of sincere regret 
not only to the Regiment but also to the rst Guards Brigade. 

General Feilding sent the following letter to the Com- 
manding Officer of the 3rd Battalion : 

I cannot tell you how very sad I am that the Battalion which you 
command should have left the Division without my being present 
to bid you farewell and thank you for your services. Ever since the 
Battalion first met the Germans at Landrecies in 1914 up to the 
present date, the Battalion has distinguished itself for its fine fighting 
qualities. For over five years I have been associated with the 
Battalion as either Commanding Officer, Brigadier, or Divisional 
Commander, and it is with great regret that this association now 
ceases. I thank every Officer, Warrant Officer, Non-commissioned 
Officer, and man for the loyal support that they have given me, and 
wish them all the best of luck in the future. 

(Sgd) G. Fempinec, 
14th February 1918. Major-General, 
Commanding Guards Division. 


There is still another circumstance that arose during this 
winter, to which some allusion must be made, if we are to 
understand the events that took place in the spring of 1918. 
All alliances suffer under the serious disability of having no 
common Military Chief to direct operations. Independent 
nations are naturally jealous of their rights and, even were 
there no popular sentiment in the matter, none could go so 
far as to give its armed forces into the keeping or place 
them at the absolute disposal of its neighbour. But if war 
is to be conducted to the best advantage it is obvious that 
unity of command is of the very first importance, for there 
is nothing more conducive to failure than a system which 
tends to a dual control. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the history of past wars to show how much power is lost 
by the absence of one single directing mind in the field ; 
the recent example in the Crimea will probably suggest 
itself to many, where there was goodwill between the two 
allied Commanders, but no real unity of effort, leading 
unfortunately to inefficiency and to an unnecessary pro- 
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longation of hostilities. And yet it is not easy to devise any 
plan which will do away with the difficulty that always arises 
when different nations band themselves together to defeat 
acommon enemy. For Command always implies responsi- 
bility, and no Chief of a national army can ever be relieved 
from the responsibility which he owes to his Sovereign for 
safety of the forces that are entrusted to his care. Hence 
obedience to the orders he receives from a foreign Generalis- 
simo, who is exempt from this responsibility, can never be 
a strict military obedience in the true meaning of that 
term. The weakness which is produced by the want of one 
Supreme Head is therefore inherent in every alliance, and 
there appears to be no real remedy for it. But in practice 
the difficulty can be mitigated and in most cases nearly 
entirely removed. This was accomplished in the earlier 
years of the war, when the allied soldiers met often and 
conferred together, to co-ordinate their action and to come 
to a clear understanding as to the part which their respective 
forces were to take in projected operations. The system 
was in accordance with the instructions laid down by 
Lord Kitchener when Secretary of State for War, and it 
worked smoothly and usefully, for the Commanders of both 
nations were men of tact, and they kept in view the general 
interests of the allied cause. But the idea of putting 
Sir Douglas Haig under General Nivelle, conceived in 
February 1917, failed because it was radically defective and 
unsound. It was, moreover, a strangely unpatriotic act on 
the part of a Minister to wish to place a tried and experi- 
enced British Officer of the highest military rank, who was 
trusted by the whole army and by the English people, under 
an untried and unknown foreign Officer who did not even 
enjoy the confidence of all his own subordinates. 

As the war progressed and as the area of hostilities in- 
creased, bringing into the vast conflict new nations and new 
armies, it was generally felt that some general body or inter- 
allied Council should be formed to co-ordinate the policy 
and the plans of the Entente Powers. The military Chiefs 
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were in favour of it, had discussed it in the summer of 1917, 
and hoped thereby to create some system which might lead 
to a more effective co-operation between the armies engaged. 
But nothing was done then, and the suggestion lapsed until 
it was revived after the Caporetto disaster at the end of 
October of that year. Early in November the proposal was 
adopted at a meeting held at Rapallo, convened to consider 
Italian affairs, and it came into force as the Supreme War 
Council which assembled at Versailles the 1st December 1917. 
The new Council was composed of the Prime Minister 
and a member of the Government of each of the allied 
Great Powers, and each appointed a permanent military 
representative to act as Technical Adviser, but without 
executive powers.! On the Staff of the British military 
representation Brigadier-General H. W. Studd, C.M.G., 
severely wounded in October 1914, was appointed as 
Director of one of the principal Branches into which that 
Staff was divided. Much good and useful work was done 
by the Officers at Versailles, and more would have been 
accomplished had they been allowed to discharge the 
important duties that brought them together. But the 
Council had other views. Among the various questions 
considered was that which had been called ‘ Unity of 
Command’. There was no intention to invest one Officer 
who had the confidence of all, and who would be responsible 
to the Council, with the Supreme Command. The British 
Prime Minister was directly and categorically opposed to 
any such idea, and in this attitude he was supported by 
opinion in Parliament. But the very extraordinary proposal 
was now made to convert the Technical Advisers into an 
Executive Committee, who were to discharge the functions 
of the Generalissimo. This was a really grave matter, for 
no Committee, however capable, has ever been able to 
conduct warlike operations with success, and the extremely 
vital question of defence was in danger of becoming a 
tragedy. 
1 From Private to Field-Marshal, p. 328. 
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The British, French, and Italian Commanders-in-Chief 
were to be asked to place some of their divisions at the 
disposal of the Executive Committee to be treated as a 
General Reserve to be used when and where it might 
appear best to this hydra-headed authority. Six or seven 
divisions were to be taken out of line for this purpose by 
our army, and the formal request for compliance was 
supposed to have been sent out early in February. General 
Pétain reluctantly agreed to this suggestion, and the Italians 
raised no real objection to it ; but no answer was received 
from Sir Douglas Haig till the end of the month, for the 
very simple reason that the official communication was not 
forwarded to him until then. The British Commander’s 
reply, the purport of which was well known beforehand, 
for he made no secret of his views, was to the effect that as 
he had recently taken over a long front, and as the requisite 
reinforcements were not sent to him, he was unable to allot 
any divisions to the control of the Executive Committee, 
save those that had been sent to Italy in November and that 
were still there. In this way was the scheme rendered 
abortive, and the British Army escaped at last from the in- 
evitable delays, hesitations, compromises, and other evils 
that always attend the decisions of a Committee, when at 
critical moments prompt and firm action is of the first 
necessity. That such a proposal, weak and unscientific 
from a soldier’s standpoint, should ever have been enter- 
tained at all, shows how the Versailles Assembly was 
dominated by the civilian element, whose role is in the 
chamber of debate, and certainly not on the field of battle. 

The employment of troops of different nationalities in 
the same area, without positive necessity, is not the best way 
to increase military efficiency, and the reason which induced 
us to adopt this course is hard to find; the enemy, with 
greater knowledge of warlike operations, did not resort to it 
unless circumstances rendered it imperative. The tem- 
perament, habits, training, and discipline of the men vary 
in every country, and their fighting value can never be the 
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same ; so also a mixed force cannot be as serviceable in 
a campaign as one that is homogeneous and is trained and 
organized under a single system. Soldiers are not so many 
pawns, and the results that may be expected from them are 
not to be accurately estimated by their numbers only. The 
scheme to bring Italian troops to France and to retain 
British and French divisions in Italy cannot be justified on 
military grounds. If the latter were no longer required in 
the Southern Theatre, they ought to have been brought 
back to their legitimate front, where their presence was 
very urgently needed ; and there seems to have been no 
reason to prevent this readjustment of forces, for otherwise 
the proposal to form with Italian assistance a cosmopolitan 
body as a General Reserve could not have been made. The 
French and the Italians would surely display better qualities 
as combatants when protecting their own homes rather 
than those of their neighbours. As a political device, and 
to exhibit to the popular mind solidarity between the Allies, 
the mixing up of troops of the Entente nations, may have 
had its use—just as the German Emperor sometimes wore 
British uniform when in England to impress upon us his 
friendship for the country. But if this be the reason, it 
would show how weak modern democracies must be, to be 
obliged to resort to puerile subterfuges in order to induce 
the people to defend their own liberties. A war is won by 
statesmanship and by a well ordered military effort, not by 
political cunning. 

An alarming circumstance connected with the Supreme 
War Council arose from the fact that the British Technical 
Adviser, Sir Henry Wilson, unlike those appointed by France 
and Italy, was placed in an absolutely independent position. 
Sir William Robertson was the duly appointed military adviser 
of Government, and through him their decisions were com- 
municated to the Commanders-in-Chief in the various war 
theatres. This ensured unity, regularity, and order in army 
affairs, and placed him under heavy responsibility for his 
acts ; it also gave him wide information upon which to form 
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his judgements. But by the new arrangement another, 
a less responsible and a less well-informed, authority was set 
up with equal powers ; and a most confusing and dangerous 
system of a dual control was thus imposed, just when a 
life-and-death struggle was about to begin. Differences of 
opinion were not long in appearing, and we ran imminent 
risk of illustrating fatally the Turkish proverb which truly 
says that ‘ two Captains will sink a ship’. Meantime the 
British public were under the delusion that a system of unity 
of command was being established, when exactly the reverse 
was being created. Sir Douglas Haig held certain views 
concerning his Command, and they were entirely shared by 
Sir William Robertson, who had been associated with him 
for two strenuous years; but they were controverted at 
Versailles. The question relating to the length of the line 
which we were to take over from the French gave rise to 
disturbing misunderstandings that might have been avoided, 
seeing that it had meanwhile been settled amicably direct 
with General Pétain. The British Prime Minister, more- 
over, with the support of Sir Henry Wilson, proposed to 
strengthen the forces in Palestine at the expense of those in 
France, against the strongly expressed views of Sir William 
Robertson. Fortunately the French became alarmed at the 
project, and by their action it fell through. It was inevitable 
that there should be these sharp differences of opinion, 
when capable men are quite independent of each other, 
and when they are officially appointed to tender advice. 
The same view is seldom taken by two competent persons 
about the solution of any very difficult and complicated 
problem. The truth seems to be that Mr. Lloyd George 
was convinced that we were over-insured in France and 
Belgium, ‘and that he found an Officer of position and 
ability to agree with him. In such circumstances the proper 
course would have been to make a change in the High Com- 
mand and to appoint as Chief that Officer in whose judge- 
ment and capacity he had confidence. The opinion of the 
latter would then have been worthy of every respect, 
N2 
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because he would have been responsible for it. But to keep 
Sir Douglas Haig in his Command, to hold him answerable 
for the issue of the war, to ignore his requirements, and to 
adopt advice from another authority unconnected with him, 
was a procedure fraught with danger to the whole of the 
British Army, and one which has hitherto been unknown in 
the course of our history. 

Information relating to the enemy’s intentions was care- 
fully collected by the British and French High Commands, 
and both were of opinion that the German offensive would 
be launched in the spring of 1918 ; but our Ally believed it 
would be directed against Rheims with the object of march- 
ing upon Paris. The British Intelligence was efficient, and 
had gained accurate and extensive information to which the 
raids conducted by our troops had largely contributed. 
Early in January Sir Douglas Haig was able to report to 
Government that we must be prepared to resist a powerful 
offensive during the next few months, which would entail 
many losses, and that it might even be pressed home and 
a decision sought, but he was confident that if his divisions 
were brought up to strength the British Army would hold 
its own. This warning, however, failed to produce any 
impression upon those to whom it was directed. Later on, 
in February, he concluded that the attack would not be 
delayed, and that it would be delivered at an early date ; 
and by the end of the month he was convinced that the 
initial onslaught would be made from the Sensée river 
southwards. This threatened the area where we joined on 
to the French, and it aimed at the capture of Amiens and 
at the separation of the allied armies, which, if successful, 
would mean the defeat of the Entente. Meanwhile the 
‘British and French Commanders-in-Chief, with General 
Foch, who was still the Chief of the French General Staff 
at the Ministry of War, met to arrange a common scheme 
of defence. It was recognized that one of the Allies ran 
imminent risk of being assailed with overwhelming forces 
and would then stand in urgent need of assistance from the 
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other. The Conference began in the fourth week of January 
and ended in March, when all the details for mutual support 
were worked out and ready. Unfortunately, as we shall see, 
when the blow fell the scheme was not carried out as was 
expected ; but under the circumstances this was all that 
could be done. What the view was which was taken by our 
Government at this most serious conjuncture is not easy 
to determine, for two very different statements are recorded 
to have been made by prominent members of the War 
Cabinet who were running the war:—one by Mr. Bonar 
Law, leader of the House of Commons, who announced 
there on the 7th March, just a fortnight before the great 
offensive began, that he was somewhat sceptical about it ; 
the other by Mr. Lloyd George, who stated in the same 
House on the oth April, a fortnight after the great offensive 
had been launched, that it had been predicted with extra- 
ordinary accuracy by the military Staff at Versailles. He 
did not give the credit of this foresight to Sir Douglas Haig ; 
but he omitted to explain why, when the Adviser in whom 
he trusted had warned him of the danger, he had not rein- 
forced the threatened line in time. That still remains a 


mystery. 


The soldiers of Germany being free to conduct military 
affairs without the constant, and indeed sometimes frivolous, 
interference of civilians, fulfilled the well-known strate- 
gical principle of massing all available forces at the decisive 
point ; and as this point lay obviously in the Western 
Theatre, they brought their troops across Europe from 
every possible quarter where they could be spared, as fast 
as railways and rolling stock permitted. Between the 
1st November 1917 and the 21st March the number of their 
infantry divisions rose from one hundred and forty-six to 
one hundred and ninety-two, or an increase of forty-six 
divisions. It was intended that from fifty to sixty of these 
formations were to take part in the first phase of the coming 
offensive, on a continuous front of many miles ; and during 
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the months of January and February they, and the artillery 
and other services to be employed, were taken out of the 
line to be trained, rested, and equipped. The proportion of 
artillery, not counting trench-mortars, allotted to every 
kilometre (eleven hundred yards) of front was calculated 
at twenty to thirty batteries. A battle on so vast a scale 
meant very numerous casualties, and the enemy was quite 
alive to the fact that he would have to suffer heavily. He 
complained of recruiting difficulties, but he could count 
on sufficient reserves to make up the losses which the con- 
flict would cost him and he buoyed himself up with the 
belief that an attack is more economical than modern 
defensive warfare. He seems, however, to have understood 
clearly that the effort he now proposed to make was his last 
chance of winning the war. Irrespective of the growing 
American forces who would soon be in a position to take 
the field in great numbers, his own man-power was failing 
and coming quickly to an end. The strain of the inter- 
national struggle had been too great and it had lasted too 
long. The intervention of the United States had tightened 
up the blockade, and at last it was becoming effective. But 
besides this the heart of Germany was weakening, revolu- 
tionary ideas were undermining her stability, and her 
fighting spirit was drooping. Nevertheless, the High Com- 
mand were more than hopeful, and made their final bid for 
victory with skill and determination. : 
The sector of the allied line on which the main blow was 
to fall was selected early, in order that preparations might 
begin at once. The choice lay between three : the northern, 
from Ypres to Lens ; the centre, from Arras to St. Quentin 
or to La Fére; and the eastern, near Verdun. The latter 
was ruled out, a success there would not lead to the best 
strategic results; the northern sector was also rejected, 
even though the capture of Calais and Boulogne was a prize 
of the greatest value, but weather conditions made opera- 
tions in the valley of the Lys uncertain until the middle of 
April, and this was too late in view of the American menace. 
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It was finally decided to concentrate against the centre 
sector, where the Allies were weakest, and where movement 
was possible at all seasons of the year. It had one dis- 
advantage, for the German advance would be obstructed 
by having to pass over the area devastated by so much 
previous fighting ; yet that difficulty it was believed could 
be overcome, and if the plan proved to be successful it 
promised by far the best results. It would drive the bulk 
of the British forces away from the French and crowd them 
with their backs to the sea. As soon as this question was 
settled the necessary work for mounting the attack was at 
once begun, and the 21st March was fixed as the day on 
which it was to be launched. Three German Armies were 
to form the assaulting forces. The Seventeenth Army, 
under General Otto von Below, was interpolated between 
the Sixth and the Second, and was to operate from Croisilles 
on the Sensée river to Mceuvres ; the Second, still under 
General von der Marwitz, from Villers Guislain to the 
Omignon river; and the Eighteenth, under General von 
Hutier, which was inserted between the Second and Seventh 
Armies, to continue the line to the south of La Fére. The 
Seventeenth and Second Armies belonged to the Bavarian 
Crown Prince’s Group, the Eighteenth to that of the 
German Crown Prince, the whole to be under the direct 
command of the German Great General Head-Quarters. 
The salient at Flesquiéres was not to be directly attacked, 
but was to be cut off by the co-operation of the inner flanks 
of the Seventeenth and Second Armies, who were to take 
the weight off each other as they advanced, and their 
southern flank to be protected by von Hutier. Von Below 
had eighteen divisions placed at his disposal, and between 
Villers Guislain and the Oise, near Moy, there were forty 
more divisions ; moreover, there were six additional forma- 
tions available to take part in the battle, for owing to the 
dry spring the ground near the Oise was passable for in- 
fantry. The enemy was thus able to concentrate an 
enormous force of sixty-four divisions, trained and suitably 
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equipped for offensive operations with ample reserves in 
rear, probably making a total of ninety-six divisions, on 
a front of some fifty-four miles ; while subsidiary attacks 
or demonstrations were also to take place almost everywhere 
else in the Western Theatre. As the day approached the 
troops were brought up to their positions by night, and 
hidden from aircraft observation by day. By the 2oth March 
everything was ready, and the German Army was assembled 
and well prepared to undertake the ‘ biggest task in its 
history ’2 

Sir Douglas Haig had, as we have seen, a good knowledge 
of what the enemy was doing, and his information enabled 
him to make a correct forecast of the situation. Besides, 
an attack was to be expected at the point where we joined 
on to the French, for there is always less perfect cohesion 
between troops of different nationalities than in a position 
which is defended by a homogeneous force under one sole 
command ; we were sure to be weak there. Until, however, 
the battle developed, it could not be known whether the 
offensive was to be pressed home in that quarter, or whether 
it was an operation preliminary to another to be delivered 
elsewhere. As long as that remained in doubt we had to be 
prepared on all sectors of the line. We could not afford to 
lose ground at Ypres and its neighbourhood without en- 
dangering the Channel Ports, the loss of which would have 
been disastrous ; nor could the defences further to the south 
be denuded without risk to our lateral communications. 
Under great pressure some ground might be given up 
between Arras and Barisis without very serious conse- 
quences ; but then only as long as we could firmly maintain 
intact our close connexion with our French Allies. Hence 
no portion of the one hundred and twenty-five miles held 
by our troops could be left without a sufficiently strong 
garrison to keep it secure ; the whole of this distance was 
in fact a fighting front, and it differed in this respect from 
other parts which were called quiet sectors. But in this long 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 588. 
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and active front we only had, all told, fifty-eight British 
reduced infantry and three cavalry divisions, together with 
two Portuguese divisions, a smaller number than the ninety- 
six of the enemy who were mustering to deliver a great and 
decisive onslaught on our defences. Of these formations 
forty were in line, ten in Army reserve, and eight were 
retained at the disposal of General Head-Quarters ; this 
gave an average of 5,500 yards to be held by each of our 
divisions. It is hard to understand how the fable of over- 
insurance in France was ever imagined, seeing that the 
German average in defensive warfare was some 3,000 yards 
per division.) 

Some changes in British dispositions had been made about 
this time. Early in March Lord Cavan was appointed to 
command the Contingent in Italy, and Sir Herbert Plumer 
was recalled to Flanders to resume his duties at Ypres, 
where his Second Army was still responsible for the defence. 
On his right was Sir Henry Horne’s First Army as far as 
Gavrelle—a village situated nearly six miles east of Arras on 
the Douai road. The Fourth Army was temporarily broken 
up, and the greater part of its General Staff remained in 
reserve. Its Commander, Sir Henry Rawlinson, with part 
of his Staff, went to Versailles, where he took up duty as 
British Military Representative at the Supreme War Council 
1gth February, vice General Sir Henry Wilson, K.C.B., 
who succeeded Sir William Robertson as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. The sector from Nieuport to 
Boesinghe was assigned to the Belgians, with some French 
troops. The area that was immediately threatened stretched 
from Gavrelle to Barisis, or the whole of that part 
of the British sector which lay south of the river Scarpe. 
It was garrisoned up to Gouzeaucourt, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, by Sir Julian Byng’s Third Army, which con- 
sisted of the XVIIth (Sir Charles Fergusson), the VIth, 
IVth, and the Vth Corps, in the order given from left to 
right, or of sixteen infantry divisions. From thence to 

1 Sir Douglas Haig's Command, ii. 62. 
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Barisis, about forty-two miles, it was held by Sir Hubert 
Gough’s Fifth Army, with the VIIth, XTXth, XVIIIth 
(Sir Ivor Maxse), and the IIIrd! Corps, also in the same 
order ; and this force amounted to fourteen infantry and 
three cavalry divisions. The average divisional front was 
4,700 yards in the Third Army and 6,750 yards in the Fifth ; 
in the latter area, however, some ten miles skirted along the 
river Oise and canal which could be more lightly held than 
elsewhere. The task allotted to Gough was recognized to be 
exceedingly difficult, and with the intention of giving him 
as much support as possible, arrangements were made for 
the construction of a strong bridge-head position covering 
Péronne and the crossings of the Somme south of that town. 
Time, however, failed,and when the blow fell these important 
works were far from being complete, and even the rear zone 
of the main defences were little more than marked out; all that 
could be done was to improve the forward or battle zone.* 
It was believed that while the enemy intended to launch 
an overwhelming attack against every part of the British line 
that lay to the south of the Scarpe, his main purpose was 
to break through the Third Army by cutting off the Fles- 
quiéres salient, and then to converge by a concentric advance 
on the Somme, to seize the crossings in order to protect his 
left flank, and if successful to drive our routed forces back 
to the coast. We now know that this was Ludendorff’s 
plan, and that the danger to which it exposed the allied 
cause was correctly foreseen. To guard against it Byng’s 
Army was made stronger than that of Gough. Our forces 
were not numerous enough adequately to defend the posi- 
tion about to be assailed ; some risks had in consequence to 
be taken, and it was safest that they should be incurred in 
the area held by the Fifth Army. But to support the latter 
we also trusted to French assistance, which had been pro- 
mised according to the preliminary arrangements already 
mentioned, made between the Allied General Head-Quarters. 


1 Now commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, 
K.C.M.G. 2 Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 81. 
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At the critical moment, however, this assistance did not 
arrive in time. ‘The French seem still to have had a fixed 
idea that the enemy was aiming his first blow directly at 
Paris, that the attack we apprehended was a mere feint, and 
that the real goal of Prussian ambition was their own 
capital. Impressed with this view, they massed all their 
reserves at Rheims, Verdun, and even at Belfort, far away 
from the actual point of danger—indeed it might be said 
away from the obvious point of danger ; for if, owing to this 
failure to support us according to arrangement, Amiens had 
been captured and our defeat had followed, it would not have 
been long before the fall of Paris became an accomplished 
fact. This disposal of French reserves appears, however, 
to have been due rather to political than to military con- 
siderations ; and the incident is mentioned here not only 
because it placed our troops in great straits and occasioned 
the sacrifice of many lives, but also because it serves to illus- 
trate one of the many difficulties that surround an alliance 
and against which there appears to be no effective remedy. 

The Germans, with leisure to train their forces for 
offensive operations, aimed at delivering a series of smashing 
blows to be continued without pause or respite till the whole 
of our front was shattered beyond repair. All the many 
new weapons that had been introduced into the field during 
the war were to be used for this purpose, and their employ- 
ment had to be carefully co-ordinated so that they might 
produce the desired effect. The enormous concentrations 
were probably of unprecedented magnitude, and the troops 
more densely packed than had ever been attempted before ; 
the correct handling of these masses could not be done 
without military knowledge and intelligence. Training, to 
weld all the elements of men and of weapons together into 
a great tactical instrument which could be managed and 
directed at the will of its commanders, was therefore of 
paramount necessity, and the enemy did not neglect this 
work that gave him his last chance of winning the war. On 
our side we were on the defensive and also had a lesson to 
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learn. We had been once surprised in the second phase of 
the Cambrai battle, and our line had been nearly ruptured 
when the Guards Division stood in the breach and restored 
that part of it that was in their vicinity. Measures had to 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of such accidents, and 
the troops instructed how to resist that particular form of 
attack which a long course of hostilities had evolved. In the 
earlier periods of the war the front line was formed by a 
continuous trench which was manned in strength, and the 
fighting zone was comparatively speaking shallow. It was 
now found to be better to hold the ground in greater depth, 
and to thin out the first line, which consisted merely of 
a series of isolated posts, each with a small garrison ; the 
principal line of resistance was in rear. In one portion of the 
section occupied by the Guards, a company of the Cold- 
stream held a frontage of four hundred yards with four 
posts, with five to six men in each. The value of machine 
guns in the field was becoming daily of more and more 
importance, and gradually they ceased to be attached to 
brigades and were being formed into separate divisional 
units—developing almost into another arm of the service. 
They were now very largely used and placed where they 
could sweep all possible avenues by which the enemy might 
approach our positions. Training for defensive purposes 
was still more necessary than for taking the offensive. In both 
cases the co-operation between the troops had to be complete 
and the instruction in their special duties had to be thorough ; 
but the manning of the isolated posts was very lonely work, 
and one of the lessons which the men had to be taught was 
to keep vigilant watch during their tour in them. Much 
depended upon their action when an attack was launched. 
During the eleven weeks the Guards Division ‘was on 
duty astride the Scarpe there were opportunities for some 
training ; but as already explained, the reduction of the 
brigades from four to three battalions interfered with it ; 
the men were more constantly in the front line than before, 
and much of their time had always to be devoted to the 
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maintenance and improvement of the defences. As the 
winter wore on all ranks realized that the enemy was pre- 
paring for an operation of great importance in the Western 
Theatre, but nothing was known for certain. Later, in 
March, the rumours became more definite, and the troops 
were warned to expect an attack. On the 11th March orders 
were received to take up battle positions, the battalions in 
reserve were sent forward closer to the front, and next day 
the following secret order was issued to the 2nd Battalion : 


1. The enemy will probably launch an attack against this front 
to-morrow. 

2. By 5 a.m. all Lewis-gun posts in the front line will be with- 
drawn to the Curley-Cupid—Corona support line. 

3- In the event of a heavy bombardment of the front line the 
remaining posts in the front line will be gradually withdrawn to the 
Curley—Cupid—Corona support line. 

4. O.C. Companies will inform Battalion Head-Quarters when 
Order No. 3 takes place by sending a runner to O.C. No. 4 Company 
in B strong point, who will use by Power Buzzer the following Code 
word Cupid addressed N.N.A which will denote that the withdrawal 
has taken place. 

5. The S.O.S. signal will always be ready to fire the moment the 
enemy are seen to leave their trenches. 

6. The Battalion on the right are using a green Verey light 
followed by the S.O.S., which will denote the enemy are advancing 
and will bring down our barrage approximately on the front line 
trench of the 3rd Guards Brigade Area. 


But nothing then took place; and so the next few days 
passed, officers and men at their posts expecting an attack 
which did not materialize. Patrols were sent out at night 
principally to watch the enemy’s wire, and sentries were 
ordered to listen for the movement of tanks. We kept up 
the usual bombardment, and there was firing heard in the 
neighbourhood of Bullecourt on our right, but on the 
immediate front of the Guards the Germans were fairly 
quiet. On the 2oth March, the Division, having completed 
the tour of duty in the front line, moved back to Arras in 
reserve, on relief by the 4th Division, then commanded by 
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Major-General T.G.Matheson,C.B. Bythistime the British 
High Command had certain knowledge that the date of the 
enemy’s offensive was to be the 21st. All ranks of the army 
were ready for it, and in no way were they taken by surprise 
when the storm burst upon them. 

The 4th Guards Brigade, now part of the 31st Division, 
found themselves in the XIIIth Corps under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., M.V.O., and 
attached to the First Army. They were for a short time in 
the line north of Arras, and on the 2nd March they went 


‘into reserve at Tinques, some thirteen miles west of Arras 


on the road to St. Pol, and remained there training and 
resting. The losses sustained by the Regiment since they 
left the Cambrai area on the 6th December until the 
2oth March amounted to 177 all ranks : 


1st Battalion. Thirteen killed, fifteen wounded; including 
2nd Lieutenants W. Evans, znd March, and 
E. B. Mosley, 13th March (gas), both wounded. 

2nd Battalion. Ten killed, thirty-eight wounded. 

3rd Battalion. Twenty-three killed, fifty-four wounded; in- 
cluding Captain R. P. Elwes, wounded 18th 


January (gas). 
4th Battalion (Pioneers). Four killed, twenty wounded. 


Another death has to be recorded here, of Captain 
Sir Ralph H. S. Wilmot, Bart., who, having resigned his 
Commission on account of ill health in March 1917, died 
14th January 1918, from the effects of an illness contracted 
on active service with the 3rd Battalion. 

On the 20th March 1918 the Guards Division stood as 


under : = 
General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General G. P. T. Feilding, C.B., Coldstream Guards. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Personal Staff. 
Captain F, F. Graham. Irish Guards. 
Lieut. H. S. Morris. Coldstream Guards. 
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General Staff. 
G.S.O. 1st Grade. Lt.-Colonel R. S. McClin- 
tock, D.S.O. 
G.S.O. 2nd Grade. Major H. L. Aubrey-Fletcher, 
M.V.O., D.S.O. 
G.S.0. 3rd Grade. Captain L. M. Gibbs, M.C. 
Administrative Staff. 
A.A. & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel F. G. Alston, 
D.S.O. 
DAA.G. Major G. M. Darell, M.C. 
DA.Q.M.G. Major C. Bewicke, M.C. 
Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General F. A. Wilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Major A. S. Archdale, D.S.O. 
Staff Captain. Captain B. Williams, M.C. 
74th Brigade, R.F A. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, 
D.S.O. 
75th Brigade, R.F A. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel J. B. Riddell, 
D.S.O. 
Guards Division Ammunition Column. 
O.c. Colonel C. B. Watkins. 
Royal Engineers. 
C.RE. Lt.-Colonel E. F. W. Lees, 
D.S.O. 


Adjutant to C.R.E. Captain J. F. Stops. 


55th Field Company, R.E. 
O.C. Major H. M.S. Meares, M.C. 
75th Field Company, RE. 
0.c. Major R. Briggs, M.C. 
76th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major G. H. S. Kellie, M.C. 
Signal Company, R.E. 
0.c, Major L. G. Phillips, M.C. 
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Guards Divisional Train. 


O.C. Lt.-Colonel H. Davies, C.M.G. A.S.C. 

Senior Supply Officer. Major C. W. Landon, D.S.O. A.S.C. 

Adjutant. Captain E. Doolan, M.C. AS.C. 

Mechanical Transport Company. 

0.C. Major Sir W. E. T. Avery, A.S.C. 
Bart., M.C. 
Medical Services. 

A.D.M.S. Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) H. B. Faw- R.A.M.C. 
cus, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.M.S. 

D.A.D.M.S. Captain W. F. McLean. RA.M.C. 

O.C. No. 3, F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) E. M.  R.A.M.C, 
O'Neill, D.S.O. 

O.C. No. 4, F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) J. J. RA.M.C. 
O’Keeffe, M.C. 

O.C. No. 9, F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) A. N. R.A.M.C, 
Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 

Departments and Services. 

A.D.V.S. Major P. D. Carey A.V.C. 
(D.A.V.D.S.) 

D.A.D.O.S. Captain G. Fraser. Suffolk 

Regt. 

A.P.M. Captain C.B.Gunston,M.C. Coldstream 

(D.A.P.M.) Guards 


Pioneer Battalion, 4th Battalion Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Officer. 
Second in Command, 
Adjutant. 
A/Quartermaster. 
Medical Officer. 
Company Officers : 
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Lt.-Colonel G. J. Edwards, M.C. 
Major H. E. Whaley. 

Captain L. Bootle-Wilbraham, M.C. 
2nd Lieut. E. R. Marshall. 


Captain W. Raffle. R.A.M.C 
Captain C. P. Blacker, M.C. 

3 J. C. Boyson. 

Bs J. Forrester. 

“a G. Furze. 

; J. C. Piggott. 


% R. Sharpley. 
Lieut. N. H. Bushby. 
rf W. H. Cartwright. 
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Lieut. H. W. Leigh-Bennett. 
35 E. Overton-Jones. 
% E. G. C. Richards, 
and Lieut. 
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4th Battalion Machine Gun Guards. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. C. Bingham, D.S.0. 
Second in Command. Major R. M. Wright, M.C. 


Company Officers : 
Major B. Birkbeck, D.S.0., M.C. (M. G. 
Officer, Gds. Div.) 
Lieut. (A/Major) G. M. Perry. 
Captain G.H.G. M. Cartwright. 
Lieut. C. A. Vian, 
a O. M. Vicary. 
i G. L. Walter, M.C. 
” C. H. Willmer 
2nd Lieut. H. W. Bailey. 
S.H. Ball. 
7 L. G. Clarke. 
J.J. T. Inman. 
W. S. Mills, 
a W. M. Wilding. 
0 ° 
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1st Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General C. R. Cham- Grenadier 
pion de Crespigny,D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain J. J. P. Evans, M.C. Welsh Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain Hon. A.N. A. Van- Scots Guards. 
neck, M.C. 


and Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. E. Rasch, D.S.O. 


and Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel G. B. S. Follett, 
Officer. D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Second in Com- Major E. P. Brassey, M.C. 
mand. 
Adjutant. Captain J. S. Coats, M.C. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. W. T. Brotherton. 


Medical Officer. Captain P. H. Wells, M.C. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 
Captain G. Barry. 
7} C. G. Heywood. 
of Cc. os M. Riley, M.C. 
utton Nelthorpe. 
. D. Barlow. 
. M. Caldwell. 
. Espin. 
. B. Fellowes. 
. P. Fletcher, M.C. 
. G. Horton-Smith-Hartley. 
King, D.S.O. 
Laing. (Att. Staff, Gds. Div.) 
. Menzies. 
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. St. Leger. 
. B. Symon, M.C. 
by aerate 
. C. Wilkinson, M.C. 
. Anderson, M.C. 
. C. Balfour. 
. Barnard. 
. Bristowe. 
. F. Crewdson. 
. Cross. 
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and Lieut. L. W. G. Eccles, M.C. 
os C. B. Farey. 
% G. W. J. Farquhar. 
s E. J. FitzGerald. 


3 R. F. Goad. 
= R. P. Hannam. 
43 G. B. Heath. 
¥ W. Jackson. 
eA H. W. Lake. 
mn F. H. Martin, M.C 
ei W. R. Scott 
1st Battalion Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. V. Pollock, D.S.O. 
and Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig -General B. N. Sergi- Grenadier 
son-Brooke, D.S.O. Guards, 
Brigade Major. Captain W. H. Wynne Finch, Scots 
M.C. Guards, 
Staff Captain. Captain R.S. Lambert, M.C. Grenadier 
Guards, 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, 
D.S.O. 
1st Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. C. Brand, M.C. 
Second in Command. Major Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C. 
Adjutant. Captain the Viscount Holmesdale. 
Quartermaster. Captain J. Boyd, M.C. 
Medical Officer. Captain A. K. Forbes. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 


Captain CC. G. Barclay. 
i B. Milburn, D.S.O., M.C. 
<3 T. F. Powell. 
A.E. F. Selfe, M.C. 
. F. Trew. 
. G. H. Fowler, M.C. 
. V. T. Roderick. 
. G. Salisbury-Jones. 
. R. Saunders. 
. S. Walpole. 
. J. Warmington. 
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1st Battalion Scots Guards.” 


and Lieut. C. C. Baring. 


. H. Frisby. 


Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Sir V. A. F. Mackenzie, Bart., 


M.V.O., D.S.O. 


2nd Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 


G.0.C. 
Brigade Major. 


Staff Captain. 


(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 


and Lieut. A. G. Kent. 


3rd Guards Brigade. 

Brig.-General Lord H. C. Grenadier 
Seymour, D.S.O. Guards. 
Captain F. G. Beaumont- Grenadier 
Nesbitt. Guards. 
Captain F. P. Acland-Hood, Coldstream 
M.C. Guards. 


1st Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. S. S. P. V. Viscount Gort, 


M.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 


2nd Battalion Scots Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. A. Stirling, D.S.O., M.C. 
1st Battalion Welsh Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel H. Dene, D.S.O. 
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Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 
C. of E. Rev. F. W. Head, M.C. 
RC. Rev. J. Scannell, M.C. 


French Mission at Divisional Head-quarters. 
Officer in Charge. Lieut. C. Furby, D.C.M. 


4th Guards Brigade. 

G.O.C. Brig.-General Lord Ardee, Irish Guards. 
C.B. 

Brigade Major. Captain O. Lyttelton, D.S.O., Grenadier 
M.C, Guards. 

Staff Captain. Captain E. D. Mackenzie, Scots Guards. 
D.S.O. 

4th Battalion Grenadier Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel W. S. Pilcher, D.S.O. 
3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel F. Longueville, D.S.0., M.C. 
Second in Command. Major E. G. Gillilan, D.S.O. 


Adjutant. 
Quartermaster. 


Captain P. A. Clutterbuck. 
Captain F. T. Prichard, M.C. 


Medical Officer. Captain C. A. Slaughter. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 
Captain W. Atkinson. 
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and Lieut. M. A. Bell. 


apheresis oe 
. de Wesselow. 


-B. “Mertinian: 


HL Scott. 
2nd Battalion Irish Guards. 


Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander, 
D.S.O., M.C. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
BATTLE OF ST. QUENTIN 


Map No. 20 


Opens in a fog. Fifth Army pressed back. Critical situation. French late 
in coming to our support. Second Battle of Arras. Failure of the enemy’s 
offensive. General Foch appointed to co-ordinate operations on the 
Western Front. Another hostile offensive impending. 

HURSDAY, the 21st March 1918, dawned in a thick 

white fog ; visibility was restricted to a few yards only, 
and it was not until about 1 p.m. that the mists cleared away 
and the men could see. At 5 a.m. all the many thousand 
German guns and trench-mortars, crowded together in 
position, opened with a tremendous crash a most terrific fire 
of gas and high explosives against practically the whole front 
of the Third and Fifth Armies from the Scarpe to the Oise, 
a distance of more than fifty miles, and also on the principal 
centres of their communications in back areas. Violent 
bombardments, moreover, began simultaneously on the 
French in wide sectors east and north-east of Rheims, as 
well as on many parts of the British defences occupied by 
the First and Second Armies. Almost the entire Western 
Front was deluged by a vast tornado of shells and gas, much 
more severe and searching than had ever been experienced 
in the past. It was the fitting introduction to that powerful 
and carefully organized offensive which was to try to the 
utmost the quality of our troops, to subject them to the un- 
merited humiliation of a temporary defeat, and to place the 
whole of the allied cause in the most serious jeopardy. For 
nearly five hours did the storm fiercely rage without any 
abatement of its intensity, and the enemy continued to bring 
up his forces within striking distance of his objectives. The 
attack was not delivered at the same moment in every sector ; 
in some it started a little earlier than in others ; but before 
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10 a.m. it was everywhere launched, the hostile artillery 
was concentrated to form a barrage, and the great struggle 
known as the Battle of St. Quentin! had begun. The dense 
fog favoured the Germans, at all events in the earlier stages 
of their operations. Their numbers were quite sufficient 
to keep them safe from the risk of losing their direction, and 
their advance was hidden from the observation not only of 
our isolated outposts and strong points, but also of our 
machine and forward field guns, on which depended the 
success of an initial resistance. The S.O.S. signals made to 
notify the approach of the enemy could not be seen, so that 
his infantry pushed on almost unmolested over the ground 
that otherwise would have been swept by our fire, and they 
forced their way with little opposition into our foremost 
defensive zone. In this way they were able to overwhelm the 
detachments of the outpost positions, to surround the strong 
points, and to assail the advanced batteries before we were 
even aware that they had actually launched their attack. 
Yet they did not get everything their own way ; for on all 
parts of the battle front the garrisons of the redoubts held 
out with brave tenacity for many hours and inflicted heavy 
losses on the invaders, while the guns continued to fire at 
point-blank range until finally overwhelmed. This gallant 
conduct materially retarded the progress of the offensive. 
But the long line was much too sparsely held, and the 
British troops defending it were in insufficient strength to 
repel the vigorous onslaughts of the German masses that 
were surging up against it. News of trouble soon reached 
General Head-Quarters. Early in the day it was reported 
that the forward positions were broken into at La Fére and 
to the north of the Bapaume-Cambrai road ; but worse 
followed when it was known that Ronssoy was captured, 
which is situated eleven miles east-north-east of Péronne, 
for it meant that a considerable portion of our second 
defensive belt in that locality had been overpowered. This 
achievement was quickly exploited by a further advance in 
1 Sometimes also called the Second Battle of the Somme. 
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the upper valley of the Cologne stream—a tributary of the 
River Somme which joins it at Péronne ; but happily this 
dangerous inroad was checked. Nearly everywhere the for- 
ward zone was lost, and during the whole day and along the 
whole line, the fighting continued with the greatest intensity 
in and in front of our battle positions. The pressure, how- 
ever, was not so great on the Flesquiéres salient, and the 
defences there, as well as those occupied by the 9th Division, 
on the extreme left of the Fifth Army, were substantially 
intact. It was otherwise farther to our right, where serious 
progress was made by the enemy, who captured Quessy on 
the Crozat canal close to La Fére, and also forced our troops 
back to the rear line of their battle positions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Benay ; nevertheless, the 18th Division stand- 
ing between these two places held their ground even when 
threatened on both flanks by these retirements. To the 
north of the Somme about Roupy and Savy the Germans 
brought tanks into the field ; these, however, achieved little 
success, and all attacks were beaten off with heavy loss. But 
farther to the north our battle zone was penetrated near 
Maissemy in the upper valley of the Omignon river, though 
here also the hostile advance was arrested. On the left of 
the battle front Byng’s Third Army was fighting quite as 
fiercely against overwhelming odds as Gough’s Fifth Army. 
A strong attack which developed against the 3rd Division, 
north of Fontaine les Croisilles on the left bank of the 
Sensée river, was broken up by machine-gun fire. Ground 
was, however, lost in some places, and Doignies, Lagni- 
court, Noreuil, and Ecoust were taken; at one time, 
moreover, it was reported that the last line was broken 
through in the direction of Mory, but fortunately the 
situation there was restored before nightfall. 

The enemy had made considerable progress during the 
day, but he had not gained all he expected to win, and he 
was still held firmly in the battle zone. His forces were 
more than twice as numerous as those which were available 
to resist him, and in some sectors he had even a greater 
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superiority to bring to bear against our lines which were 
slenderly guarded. Nowhere had he effected a break 
through as he hoped, and his intention to cut off the Fles- 
quiéres salient failed. We had, however, no reserves to 
recover important points when they were overrun, and they 
remained in his possession; yet in many of the local 
struggles that took place along the whole front, gallant 
counter-attacks were frequently launched which robbed him 
of advantages he had won, and prevented his further advance, 
at all events for the time being. But the situation, notwith- 
standing the efforts and the bravery of our troops, was full 
of grave peril. We had suffered very severely, and we had 
no fresh forces to oppose the assailants who, with strong 
reserves in hand, were preparing to renew the struggle next 
day with undiminished power and resolution. Modifica- 
tions in the line had therefore to be made without delay to 
improve the position, and the order given to vacate the 
Flesquiéres salient. The first stage of this movement was 
carried out at night, and the defences then ran partly in the 
Hindenburg Line through Hermies and Havrincourt, A 
more important retirement had to be made at the same time 
on the right of the Fifth Army, and the IIIrd Corps was 
brought back behind the Crozat canal; but this obliged 
the 36th (Ulster) Division, on the right of Maxse’s XVIIIth 
Corps, to take up the line of the Somme canal, and weakened 
the defence in that quarter. The bridges, moreover, across 
both canals which were to be blown up were notall destroyed. 
The Coldstream were not actually engaged in this day’s 
fighting ; when the battle began they were in Arras, which 
was heavily bombarded, and they got orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness to move at short notice. The rst Guards 
Brigade were kept in the town in Corps reserve. But the 
2nd Brigade were sent that afternoon to Mercatel, arriving 
there at 9 p.m., where they stayed for the night; the 
casualties of the 1st Battalion Coldstream on this day in- 
cluded 2nd Lieutenant C. H. Bovill, died of wounds. The 
1 See footnote on p. 206. 
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4th Guards Brigade were still at Tinques. The 4th Bat- 
talion Coldstream (Pioneers) had not been withdrawn from 
the front line with the rest of the Guards Division on the 
2oth March, but remained there at work on the defences 
until the 22nd when they were relieved by the Pioneer 
Battalion of the 4th Division ; their casualties included 
Lieutenant H. C. Boycott, died of wounds. 

At 1 p.m. next day, the 22nd March, the 2nd Guards 
Brigade moved to Henin sur Cojeul in support of the 
3rd Division, and as the ground had been already recon- 
noitred, the companies of the 1st Battalion Coldstream 
marched to their allotted stations independently. The 
position was obscure, for while it was known that British 
troops were in front, it was not known where they were. 
No. 1 Company on the right was in communication with 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, but No. 4 on the left was 
not in touch with any troops, and constant patrols were 
thrown out to watch that flank. The line was shelled several 
times, and towards the evening bodies of men were seen in 
the distance moving across the front, but whether British 
or German was not ascertained till later. A patrol from 
No. 1 Company under Lieutenant J. R. Saunders was sent 
forward after dark to clear up the situation. Proceeding for 
half a mile without meeting any one, they came across some 
men who proved to be a German detachment, and who 
received them with a burst of machine-gun fire, wounding 
three of our men. Otherwise the night passed quietly, but 
the left flank was never secure and gave cause for anxiety. 
The 3rd Guards Brigade were sent to Mercatel ; Divisional 
Head-Quarters at Bretencourt. The 1st and 4th Guards 
Brigades were being moved up to the front—the former 
starting at 7.30 p.m. by route march, the latter leaving at 
10 a.m. by a long and circuitous road through St. Pol and 
Doullens by busses—and did not reach their destinations 
till late in the night. They were placed in support of their 
respective divisions, the 1st Brigade at Boisleux au Mont, 
the 4th Brigade on the right and south-east of Hamelin- 
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court. Meanwhile the battle was raging along the whole 
line. The enemy was again favoured by thick mist in the 
morning, and he succeeded in forcing his way into our 
positions on the Croisilles-Henin sur Cojeul road; the 
34th Division fell back to trenches just west of the village of 
St. Léger, while the 3rd Division brought back their right 
to a line facing south-east, where they repulsed a heavy 
attack. The troops seen by our 1st Battalion in the evening 
belonged to the divisions who were carrying out these 
operations. Elsewhere in the Third Army area the struggle 
was severe and continuous, but the enemy’s assaults were 
resisted with loss. At Beaumetz, close to the Bapaume- 
Cambrai road, the garrison was withdrawn by order to the 
south of the village. 

Our principal danger, however, lay in the Fifth Army 
area. The Germans managed to force their way across the 
Crozat canal in more than one place, but their progress was 
delayed by the determined opposition of our troops, who 
in most instances drove them back ; yet we were much too 
weak there to hold the barrier for long against their in- 
creasing numbers. Farther to the south the position was 
still more critical, for they pressed successfully forward in 
the valley of the Cologne, and having occupied Ste. Emilie 
and Villers Faucon, we were obliged to vacate both Roisel 
and Epéhy, and to retire behind the third defensive zone 
which ran roughly through Bernes, Boucly, Nurlu, and 
Equancourt, and was being held by the soth Division. The 
withdrawal was not conducted without much difficulty. In 
the morning Le Verguier fell, and this capture, together 
with the loss of Maissemy on the previous day, endangered 
the whole of the centre of the Fifth Army. The enemy, 
having concentrated many divisions to the west of St. Quen- 
tin, attacked and gradually pushed our forces out of the 
battle zone behind the third line ; continuing his advance 
and pressing along the southern bank of the Omignon river, 
he opened a gap in our line near Vaux and Beauvois. Our 
last defence was thus pierced; there were no reserves 
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available to repair the rupture, they had all been swept into 
the desperate fight that had been raging for two days ; and 
the order had therefore to be given to retire on the bridge- 
head positions east of the Somme. The XVIIIth Corps 
accordingly was to fall back during the night south of 
Voyennes in touch with the IIIrd Corps on its right ; the 
XTXth and VIIth Corps to secure the main Péronne bridge- 
head on the line Croix Molignaux-Monchy Lagache— 
Vraignes, and thence northwards along the third defensive 
zone to join the Third Army about Equancourt. This 
retreat, covered by rearguards of the 2oth, soth, and 39th 
Divisions, was carried out under constant pressure from the 
enemy; and the Third Army, in order to maintain touch 
with the Fifth Army, had to make certain adjustments in 
the line it was holding which entailed the entire evacuation 
of the Flesquiéres salient, and the withdrawal of troops in 
advance of the third zone back to that system. 

Airmen reported that the country behind St. Quentin 
was packed with advancing German troops; the Somme 
defences were unfinished and of little value ; and the troops 
of the Fifth Army were worn out by their arduous and 
fruitless struggle to hold their own, on a line far longer than 
they could defend, against the onslaughts of an enemy whose 
well-trained and well-organized forces were out of all propor- 
tion more powerful than they were. Nor could they hope for 
outside help. The French, still persisting in the belief that the 
German offensive was of the nature of a strong demonstration 
and that the real attack was to be directed on Paris through 
Rheims, were disinclined to part with their reserves. They 
sent one infantry and one cavalry division, who arrived to 
our support on the Crozat canal in the early morning of 
the 23rd, but they came without guns and with very little 
ammunition. The 8th Division also arrived at the same 
time, well found and useful; it was, however, the only 
British reinforcement to reach the hard pressed Fifth Army 
on that day. Sir Hubert Gough had thus to rely altogether 
upon his own resources. There were many reasons to make 
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him anxious to hold the half-finished Péronne bridge-head 
as long as possible, and his men in spite of all they had gone 
through had never lost their fine proud spirit of confidence 
in themselves. Yet such a course involved many serious 
risks ; all ranks were very weary, and the retreat had 
necessarily to some extent dislocated their cohesion and 
impaired their efficiency. Their front was too long, their 
defences too flimsy, and they were in no condition to fight 
a decisive battle against overwhelming odds, where defeat 
would have meant disaster. In view of these considerations 
and facts Gough gave the order to withdraw behind the 
Somme—the XIXth Corps to carry out a gradual retreat 
to the line of the river, the VIIth to conform and to take up 
a position on the general line Doignt-Nurlu. 

During the day the enemy definitely forced the Crozat 
canal and drove our troops, who none the less continued to 
offer a most resolute resistance, westwards. We made the 
passage of the Somme with success ; all the bridges, how- 
ever, were not destroyed,! the Germans in consequence 
crossed about Ham, and in the morning they entered the 
town. Their advance was opposed with energy, and they 
did not establish themselves farther than a short distance on 
the left bank of the river in that area. But the situation at 
the junction of the Fifth and Third Armies was far more 
grave, for the retirement of the VIIth Corps created a gap 
between them. Vigorous efforts were made to fill it by the 
47th Division and by a brigade of the 2nd Division (Major- 
General C. E. Pereira), but they failed, and the VIIth Corps 
was pressed back across the Tortille river—which flowing 
from north to south joins the Somme east of Cléry—to the 
high ground about Bouchavesnes on the Péronne-Bapaume 
main road. Nor could the line be stabilized there, as small 
hostile parties sought and found irregularities in it through 
which larger bodies passed and compelled a still further 

1 It appears that the French had undertaken at their own request to 


destroy some of the bridges and that something went wrong with the 
arrangements. Str Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 110 and p. 80 footnote. 
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retreat. This obliged the right of the Vth Corps to fall back 
to a position near Rocquigny which lies barely two miles 
east of Le Transloy. The fighting farther north was also 
very heavy, especially opposite Vaulx Vraucourt ; but the 
enemy was held in check and made no substantial advance 
except that he gained some little ground to the west of 
Beaumetz. During the previous night he had entered Mory, 
but was turned out of it in the afternoon by the goth Division 
(Major-General J. Ponsonby). The Guards Division, with 
the 3rd Division on their left, had the 3rd Brigade in the 
third system of trenches on a front of some 2,000 yards, 
whose left was at Henin; next on their right came the 
2nd Guards Brigade about fifteen hundred yards north-east 
of St. Léger, the 1st Battalion Coldstream being in support 
in the fourth system north of Hamelincourt; the 1st 
Guards Brigade were in reserve between Hamelincourt and 
Boyelles. Much movement was observed on our front, 
but the enemy did not approach very close to the line, and 
patrols were sent out at night to get into touch with him. 
The 31st Division had now come into action, with the 
4th Guards Brigade next to the 2nd and about St. Léger ; the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream in reserve were ordered up at 
10 a.m. to dig a defensive flank to cover the Ervillers valley. 
During the day heavy German attacks were driven off, but 
the position of the 4oth Division in Mory appeared to be 
precarious. The 4th Coldstream (Pioneers) moved from 
Arras and arrived early in the day at Wailly to work on the 
defences in the fifth system west of Boiry. The Guards and 
the 31st Division were now both under the orders of the 
Vith Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir Aylmer Haldane, 
K.C.B.). 

There was still a thick fog next morning, Sunday the 
24th March, when the Germans attacked with great vigour 
between the Somme and the Oise, and compelled a further 
retirement. These operations were marked by the brilliant 
services rendered by our cavalry units ; the hostile onrush 
was not, however, to be stemmed, and by the end of the day 
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the line in that sector was withdrawn to the ridge covering 
Noyon, above Crépigny to the neighbourhood of Guiscard 
and Libermont. Though Péronne had fallen the day before, 
the 8th Division held the crossings over the Somme north 
of Epénancourt and maintained themselves on the river, but 
the passage at Pargny was forced and they lost touch with 
the divisions on their right, who after heavy fighting had to 
fall back to the line of the Libermont canal. At the junction 
of the Third and Fifth Armies, moreover, the danger was 
still very serious ; for the enemy exploited the advantage 
he had already gained, and endeavoured to drive them apart 
by enlarging the gap between them. Our troops met him 
everywhere with stubborn opposition, and inflicted severe 
losses on him during his advance. Nevertheless, they had 
to retreat across the old Somme battle-field, which was 
associated with so many memories of victories won only 
a little more than a year before. During the day the leading 
units of the 35th Division were arriving at Bray sur Somme, 
and they with all available troops in the Albert area went 
at once to the support of the VIIth Corps ; for the moment 
the danger was averted in this sector, and at nightfall the 
line ran from the river at Hem to Trones Wood and Longue- 
val, with the rst Cavalry Division at Montaubon. The 
right of the Third Army meanwhile had to swing back in 
conformity with this retirement, and the movement was 
safely carried out in the face of constant attacks by superior 
hostile forces; the divisions of the Vth Corps took up 
positions from Bazentin to Ligny-Thilloy, the [Vth Corps 
onwards to Ervillers, but touch between the different 
formations was not well established. In the neighbourhood 
of Ervillers there had also been much fighting. We lost 
Mory after a struggle that lasted all night, but held our 
own elsewhere, particularly in the sectors occupied by the 
31st, the Guards, and 3rd Divisions. The enemy, advancing 
from Mory, broke through on the right of the 4th Guards 
Brigade at 11 p.m., but the situation was promptly dealt 
with by the 2nd Battalion Irish and the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
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stream Guards, who captured some prisoners. The 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream and rst Battalion Irish Guards of the 
1st Brigade garrisoned the fourth system (called the Green 
line) with the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers in reserve. 

The enemy maintained a strong pressure on our front 
from Ervillers and to the south of it ; in the morning, the 
25th March, attacks developed near the Arras-Bapaume 
road and just north of Bapaume, also against the 2nd Divison 
at Ligny-Thilloy, all of which were repulsed with loss. The 
Germans displayed much activity near Ervillers, and in the 
afternoon they were seen advancing towards the 3rd Bat- 
talion Coldstream and eventually endeavouring to work 
round our right ; two companies were promptly moved up 
to disperse them and succeeded in doing so. But our de- 
fensive flank was placed in some danger as our heavy 
artillery had been bombarding the district all the day and 
their fire was occasionally short ; one of our aeroplanes, 
moreover, doubtful of our identity, after dropping bombs 
on the enemy dropped two on No. 4 Company in the 
support line. The losses of the Battalion included Captain 
W. Atkinson and 2nd Lieutenants E. P. Stocks and L. F. 
Reynolds, wounded ; those suffered by the Regiment will 
be given at the end of the battle. Later, the 3rd Battalion 
were ordered to withdraw, and they marched back to a new 
line along a spur west of Courcelles. The 2nd and 3rd 
Guards Brigades were also ordered to retire, the latter to 
the fourth system west of Boyelles, near the 1st Brigade, 
who remained where they were, while the former conform- 
ing, had the rst Battalion Coldstream on the right in touch 
with the 31st Division, the Scots Guards on the left, and 
the Grenadiers in close support. The night was spent 
in digging in. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were at 
work on the defences of the fifth system near Boiry and 
Hendecourt. 

These movements by part of the VIth Corps were 
occasioned by events that were going on elsewhere in the 
battle-field ; they did not, however, cause the evacuation of 
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Ervillers, which was still in our hands, and the troops holding 
it (part of the 42nd Division) repulsed many attacks directed 
against it. The VIIth Corps north of the Somme was now 
attached to the Third Army, and for some time it main- 
tained its ground though heavily attacked. The Germans, 
however, pressed on through Courcelette and in the direction 
of Pys and Irles, threatening the Vth and the right of the 
IVth Corps and also driving our forces apart in this quarter. 
This thrust rendered a general retreat necessary to the river 
Ancre, to comply with which the change in the positions 
of the Guards and 31st Divisions was made. The IVth 
Corps accordingly fell back by stages to the line Bucquoy- 
Ablainzevelle in touch with the VIth Corps, while the Vth 
and VIIth Corps also withdrew under orders, the former 
along the right bank of the Ancre to the neighbourhood of 
Beaumont Hamel, and the latter to the Bray sur Somme-— 
Albert line. These operations lasting through the night 
left a dangerous gap about Serre, but our reserves were 
approaching, and the enemy were showing signs of fatigue ; 
moreover, he was experiencing difficulties with his supplies, 
which had to pass across the devastated area of the old 
Somme battle-field. Critical as the position of the Third 
Army was at the end of the day, that of the Fifth Army was 
still more dangerous. The French, having at last been 
convinced that the immediate aim of the Germans was to 
shatter the right wing of our very long and inadequately 
defended line, agreed to take over the part held by Sir 
Hubert Gough that lay to the south of Péronne, and to 
concentrate a strong detachment on the southern portion 
of the battle front. This arrangement was made in the 
afternoon of Saturday the 23rd, but some days had to elapse 
before it could be carried into effect. Meanwhile their 
forces, coming from a distance, were arriving slowly and in 
driblets ; their divisions were often incomplete, sometimes 
even without their guns, and hence the difficult defence in 
the area south of the Somme had practically to be conducted 
by the unaided efforts of the Fifth Army. 
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The fighting everywhere was still most severe, and the 
vigour and energy of the enemy in this southern sector 
seemed as keen as when the offensive began. By the morn- 
of the 25th Guiscard was already in his possession, and he 
captured Noyon that night ; thereupon all our troops of the 
IIIrd Corps to the east of that town were ordered to with- 
draw southwards across the Oise. Hostile attacks near 
Pargny widened the gap between the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Corps ; shortly afterwards Nesle was captured and we were 
pushed back to Liancourt, a few miles north of Roye. At 
the end of the day the XIXth Corps was on the line Hatten- 
court—Chaulnes—Estrées—Frise—ending at a point on the 
Somme nearly five miles east of Bray, where the right of the 
VIIth Corps was in position. During the day Gough 
organized a mixed force which was composed of details, 
stragglers, schools personnel, companies in special employ, 
Canadian and American engineers, combatants wherever 
he could find them ; it became known as Carey’s Force, 
and was the only reserve he possessed. Otherwise there 
were no reinforcements of any kind behind the divisions 
which had been fighting desperately and continuously since 
the opening of the battle. The situation gave cause for 
grave anxiety ; for besides the exhaustion of our troops, 
there were several rents and gaps in our line which could 
not be filled, and which as time went on threatened to 
become more serious. Owing to its retreat the Third 
Army was now some miles in rear of the Fifth, and there 
could be no co-operation between them. But the enemy, 
notwithstanding his many advantages, failed to reap the 
success he expected. His Seventeenth Army was already 
exhausted ; it had lost too heavily on the 21st and 22nd ; 
it had fought in too dense formations, and it was unable to 
press on to perform the task allotted to it. His Second Army 
was fresher, but it was complaining of the old shell holes 
that impeded its progress. Yet the real aim of the offensive 
was to drive the Allies apart, and this great object might 
still be accomplished by the vigorous action of von Hutier’s 
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Eighteenth Army, and by directing it and the left wing of 
the Second Army on Amiens.? 

In accordance with this idea and in the hope of capturing 
Montdidier before the French forces could detrain there, 
the Germans actively renewed their advance south of the 
Somme on the morning of the 26th. The 30th and 36th 
(Ulster) Divisions, forming part of the XVIIIth Corps, were 
near Roye, and on the day before they had been relieved 
by our Allies for rest and reorganization ; but the latter 
were forced back in a south-westerly direction, leaving a gap 
between them and us which had to be filled at once. These 
two British divisions were therefore hurriedly recalled into 
the battle and, becoming involved in very heavy fighting, 
they delayed the progress of the invaders and restored the 
practical integrity of our line in that quarter. Many acts of 
gallant service are recorded at this critical period of the war, 
and among them the resistance of the 36th Division is com- 
mended ‘ as playing no small part in preventing the enemy 
from breaking through between the Allied Armies ’.? 
Farther to the north the XIXth Corps fell back slowly under 
orders to Proyart just opposite Bray sur Somme, and at the 
end of the day it and the XVIIIth Corps had taken up the 
general line Proyart—Rosi¢res—Rouvroy-Guerbigny, and 
were in touch with the French. The right of the Third 
Army was at Bray, but owing to a misunderstanding in the 
orders the local Commander there, believing he was to 
withdraw behind the Ancre, continued to retreat west- 
wards ; and the mistake could not be rectified until Sailly 
le Sec was reached, some six miles west of Bray. The Fifth 
Army was thus again separated from the Third, and its 
left flank was dangerously uncovered. Elsewhere in the 
Third Army area the enemy endeavoured to work through 
the gap between the Vth and IVth Corps, and he pushed 
on as far as Colincamps three miles west of Serre ; but the 
artillery of the 2nd Division very soon silenced his machine 


1 Ludendorff, ii. 599. 
® Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 2oth July 1918. 
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guns there, and a little later, on the arrival of our reserves, 
Colincamps was retaken and the gap filled. The position 
north of the Somme was thus becoming stable, and there were 
sufficient troops at hand to resist any further serious attempt 
to force it. 

The Guards Division were in the line running from a 
point about five hundred yards north of Moyenneville to the 
Arras-Bapaume road, a thousand yards north-west of Boiry 
Becquerelle, which was now in the enemy’s possession. 
The position was held by the 2nd Guards Brigade on the 
right, the 3rd on the left, with the 1st in reserve. In the 
2nd Brigade sector the 1st Battalion Coldstream were in the 
front line on the right and in touch with the 2nd Battalion 
Irish Guards (31st Division), the rst Battalion Scots Guards 
on the left, and the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers in close support. 
The 4th Guards Brigade took up a line running near the 
village of Ayette, with a defensive flank which was formed 
by the 4th Battalion Grenadiers. Part of the 93rd Brigade 
(31st Division) had moved to the rear, owing to a mistaken 
order, and this led to some confusion. The Germans 
showed considerable activity in this sector by shelling the 
Cojeul valley, the roads, and the district generally ; they also 
made several bombing attacks on a sunken road which was 
held by our 1st Battalion, but they were beaten off. Among 
our casualties of that day were Lieutenant A. G. H. Fowler, 
M.C., and 2nd Lieutenant G. Bayzand, M.C., both 
wounded. The 3rd Battalion had hardly finished their 
trenches when, at 5 a.m., they were withdrawn to high 
ground south-west of Ayette and again they started digging. 
In the evening, owing to the mistaken order above men- 
tioned, and perhaps also to a false rumour that Hébuterne 
had been captured, they were moved farther to the west 
near Douchy, and had to spend the night in constructing 
more defences. The 4th Battalion Coldstream (Pioneers) 
were at work on a new line, called the Purple Line, running 
through Adinfer-Hendecourt ; during the day, before the 
gap near Serre had been ane: secure, they were ordered to 
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hold the trenches they were making until the front troops 
fell back ; they manned the Purple Line, but the retirement 
did not take place. 


27th. The position south of the Somme on Wednesday the 27th 


became still more critical. Orders had been given to hold 
the line Proyart-Guerbigny at all costs until the arrival of 
the French, who were expected to be moving to our relief. 
The troops responded to the call and very stubborn was the 
British defence in that sector, though the divisions had been 
fighting continuously and without any rest for a week 
against a vastly superior antagonist. But the unfortunate 
withdrawal from Bray the day before led to serious results, 
for the Germans in spite of our efforts crossed the river at 
Cérisy to attack our two Corps (the XIXth and XVIIIth) 
in rear. There were no reserves available to ward off this 
danger except Carey’s Force, which was being formed on 
the line of the old Amiens defences between Méziéres, 
Marceleave, and Hamel; the 1st Cavalry Division, how- 
ever, were hurried across the Somme and arrived at Bouzen- 
court where there was much sharp fighting. And yet the 
enemy was not able to overcome the stout resistance made 
by our brave troops, who held their ground and on many 
occasions counter-attacked with success. By nightfall our 
line from Arvillers to Rosi¢res was practically unchanged ; 
thence it ran to near Harbonniéres and onwards in a north- 
westerly direction to Bouzencourt. In the struggle of that 
day ‘ troops of all divisions, despite the weakness of their 
numbers and the tremendous strain through which they had 
already gone, displayed a courage and determination in their 
defence for which no praise can be too high’. The French 
on our right were not so fortunate. They had by this time 
ten divisions in the Fifth Army area, three of which, how- 
ever, had only just arrived on the ground that day. General 
von Hutier pressed them hard with his Eighteenth Army, 
and by the evening, having driven them past Davenescourt, 
he captured the very important town of Montdidier. 
1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 2oth July 1918. 
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On the same day we also had to evacuate Albert, but the 
mnilitary advantages to be reaped therefrom were small ; 
for all the efforts of the enemy to debouch from the town 
failed with heavy loss, and our line of defence remained 
intact. He, however, developed a series of strong attacks 
from Bucquoy northwards, and he seized Ablainzevelle and 
penetrated into Ayette. Elsewhere his assaults were re- 
pulsed by the 62nd, the 42nd, and by the Guards Divisions. 
On the remainder of the Third Army front the position was 
unchanged, and we took a number of prisoners and machine 
guns. In the night of the 26th-27th the 2nd Guards Brigade 
were relieved by the 1st Brigade; but later in the day, 
owing to the retirement of part of the 31st Division they 
prolonged the line to the right, and the Guards Division, 
with all three brigades in line, were holding a front of some 
8,000 yards. The 3rd Battalion Grenadiers were on the 
right of the line, and then the 1st Battalion Coldstream, 
whose order of companies was: No. 4 on the right, then 
Nos. 3 and 1, and No. 2 in support. The 1st Guards 
Brigade in the centre had the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers on 
the right and the 2nd Battalion Coldstream on the left, the 
Irish Guards in reserve. The enemy was seen attempting 
to get on to a ridge in front of our 2nd Battalion, but was 
deflected from his course by our fire ; eventually he pushed 
parties up behind the crest, dug in, and brought up a number 
of machine guns. Heavy shelling was going on all day, and 
our casualties in the 1st Battalion included 2nd Lieutenants 
C. C. Baring and W. G. Dixon both wounded (the latter 
slightly). Our troops in the Courcelles line having been 
pressed back, they withdrew through the 4th Guards 
Brigade who were still holding the position near Douchy, 
and who then stood in the front line, but the attack was not 
pushed farther. At midnight the Brigade advanced to hold 
the Bucquoy—Ayette road ; arriving too late to dig in, the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream occupied some old German 
trenches. No. 2 Company was on the right in touch with 
the 42nd Division, No. 3 in the centre, No. 4 on the left 
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in touch with the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards, and No. 1 
Company along a bank in support. On this day Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. C. Feilding, D.S.O., commanding a Battalion 
of the Connaught Rangers, was wounded. 


28th, These operations were preliminary to another powerful 


onslaught which the enemy was preparing to launch against 
our defences, and which began in the morning of Thursday 
the 28th March. It was to be directed along the valley of 
the Scarpe on Arras and its neighbourhood, with the object 
of recovering the important ground he had lost in the past, 
principally in the Battle of Arras in April 1917, when he 
was hurled off the Vimy Ridge and driven back nearly half- 
way to Douai. Its success, just when his forces were 
triumphantly approaching Amiens, would broaden their 
front, facilitate their advance, even as he hoped ensure the 
accomplishment of their task, which was to break the 
cohesion of the allied line and definitely to drive the British 
forces away from the French, in short to reach a position 
where a decision could be obtained. This development 
had been foreseen by the British High Command and 
provision had been made to meet it. The attack was 
carried out on a front of some twenty miles from Puisieux 
northwards to beyond Oppy, by the German Seventeenth 
Army under General Otto von Below, who had some fresh 
divisions allotted to him and whose forces amounted to 
twenty divisions. Our defences in that sector were com- 
paratively speaking strong, stronger at least than those 
occupied by Gough between the Omignon river and Barisis, 
but we had only eight divisions in line to hold them.) 
Subsidiary assaults were, moreover, delivered on the Ancre 
north and south of Albert. The principal engagement, 
sometimes called the Second Battle of Arras, though in 
reality a phase of that of St. Quentin, involved a portion of 
Sir Henry Horne’s First Army, as well as the XVIIth, VIth, 
and two divisions of the [Vth Corps of Byng’s Army ; and 
it opened, as on the 21st March, by a short and very intense 
1 Sir D. Haig’s Command, ii. 128. 
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bombardment. But on this occasion the enemy was not 
befriended by fog, for the day was bright and clear. Our 
artillery and machine guns had therefore every opportunity 
to interfere with the assembly of his infantry and to sweep 
the ground with a hot fire as they advanced to the assault. 
In some places he pushed forward with great resolution in 
six lines and his men stood almost shoulder to shoulder ; 
everywhere our machine guns obtained an ideal target. 
The weight of his columns and the bravery of his troops 
carried them through our line of outposts ; but on reaching 
the battle zone he was met by the accurate fire of all arms 
in front, as well as in flank and rear by the garrisons of our 
outposts. There he was stopped and thrown back with 
very heavy loss. North of the Scarpe a second attempt was 
made after a further bombardment to break our line, but 
it also failed. Along the whole front of the attack our battle 
positions were secure, and later in the evening we counter- 
attacked with success and pushed out a new outpost line. 
The attack made on the Guards was easily repulsed, and 
the enemy did not succeed in penetrating the outpost line. 
In the morning, at about 8 a.m., after the bombardment he 
advanced on the front of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream in 
small parties under cover of occasional though accurate 
bursts of machine-gun fire ; but he made no progress and 
his casualties were very numerous. His stretcher-bearers 
were seen to be unusually busy all day and were left un- 
molested, until later in the afternoon, when it was noticed 
that a machine gun was being mounted in rear of one of 
these parties. The losses of the Battalion included 
2nd Lieutenant F. H. Martin, M.C., killed in action. 
Meanwhile the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers were moved to the 
1st Guards Brigade sector, and eventually a company formed 
a flank to join up with the support line of our 2nd Battalion. 
In the 1st Battalion area Nos. 4 and 3 Companies were 
principally involved ; the assailants succeeded temporarily 
in entering two posts at our junction with the 93rd Brigade 
(31st Division), but they were repulsed by rifle and Lewis-gun 
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fire, leaving many dead behind them. It appears, however, 
that our artillery ran short of ammunition at an unfortunate 
moment, and the Germans were able to relieve their line 
in daylight, while we could not take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance. The 4th Coldstream (Pioneers) stood to arms 
all day in the Purple Line ready to be called up as a reserve 
if required. The attack against the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream developed soon after the bombardment ceased, and 
it was mainly directed on Nos. 2 and 3 Companies. In- 
formation having been received that the 42nd Division were 
holding a line east of Bucquoy, the Battalion swung up to the 
trenches along the Ayette-Bucquoy road, gaining touch with 
the roth Manchesters (42nd Division). The enemy attacked, 
but never got near our defences, though he gave some trouble 
by snipers and by a machine gun that got into the village of 
Ayette ; finally, he occupied some disused trenches two hun- 
dred yards in front of our line. The 4th Battalion Grenadiers 
moved up into the trenches vacated by our 3rd Battalion, 
whose casualties included Captain Q. S. Greene, Lieutenant 
W. H. Whetstone, and 2nd Lieutenant R. R. M. Tabuteau, 
killed in action; and 2nd Lieutenant J. R. Cresswell- 
George, wounded. 

The Germans acknowledged defeat and did not renew the 
battle. Their failure to make any impression on our de- 
fences near Arras secured us from any further immediate 
danger in that quarter. But the situation there contrasted 
sharply with that which prevailed south of the Somme, 
where the XVIIIth and XIXth Corps were in a very pre- 
carious position—in one, indeed, which might almost be 
described as desperate. On the morning of the 28th they 
were still holding on most gallantly to the Rosiéres line with 
their left uncovered, as has been already mentioned, and 
with their right also open to attack owing to the rapid 
advance of the enemy and to the capture of Montdidier ; 
during the night of the 27th-28th, moreover, hostile parties 
pushing southwards from Morcourt and Cérisy penetrated 
to the Amiens main road in their rear. It was imperative 
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to extricate them without delay from a position that had 
now become untenable, and they were ordered to fall back 
to the Marceleave line, which was manned by Carey’s Force 
with the 1st Cavalry Division in close support. The retire- 
ment was not carried out without much difficulty, but it was 
successfully accomplished, and by nightfall they were safe 
and placed where they could bar the road to Amiens. This 
date may be taken as marking the end of the first stage of 
the great German offensive. It marked also the end of the 
Fifth Army; for its gallant Commander and Staff were 
relieved late in the afternoon by Sir Henry Rawlinson * 
with the General Staff of the Fourth Army, and it was now 
to be known by that number. The French were arriving 
to take the weight off our worn-out forces ; but they were 
not yet concentrated in sufficient strength to oppose the 
enemy, and some anxious days passed before the line was 
secure and before relief could be given to our troops. The 
IlIrd Corps had been south of the Oise, and only began to 
return to their legitimate area on the last day of the month. 
Meanwhile much fierce fighting continued, but the Germans 
had not the same power behind them. They had expended 
themselves in the earlier days of the battle, and were unable 
to push on with their first vigour. They made no material 
progress. 

The 3rd Battalion Coldstream remained in line where 
they were, troubled only by the continual sniping that went 
on from Ayette. The 31st Division were relieved, and on 
the 1st April the 4th Guards Brigade were sent back to 
Tinques. The Guards Division, however, continued in 
the trenches for some days longer. On the 30th March, 
after a heavy bombardment, the Germans made an attack 


1 Sir Henry Rawlinson was replaced on the 28th March as British 
Military Representative at the Supreme War Council by Major-General 
Hon. C. J. Sackville-West, C.M.G., and shortly afterwards Brigadier- 
General H. W. Studd, C.M.G.., succeeded the latter officer as Chief of the 
Staff of the British military section at Versailles, which position he occupied 
until October 1919, when he wasappointed to the command of the Regiment. 
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on the 1st and 3rd Guards Brigades, and it was beaten off 
with loss, our casualties including 2nd Lieutenant W. M. 
31st. Wilding, 4th Machine-gun Battalion, wounded. Next day 
the 2nd Battalion Coldstream were withdrawn into reserve. 
The companies of the rst Guards Brigade were weak and 
did not average more than eighty men, but the enemy was 
not very active on the Guards front. His last effort to win 
the battle was directed elsewhere, and took place on the 
4th April, and on the 5th when he sought to prevent the 
4th French and British line from becoming stable. On the 4th 
April. he attacked south of the Somme between the river and 
Hangard ; he suffered heavily in casualties, and his only 
success on the British front was to force our troops slightly 
back. He made some progress farther to the right on both 
banks of the Avre river, where the French were defending 
sth. the position. Next day there was severe fighting near 
Hangard, but his further advance was stopped. North of 
the Somme, except for some minor modifications in the line 
and the gain of the eastern portion of the village of Bucquoy, 
his troops succeeded nowhere ; he lost heavily, and his hope 
of capturing Amiens resulted in a very costly failure. This 
ended the last stage of the Battle of St. Quentin, and the 
struggle in this sector then relapsed for the time being into 
ordinary trench warfare. The Guards Division were not 
15th. engaged in this last action ; and on the 15th, on being re- 
lieved by the 2nd Division, they proceeded to the Bavin- 
court-Saulty area for a few days’ rest. The following 
officers joined with drafts : 
1st Battalion. Lieutenant G. H. Smith; 2nd Lieutenants A. D. 
Keith Cameron, A. J. Maxwell Stuart, H. D. Ritchie, J. 
Rowlatt, H. V. F. Somerset, W. G. Tatham, and J. C. Young. 
2nd Battalion. Lieutenant H. L. Farquhar; 2nd Lieutenant 
W. R. Scott. 
3rd Battalion. Lieutenant E. W. Evans ; 2nd Lieutenants J. W. S. 
Lane, R. B. Mason, W. A. Millar, R. H. Parker, and D. H. 
Scott. 
4th Battalion. Captain M. Dorman, M.C. ; 2nd Lieutenants J. V. 
Pound and G. B. Piggott. 
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During the battle some changes took place in the Com- 
mands of the Guards Brigades which have to be noted. 
Brigadier-General Sergison-Brooke having been wounded 
(gas) 23rd March, Colonel G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O., D.S.O. 
promoted Brigadier-General, succeeded him in the 2nd 
Guards Brigade, and the command of the 2nd Battalion Cold- 
stream devolved upon Major E. P. Brassey, M.C. A month 
later, 24th April, on General Brooke’s return to duty, General 
Follett was appointed to the 3rd Guards Brigade, vice 
Brigadier-General Lord Henry Seymour. There was, more- 
over, a change in the 4th Guards Brigade, when on 5th April 
Brigadier-General Lord Ardee vacated the command and 
was succeeded by Brigadier-General Hon. L. J. P. Butler, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Irish Guards. 

The losses of the Division fell heaviest on the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd Battalions Grenadiers, the 2nd Scots, and the 1st Irish 
Guards, and up tothe 31st March they amounted to §9 officers 
and 1,080 other ranks. In the 4th Guards Brigade they came 
to 14 officers and 372 other ranks, of whom 3 and 54 respec- 
tively were killed in action. Those in the Regiment between 
the 21st and 31st March amounted to 270 all ranks : 


K. in A. or 
D. of W. Wounded, Total. 
oO. OR. O. OR. oO. OR. 
1st Battalion I 29 4 53 5 82 
2nd Battalion 1 22 —- 49 I 71 
3rd Battalion 3 32 4 64 7 96 
4th Battalion I 1 _ 4 I 5 
M.-G. Battalion - - 1 _ I — 
T.-M. Batteries - - -_ - -_ = 
Commanding a Line 
Battalion > = I _ I — 
Total 6 8&4 10 170 16 254 


During the first fortnight of April the casualties among 
Coldstream officers and men serving in the Guards Division 
were 127 all ranks : 

Killed in action: Lieutenant H.S. Walpole, 1st Battalion, gth April ; 
and twenty-five other ranks. Wounded: Captain H. C. Loyd, 
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D.S.O., M.C., Brigade Major, 2nd Guards Brigade, 2nd ; Captain 
C. G. Heywood, 7th, 2nd Lieutenant M. King, D.S.O., roth, both 
2nd Battalion, and ninety-seven other ranks ; 2nd Lieutenant W. S. 
Mills (gas), 8th, M.-G. Battalion. 

These figures do not represent the total losses of the 
Regiment up to the middle of April for, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, the 3rd Battalion were heavily engaged during 
this time. 

The Germans were disappointed with the results of the 
battle. They had laid their plans with care and worked 
them out in minute detail; they had concentrated an 
immense body of troops and had spent a long time in 
training them for offensive operations ; they had brought 
up an extraordinary mass of artillery ; and they believed 
they would be able to seize Amiens, to separate the Allies, 
and to bring about a decision in their favour. But instead 
they missed their object and they lost heavily. It is true 
that they invaded territory which had not been in their 
possession during the three and a half years of the war ; 
but they lengthened their line, and they created for them- 
selves an awkward salient with a long exposed south flank, 
and with a devastated country in their rear where their 
communications were maintained with difficulty. General 
Ludendorf’s remarks on the situation are worth quoting : 

It was an established fact that the enemy’s resistance was beyond 
our strength. We must not get drawn into a war of exhaustion. This 
would accord neither with the strategical nor the tactical situation. 
In agreement with the Commanders concerned, G.H.Q. had to 
take the extremely difficult decision to abandon the attack on Amiens 
for good. . .. Strategically we had not achieved what the events of the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th had encouraged us to hope for. That we 
had also failed to take Amiens, which would have rendered communi- 
cation between the enemy’s forces exceedingly difficult, was specially 
disappointing. Long range bombardment of the railway establish- 
ments of Amiens was by no means an equivalent. . . . That they [the 
German troops] did not achieve all the success that was possible, 
was due not only to their reduced fighting value, but above all to 
their not being always under the firm control of their officers. They 
had been checked by finding food depots, and valuable time had 
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thus been lost. . . . The new front had now to be fortified. Some of 
the played out divisions were relieved by fresh ones from quiet 
fronts, the less tired ones were left in the line. Everywhere the 
greatest attention and care were bestowed on completing the com- 
munications in rear. For the main operations it was, however, of 
the highest importance to take back troops that were no longer 
required in the new line for rest, training, and improving their 
discipline. . . . The troops of the Second Army were particularly 
handicapped by having stuck fast in the western edge of the Somme 
battle-field. They could find real rest only to the east of our starting 
line, although in the country they had traversed numerous English 
hut camps had fallen into our hands undamaged. Our losses were 
not inconsiderable ; we had been fighting with large numbers for 
along time. The percentage in the Seventeenth Army was too high ; 
the losses in officers had been heavy throughout. 


Ludendorff, however, took immense comfort in the fact 
that we had been beaten in the field; and this was un- 
fortunately true, for we had to retire, and we had been 
obliged to yield ground hitherto preserved from hostile 
occupation. Also our losses amounted to nearly 185,000 
men, and of these some 50,000 were prisoners, besides a 
large number of guns and much ammunition. It was of the 
nature of a defeat, and the history of the British Army has 
happily not had to record many humiliating events of such 
a character. But the more we examine it the more we shall 
become convinced that it was a triumph to British arms, 
and that it is an episode that will always stand to the credit 
of the fighting instincts and of the warlike qualities of our 
soldiers, who were most bravely led and who showed an 
admirable tenacity, fortitude, and endurance, such as have 
seldom been exhibited on any battle-field. 

The German offensive was launched on the 21st March 
on a front of about fifty-four miles, and while there were 
sixty-eight hostile divisions between the neighbourhood of 
Vimy and La Fere, all within striking distance of our line, 
at least sixty-four took part in the operations of that day. 
To meet this assault we had nineteen infantry divisions in 


1 Ludendorf, ii. 600 et seq. 
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line, with ten others and three cavalry divisions in reserve ; 
and all these were soon absorbed in the fight. As the 
struggle pursued its course some more British divisions 
were brought into the battle area, but only one could be 
allotted to the Fifth Army south of the Somme. Then on 
the 28th the enemy’s offensive spread northwards until 
about sixty-three miles of our former front were involved ; 
and in addition to some ten divisions which the Germans 
brought against the French, they deployed seventy-three 
against our Fifth, Third, and the right of our First Armies, 
or eventually against forty-two infantry and three cavalry 
divisions, which was the amount of our defending force at 
the end of the month. By this time our Allies were hasten- 
ing to our assistance ; a few of their troops had reached the 
scene of action, and they drew off some of the enemy who, 
but for this intervention, could have deployed the ten 
additional divisions against us; but they had not yet 
arrived in sufficient strength materially to influence the 
fortunes of the battle. By this time, moreover, the impetus 
of the German offensive had spent itself, their forces were 
exhausted, and their vigorous onslaughts had come to an 
end. The crisis of the battle was over, and the fact remains 
to be recorded that a total force of seventy-three German 
divisions were engaged and were fought to a standstill by 
forty-two British infantry and three cavalry divisions. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the heaviest task in this great 
conflict fell upon the Fifth Army, under Sir Hubert Gough, 
to whom could not be given his full numerical share of the 
slender British reserves that eventually became available, and 
whose defences were far from being complete or in a satis- 
factory condition. It will be remembered that he took over 
the line from the French, from the Omignon river to Barisis, 
only a few weeks before the blow fell on the 21st March ; 
that portion of his position was imperfectly fortified when 
he became responsible for it, and there had been no time to 
prepare it to resist the violent shock which was foreseen 
and which was soon to overwhelm his troops. The truth is 
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that the British Army in France, in spite of many difficulties, 
in spite of its reduction in strength, and in spite of having 
to change the constitution of its formations at the last 
moment, stood with undaunted courage in the breach in 
the hour of supreme danger, defeated the well-laid plans of 
the enemy, and saved the Entente Powers from the disaster 
of losing the war. 

This fine military achievement reflecting so much glory 
on British arms was not realized at the time, and it seems 
very doubtful whether it has even now been realized. The 
political leaders who interfered with the technical details 
of the war, and who persisted in adopting a course of action 
at variance with the opinion of the responsible chiefs of the 
army, were naturally dismayed at the results of their work. 
And yet they were able to hide their mistakes from the 
world at large, for the time being at least, and to leave it to 
be inferred that whoever else was to blame, they had not been 
at fault when our brave forces had been obliged to retreat 
before the onslaught of the German masses. The mag- 
nificent display of British intelligence, endurance, and valour 
has thus been unfortunately obscured, and it has never yet 
received that national recognition to which it is so justly 
entitled.. Nevertheless, immediate steps had now at last to 
be taken to repair the mischief which had been so needlessly 
created. Troops kept in large numbers in England were 
dispatched to France, others in secondary theatres, in 
Macedonia, Palestine, and even in Italy, were at once 
ordered to the Western Front, and a new Military Service 
Act was rushed through Parliament in haste and with little 
dignity. Soldiers had for long asked that these things 
should be done, but hitherto their appeals had all been 
made in vain. Only now at length, when the fatal conse- 
quences of ill-judged meddling were revealed, did Govern- 
ment consent to follow the advice of their experts. It 
was barely in time; the danger had by no means passed 
away, it still loomed large and threatening, and the steps 
that were being taken could not become effective till some 
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months had elapsed. As to the Military Service Act, fully 
six months would have to pass before it could produce 
any result in France. Half the effort now feverishly made 
by the nation, had it only been calmly and deliberately 
made in time, would have been sufficient to stem the 
German invasion and have saved Great Britain from the 
heavy losses in men and in material that were then incurred ; 
it would have checked the enemy before he could claim 
a substantial success, and most probably have shortened the 
war by some months. That there must always be control 
over the actions of soldiers during the course of hostilities 
is a self-evident proposition; but it is the duty of Government 
to exercise it with discretion and wisdom. ‘This duty has 
been often performed by statesmen, conspicuous for their 
ability and patriotism, and having a keen and honourable sense 
of the grave responsibility they owe to their country, to the 
army, and to its commanders. But the nation has not always 
been so fortunate. History will form some judgement on the 
part played by the political leaders of England in 1917-18, 
and confirm the opinion which military students hold of 
their conduct during those two eventful years. 

For the first time since the war broke out was there 
failure in the support which one Ally was to give to the other 
when an emergency arose. The Battle of St. Quentin was 
fought out to a finish by the British troops with scant 
assistance on the part of the French; and yet the latter 
were on all occasions staunch and loyal comrades in every 
difficulty, and, as has already been explained, special 
arrangements had been made in detail beforehand to resist 
the German offensive which was known to be impending. 
The reason for that failure is not far to seek, for General 
Pétain could not make up his mind that the main danger 
lay in the direction of Amiens ; his Intelligence Department 
led him to believe that the enemy aimed at Paris, and public 
opinion in France was extremely sensitive on that point. 
On different occasions as the battle developed Sir Douglas 
Haig discussed with him the situation and the course to be 
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followed by the Allied Armies ; but a more important 
meeting took place between them on the night of the 24th, 
when the prospects of the Entente seemed to be very dark, 
and when it looked as if there would be a break-through 
in our line. At this meeting Pétain gave Haig to understand 
that if the enemy’s successes continued, the French forces 
then concentrating about Montdidier would be withdrawn 
in a south-westerly direction to cover Paris... This meant 
the separation of the allied forces, and if the intention were 
carried out it would infallibly give the Germans the best 
chance of beating the British and the French in detail, one 
after the other, and end the war in their favour. Rightly 
believing that the only military policy to pursue was to 
preserve intact and at all risks the union between the two 
armies, Haig telegraphed requesting the Secretary of State 
for War and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to come 
over to help to avert the calamity which appeared to be im- 
minent. This led to the famous Franco-British political 
military meeting held at Doullens in the afternoon of the 
26th, when, at the instigation of the British Commander-in- 
Chief, M. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, proposed 
that General Foch should be appointed ‘ to co-ordinate the 
operations of the Allied Armies about Amiens ’ in order to 
cover that town. Sir Douglas Haig, however, pointed out 
that such a task would be a difficult one unless that officer 
were also given full authority over the whole Western 
Front. This amendment was agreed to, and it was then 
adopted by the Allied Governments.? General Foch was 
now entrusted with the onerous duty of co-ordinating all 
military operations in France and Belgium, and he became 
the titular Supreme Commander of the allied forces on 
the Western Front. 

This very important event was brought about at the 
suggestion of a British officer who had always striven to 
get some practical arrangement made to co-ordinate military 
operations in the principal war theatre ; and it effectively 

1 Str D. Haig’s Command, ii. 133 2 Ibid. ii. 141. 
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silenced those who, while they were urging ‘ unity of com- 
mand ’, seemed hardly to have had any clear idea what the 
words meant. Asa matter of fact the plan agreed to was not 
‘unity of command ’ at all, it was rather a plan to produce 
unity of effort ; because the responsibility for the British 
Forces in France still remained with the British High Com- 
mand, and not with the new Generalissimo. This circum- 
stance, which never could be altered, made it impossible 
that there should be any real command, exercised by a 
foreign officer, however distinguished he might. be, over 
another officer who was answerable for the safety of the 
King’s Army. Nor was it like the plan that was sought to 
be imposed, when Nivelle was in favour with the allied 
politicians, for that General was not responsible for the 
whole front but only for a part of it ; whereas the mission 
of General Foch extended over the entire theatre which was 
altogether in his charge. But in truth the system agreed 
to at Doullens, though dressed up to appear different, was 
in its essence practically the same as that which had been 
originally adopted by Lord Kitchener at the outbreak of 
hostilities, and which was laid down in his instructions to 
the Commander-in-Chief ; the British Expeditionary Force 
was independent, but its Commander was enjoined to 
support and to co-operate with our Ally against the common 
enemy. Once the war had started and that the two armies 
were fighting side by side, this was the only rational plan 
of action. The contest was localized on French soil ; 
French territory was invaded and in the grasp of the 
Germans. It was only right and natural that all the troops 
engaged in freeing that country should come under the 
general direction of the French. If the title of Generalis- 
simo were ever to be created, it could only be conferred 
upon a French officer and upon no other. The general 
principle involved seems to have been fully accepted by 
Lord French and by Sir Douglas Haig, and whether 
associated with Marshal Joffre, Nivelle, Pétain, or Foch, 
both did their utmost to work cordially and harmoniously 
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with them, by complying as far as possible with all their 
requests and by giving them all the assistance in their power. 
But their responsibility for their own forces was un- 
diminished under all circumstances ; it remained intact 
and nothing could relieve them of it. A failure on their 
part, had such a misfortune occurred, could never be 
justified by the orders of a General who was not subject to 
the authority of the Sovereign. 

The advantage of appointing an officer to co-ordinate 
military operations in the principal war theatre depended 
entirely upon the character and qualifications of the person 
selected to undertake so heavy and delicate a duty. Had 
General Pétain not announced his intention of separating 
himself from his British Allies under certain eventualities, 
the question of such an appointment might perhaps never 
have arisen. It arose from that incident ; and fortunately 
there was a French officer at hand of the requisite ability 
and forceful energy to undertake it, who agreed with 
the British High Command that the worst calamity which 
could happen to the allied cause was the separation of the 
allied armies. At all costs that calamity had to be averted. 
General Foch was well known to the British military chiefs 
as a soldier of tried experience and of conspicuous merit. 
He had been associated with them on many stirring oc- 
casions, and had always proved himself to be a staunch 
comrade in adversity and one to be relied upon in every 
difficulty. A man of tact and discretion, he was quite 
uninfluenced by the hysteria of the populace, and untainted 
by the narrow prejudices of a petty national vanity. He was 
well versed in the science of war, and by his high attain- 
ments, his honesty of purpose, and his strong will-power, 
he was well fitted to be a leader whom all could follow with 
respect and confidence. Sir Douglas Haig displayed a lofty 
appreciation of the situation when he prompted the French 
Prime Minister to propose that this appointment should be 
made. It did not, however, relieve him of any of his 
responsibilities ; on the contrary, if anything, it added to 
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them, for while submitting to the authority of a foreign 
Supreme Chief, he had still to be independent either to act 
or not to act on the orders he received, and for these 
decisions he was answerable to his Government. It is true 
that it was stipulated that he could appeal to the War 
Cabinet as to whether or not he was to obey these orders ; 
but in the stress of active hostilities in the field there is no 
time for lengthy explanations and discussions. In all these 
cases he would have to act promptly on his own judgement. 

The task which General Foch had undertaken was not 
an easy one. We were then in the throes of the Battle of 
St. Quentin, and the power of the offensive was still in full 
swing. His first step was to hasten the arrival of the French 
reserves, and in due course they made their appearance in 
the threatened area. Meanwhile, as already related, the 
brunt of the fight fell upon the British troops, and the 
invasion was at length arrested, for the time being, on the 
5th April. Next day, however, the enemy scored another 
success by attacking our Allies with his Seventh Army south 
of the Oise from Chauny to La Fére in the direction of 
Coucy, and he obliged them to fall back under strong 
pressure to the Ailette river, which they reached and held 
on the 8th. This operation gave him more security to the 
long south flank of his Eighteenth Army between Noyon 
and Montdidier, which was exposed to counter-attack ; but 
it did not help to obtain what he sought. His failure on the 
28th March at Arras had been peculiarly disappointing. 
He hoped to capture the heights east and north of the town, 
and then on the 2gth to prolong the attack with General von 
Quast’s Sixth Army to carry the high ground in the Lens 
area! If he had achieved this he would have broken our line 
with disastrous consequences. But the engagement on the 
28th had dissipated all these expectations and had forced 
him to abandon his plans. Our successes the year before 
at Arras (in April 1917) were now bearing good fruit. The 
Germans had then been driven from the Vimy Ridge by 
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Sir Julian Byng’s Canadian Corps and they were unable to 
retake it. They had, therefore, to attempt to attack us 
elsewhere, and they decided to strike in the valley of the Lys 
between Armentiéres and La Bassée with as little delay as 
possible, and then to prolong the battle area northwards 
with their Fourth Army. This new offensive threatened 
to break down our defences guarding the Channel Ports, 
and if successful the results would be very serious. In 
normal years the condition of the ground in the low-lying 
lands of Western Flanders made operations on a large scale 
before the month of May very difficult ; but the spring of 
1918 had been exceptionally dry and movement in that 
district was possible in April. Von Quast had already 
elaborated a scheme of invasion, and had made all the 
necessary arrangements for carrying it out in the same way 
as had previously been done in preparation for the battle of 
the 21st March. He reported that he could launch the 
attack on the gth April, and this was eagerly agreed to ; the 
date suited the German High Command, for they knew that 
large numbers of our forces in the northern sector had been 
withdrawn from it to meet the danger at Amiens. 

The position in which the British troops found them- 
selves at this moment was full of peril. They had rendered 
abortive the first great onslaught made upon them; but 
they were exhausted by the effort, which placed a very 
severe strain upon them and absorbed all their reserves. 
Early in April four more of our divisions were brought 
into the Amiens fighting area, so that, out of a total of 
fifty-eight infantry divisions which constituted our Expe- 
ditionary Force in France, no less than forty-six had already 
been heavily engaged. In order to meet the urgent demands 
of the Battle of St. Quentin, ten divisions had been moved 
from the northern portion of our line, and were replaced by 
others that were exhausted by the conflict, and these latter 
had only just been made up with reinforcements recently 
sent out from England ; five of them were in the front line 
from the Ypres-Comines canal southwards to the Laventie 
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sector, which had been occupied by the Guards Division 
in the early part of 1916, and where now stood the Portu- 
guese contingent. The Germans had seized the initiative 
in March, and they were not likely to lose it by inaction, 
even though their first plan had miscarried ; they believed 
that with their superiority of forces they could wear down 
our resistance and at last achieve the success they were 
striving to obtain. Sir Douglas Haig was well aware that 
they contemplated another violent attack upon him without 
delay, but he had no certain knowledge where the blow 
would be delivered. He agreed to be responsible for the 
line as far as Amiens, and almost every part of his front, 
extending over a distance of some ninety-five miles, was 
liable to be assailed in strength. Hostile troops were still 
numerous near Amiens and able to take advantage of any 
weakening of our garrisons in that quarter. The sector 
between Arras and La Bassée was well served by a railway 
system from the east, and the enemy could without much 
difficulty concentrate to threaten Vimy ; indications were 
not wanting that such might be his intention, and there 
also the defence could not be weakened. But the signs of an 
impending offensive were more noticeable farther north, 
and early in April it seemed that the necessary preparations 
for undertaking it were nearing completion, though its 
extent and force could not be accurately gauged. The con- 
ditions, therefore, under which we fought the next German 
attempt to rupture our line, were very unfavourable. It began 
on the 9th April, lasted for some weeks, and is known as the 
Battle of the Lys. We were not taken by surprise, but we 
had to be ready at all points in our line ; we were not likely 
to be able to transfer troops from one sector to another as 
was done in March, and the bulk of our defending forces 
had already taken part in the earlier life and death struggle 
which had only just ended. 
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Battle of the Lys. Successes of the enemy. Situation becomes serious. 
Enemy attempts to take Hazebrouck ; magnificent defence by 4th Guards 
Brigade. French begin to arrive. Attack on Amiens repulsed. Loss of 
Kemmel Hill. The battle dies down. Yet another hostile offensive. 
Third Battle of the Aisne. Guards Machine-gun Regiment created. 
Organization of the Guards’ defences. Growth of the American Forces, 
Events in Italy ; Battle of the Piave. 


I 


RRANGEMENTS had been made to relieve the 
Portuguese divisions on the morning of the roth April. 
They had been occupying a comparatively quiet sector for 
a long time ; they needed rest and now—more especially 
when it was believed that a dangerous attack was impending 
—they were to be withdrawn to a back area as soon as 
possible for training and reorganization. Their 1st Division 
had already been moved there ; but so many of our own 
divisions were refitting that full relief could not be com- 
pleted before the date just mentioned, and on the gth their 
2nd Division, some 21,000 strong, consisting of four 
brigades and holding a long front, had three of these 
formations in the trenches and one in reserve. The position 
from the La Bassée canal northwards was guarded by part 
of Sir Henry Horne’s First Army as far as the River Lys, 
and then by Sir Herbert Plumer’s Second Army on the 
ground won during the heavy fighting in the summer and 
autumn of 1917, up to a point beyond Passchendaele where 
we joined on to the Belgians. The Army Corps which 
eventually were involved in the battle that ensued were, 
from right to left: the Ist south of the canal, the XIth 
from the canal, then the XVth to the Lys; and then the 
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IXth, the XXIInd, and the IInd, which was in the Passchen- 
daele salient. The enemy seems to have had accurate 
information of our dispositions, and one of the reasons for 
making the attack without delay was his hope to surprise the 
Portuguese ; and in this expectation he succeeded, for the 
blow fell with full effect upon their defences before their 
relief could be accomplished and while they were holding 
a longer line than usual. On their right stood the 55th 
Division from the canal to the south of Richebourg l’Avoué ; 
and on their left the 4oth Division (Major-General J. 
Ponsonby) to Bois Grenier, then the 34th about Armentiéres 
to the Lys ; north of that river the 25th Division were about 
Ploegsteert, the 19th (Major-General G. D. Jeffreys) on the 
Messines Ridge to the Ypres-Comines canal, and the gth 
to the north of it. Each of these divisions was responsible 
for a very extended front, and all except the 55th had been 
heavily engaged in the first great conflict which had only 
just come to an end. The first indication of the approach- 
7th ing assault was on the night of the 7th April, when an 
April unusually severe gas bombardment was opened along 
practically the whole distance from Lens to Armentiéres, 
and when among the ruins of that latter town fell from 
30,000 to 40,000 gas shells. Early on Tuesday morning 
the gth the hostile artillery began another intense bombard- 
ment of both gas and high explosive shells. Three hours 
later, at about 7 a.m., the enemy launched his attack from 
the La Bassée canal to Bois Grenier, on a front of some 
eleven miles, with fourteen divisions in line and close 
reserve. Again there was a thick fog in the morning, but 
its advantages to the assailants were not so great as at the 
Battle of St. Quentin. In no weather is there a good field 
of view in that neighbourhood, for the country is flat and 
cut up by hedgerows ; moreover, it abounds in dykes, and 
these obstacles impede movement, and the more so when 
visibility is restricted. 
At the first shock both the 55th and the goth Divisions 
stood firm, but the Portuguese, despite their numbers, 
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made no resistance; they were overpowered at once, and 
the enemy poured through over the front of some 10,000 
yards which was in their keeping. It had been settled 
beforehand that the 51st and the soth Divisions, who 
having suffered severely during the previous battle were 
hastily refitting in rear, were to move up behind Riche- 
bourg St. Vaast and Laventie to the support of our Ally 
in case of attack, and that the 1st King Edward’s Horse 
and the 11th Cyclist Battalion were to cover their deploy- 
ment. But events had proceeded with such rapidity that 
all these movements could not be completed in time, and 
by 10.15 a.m. the Germans were more than a mile in rear 
of the right battalion of the 40th Division, who soon after- 
wards were pushed back by pressure on their front and 
flank to a position facing south between Bois Grenier, 
Fleurbaix, and Sailly sur la Lys. King Edward’s Horse and 
the Cyclist battalion achieved their mission with great 
gallantry, and enabled troops of the 51st and soth Divisions 
to come into action between Le Touret and Estaires, east 
of the Lawe stream which joins the Lys from the south just 
above the latter town. But the invaders had already got so 
far forward that touch between the soth and 4oth Divisions 
was not established, and in the afternoon the right of the 
latter, forced back on the Lys after heavy fighting, had to 
withdraw across the river at Bac St. Maur. The pressure 
continued at this point for another mile as far as the hamlet 
of Croix du Bac, when the hostile advance was checked by 
a brigade of the 25th Division, though the village was not 
cleared. The remainder of Ponsonby’s command, sup- 
ported by a part of the 34th Division, took up a position 
covering the approaches to Erquinghem and Armentiéres ; 
it was not easily defended and it was constantly attacked, 
but he maintained himself there during the rest of the day. 
On our right the 55th Division held their own with the 
utmost resolution, counter-attacked with success, and cap- 
tured more than 750 prisoners; their spirited defence 
contributed in no small degree eventually to frustrate the 
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designs of the enemy, who was thus prevented from extend- 
ing the base of his offensive thrust in a southerly direction, 
and by the end of the day they threw out a strong defensive 
flank to Le Touret, where they were in touch with the 
51st Division. Their front at the beginning of the battle 
was much narrower than that of the goth Division ; unlike 
the rest of our forces in that area, they were not made up 
by raw reinforcements sent out from England, whose first 
experience of active service was to find themselves suddenly 
plunged into a most desperate conflict, and who had no 
time to become assimilated with the units to which they 
were posted. It was fortunate that the division on our right 
flank was not weighted with these disadvantages. But the 
situation in our centre was precarious, where troops of the 
51st and soth Divisions, chiefly composed of drafts hurriedly 
sent up to join their Regiments, were trying to close the gap 
which the Portuguese retreat had created. And yet after 
much heavy fighting our men there, though driven back, 
succeeded in holding the bridgeheads as far east as Sailly 
sur la Lys. 

Next day the roth April the fight, which continued during 
the night along the Lawe and the Lys, blazed out at all 
points with renewed vigour. The line to be defended, owing 
to the inroad made in it, had greatly increased in length, 
and our troops to hold it were hardly more numerous than 
they were on the previous morning. Again and again the 
enemy endeavoured to seize the river crossings at Lestrem 
and Estaires, and for many hours he was held in check ; at 
nightfall, however, his infantry forced their way into 
Estaires, and the soth Division, after a most gallant resistance, 
withdrew to a position north and west of that town. On 
their immediate left we were also compelled to fall back in 
the evening to the north of Steenwerck, where the hostile 
advance was arrested by the help of reinforcements that 
arrived on the scene. But on this day the Germans extended 
the area of their offensive ; and early in the morning, after 
an intense bombardment from Frélinghien northwards, they 
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assaulted the 23rd and 19th Divisions with their Fourth 
Army under General von Armin, when some of the reserves 
belonging to the newly threatened sector had been sent 
away to meet the danger farther south. This formidable 
onslaught met with considerable success ; by working their 
way under cover of mist on the flanks of our positions, the 
invaders gained the village and the south-eastern part of the 
wood of Ploegsteert, and they also drove us out of Messines. 
The attack spread to the north of the Ypres—Comines canal 
and carried our forward posts as far as Hollebeke, pressing 
us back to the crest of the Wytschaete Ridge. In the after- 
noon, however, the South African Brigade (gth Division) 
recaptured Messines and cleared Wytschaete. North of 
Hollebeke the situation remained substantially unchanged. 
But this development, added to events south of Armentiéres, 
made that town untenable, for it now formed a dangerous 
salient; about noon the 34th Division were therefore 
ordered to evacuate it and to fall back to the left bank of the 
Lys. The movement was closely followed by the enemy 
who pressed us on all sides ; but by 9.30 p.m. it was suc- 
cessfully completed, and all the bridges across the river were 
destroyed. 

Instead of eleven miles, twenty-four miles of our original 
front were now involved in the struggle ; and the assailants 
were so overwhelmingly strong in numbers at every point, 
when compared with the war-weary forces available to 
oppose them, that they were sure to make progress despite 
the tenacity and splendid fighting qualities of our soldiers. 
The 55th Division continued to stand unmoved on the north 
of the La Bassée canal, and to maintain successfully their 
defensive flank to Le Touret. But in the wide gap between 
that post and as far as Sailly sur la Lys, a distance of more 
than eleven miles, there were only the 51st and s5oth 
Divisions to close it and to resist the assaults of at least 
seven German divisions. On the 11th April, therefore, the 
seth Division, after resolutely holding their ground during 
the morning, were obliged to retire slowly in the direction 
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of Merville, and the enemy seized possession of that town as 
well as of Neuf Berquin. Meanwhile reinforcements so 
urgently needed were being hurried to the battle-field and 
some began to arrive ; yet anxious days had still to elapse 
before these new divisions could come into action. We 
were being pressed at Steenwerck ; but in the evening two 
brigades of the 31st Division reached that neighbourhood, 
and by a fine counter-attack they regained two hamlets, Le 
Verrier and La Becque, that lay close to and to the west of 
the position where the remnants of the 4oth Division and 
other units were struggling to maintain themselves. North of 
Armentiéres the situation continued very serious, though 
the gth Division held their ground south of Hollebeke. 
The Germans pushed on in the direction of Nieppe and 
Neuve Eglise, and they also gained Messines. Their 
irruption into the Ploegsteert sector made the retention of 
Nieppe by the 34th Division impossible, and a readjustment 
of the general line became imperative. The Division was 
therefore withdrawn under orders in the early part of the 
night to the west of that place, and thence to about a 
thousand yards east of Neuve Eglise, on to Wulverghem, 
and along the ridge covering Wytschaete. This inevitable 
retirement involved the loss of ground of much importance. 

The 4th Guards Brigade had not moved with the rest 
of the 31st Division when the order came to join in the 
battle. They were to have left Tinques at 11 p.m. on the 
1oth by motor lorries, but these did not arrive till 10.30 the 
following morning, and they had in consequence to pass 
a comfortless night by the side of the road waiting for con- 
veyance at the embussing station. They finally started at 
noon on the 11th and reached Strazeele at 8.30 p.m. where 
they debussed. Progress during the latter part of the 
journey was slow owing to the congestion of the traffic, and 
all the roads were full of refugees flying with their portable 
goods away from their homes and from the hated and savage 
invaders. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream from Strazeele 
marched towards Estaires, halting at Le Paradis farm just 
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south of the Hazebrouck—-Armentiéres railway, and sending 
No. 1 Company forward as an outpost to Vieux Berquin, 
where pickets were placed in the approaches from the east 
and west to that village; it was ascertained there that 
remnants of different battalions were still to the south of it. 
At 2.30 a.m. on the 12th the Brigade moved to take up a 
position farther to the south, the Coldstream on the right, 
the 4th Battalion Grenadier Guards on the left, the 2nd 
Battalion Irish Guards in reserve. Our 3rd Battalion were 
posted with their right on L’Epinette and left on Le Cornet 
Perdu, two farms situated about 800 yards apart and a mile 
and a half north-west of Neuf Berquin, No. 1 Company 
(under Captain J. A. C. Whitaker) on the right front, No. 3 
(Captain A. G. Smith, M.C.) in the centre, and No. 4 
(Captain R. P. Elwes) on the left, with No. 2 Company 
(Captain R. T. Foster) in support. Shortly afterwards the 
Brigade made a side-slip to the right in order to gain touch 
with the 5oth Division who were reported to have a screen 
of troops in front ; but most of them had been withdrawn 
when this movement was completed. In consequence of this 
change the Grenadiers were between L’Epinette and Le 
Cornet Perdu and the Coldstream to the south-east of the 
hamlet of Arrewage close to the eastern edge of the Forét 
de Nieppe. It was now daylight, but before describing the 
operations that ensued we may briefly glance at events that 
were taking place elsewhere in the battle area. 

Friday the 12th April was a critical day in the fortunes of 
the war. The enemy; with plenty of reserves in hand, was 
sorely pressing us on an extended front which was held by 
a few divisions only, all of which were greatly reduced in 
strength and worn out by more than three weeks’ desperate 
fighting. He had penetrated beyond Merville, there was 
very little to oppose his further advance in that direction, 
and he had just compelled us to yield ground up to Neuve 
Eglise-Wytschaete. He was seriously threatening the 
Channel Ports—our base of operations—with their vast 
accumulation of military stores ; the allied cause had never 
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been in greater danger—except perhaps at the First Battle 
of Ypres in the autumn of 1914, when we were not prepared 
for the war and when our military resources had not been 
developed. Our slender reserves were now approaching ; 
not many troops could be spared for the struggle on the 
Lys, for our line to Amiens could not be depleted, and such 
forces as were available had not yet arrived. It became 
a momentous question whether we could hold on until they 
were able to add their weight to the defence. Impressed 
with the gravity of the situation, Sir Douglas Haig issued 
his well-remembered Order of the Day to the British Army, 
who were nobly upholding their country with that character- 
istic stubborn obstinacy against overwhelming odds which 
has always marked the British.soldier : ‘ There is no other 
course open to us but to fight it out. Every position must 
be held to the last man ; there must be no retirement. With 
our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our 
cause, each one of us must fight on to the end. The safety 
of our homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike 
upon the conduct of each one of us at this critical moment.’ 
This message announced to the world the military spirit of 
our army; it also opened the eyes of the nation to the 
realities of the position in France, and while it was being 
read by the people next day, the 4th Guards Brigade, and 
with them the rest of the 31st Division and the remnants 
of the 29th Division, were giving the answer of the army to 
the appeal of its Commander-in-Chief.2 

Sharp fighting continued in the neighbourhood of Neuve 
Eglise, but, notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear 
upon our troops holding the new line we had taken up the 
previous night, the enemy failed to make any further sub- 
stantial progress in that quarter. He, however, developed 
a sudden attack in the south of the battle-field, and having 
broken through the left centre of the 51st Division about 
Pacaut—two and a half miles south of Merville—he en- 
deavoured to establish himself on the La Bassée canal, near 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Command, ii. 187. 
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Riez du Vinage between Aire and Béthune. Fortunately 
this very dangerous thrust was promptly defeated. The 
3rd Division, with one brigade reinforcing the 55th, had 
already come into action on the right of the 51st, and the 
61st Division were in process of arriving on their left, on 
the Clarence stream, which flowing nearly parallel to the 
Lawe, discharges into the Lys just above Merville. These 
two divisions had been heavily engaged in the Battle of 
St. Quentin, and were far from being fresh troops, yet their 
presence as they deployed into line was sufficient to check 
the invasion in this sector of our front. But the main object 
of the Germans was to push on in the direction of Haze- 
brouck ; in order to open a road to that important centre 
they attacked in great strength and drove us back about 
La Becque and Doulieu (some 1,300 yards south of Le 
Verrier), thereby creating a gap in our defences south-west 
of Bailleul ; and then surging onwards they seized Oulter- 
steene and Merris. South and south-east of Bailleul we 
still clung on to our positions, while a brigade of the 33rd 
Division and details wherever they could be collected, came 
into action without delay to close the gap ; before midnight 
our line had been re-formed. West of Merville the soth 
Division were exhausted, and there was danger lest our 
defence might be definitely overpowered and the line 
there ruptured beyond repair before our reserves could be 
brought into the field. The leading troops of the 1st Australian 
Division were due to arrive in the Hazebrouck area in the 
night of the 12th-13th; butasa matter of fact, owing to delays 
in the train service, they did not reach their destination till 
some hours after the scheduled time. It was imperative that 
the detrainment should be effected rapidly and without any 
hostile interference, and the duty assigned to the 4th Guards 
Brigade was to cover it and to prevent the enemy, who was 
in strength in and about Merville, from making any advance 
in the direction of Hazebrouck. The 31st Division were 
now under the orders of Lieutenant-General Sir Beauvoir 
de Lisle, K.C.B., commanding the XVth Corps, which 
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was on this day (12th April) transferred to the Second 
Army. 

Some six or seven hundred yards east of the Hazebrouck— 
Merville main road, and nearly parallel to it, runs the 
Bourre stream which joins the Lys immediately west of 
Merville ; and a mile north-west of that town it is bridged 
by the Pont Tournant, which carries a country road con- 
necting that main road with the one between Strazeele and 
Estaires. Another little brook called the Plate Becque rises 
near the farm of Les Puresbecques, and flowing north-east- 
wards past the hamlet of Vierhouck to the Strazeele road 
at Pont Rondin, midway between Vieux Berquin and Neuf 
Berquin, turns northwards along its western edge past 
Vieux Berquin, where it spreads into many water channels, 
eventually circling round eastwards past the hamlet of Bleu, 
and south-eastwards into the Lys at Estaires. The position 
taken up by the 4th Guards Brigade on a front of some 
3,000 yards was parallel to the Plate Becque, and from two 
to three hundred yards to the north of it, with their right 
flank on the Bourre; the Pont Tournant was held by 
British troops. In the direction of Merville the country is 
dotted over by many houses with small enclosures or 
orchards near them; a more prominent building, known as 
the College, stood out in the northern outskirts of the town 
some sixteen hundred yards distant from our right flank. 
The four platoons of No. 1 Company of the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream on the extreme right of the Guards’ line were 
posted round a small farm-house some four hundred yards 
north of Les Puresbecques, up to which there was a clear 
field of fire, and three hundred yards north of the Plate 
Becque. Remnants of the 50th Division were west of the 
Bourre and were supposed to be on the right front of the 
Company. The companies were each responsible for a 
frontage of about four hundred yards ; and they began to 
dig in as soon as possible, but there was no time to make 
solid defences. Information relating to the enemy was very 
scanty, it was not known exactly where he was or what 
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force was at his disposal, and the companies were ordered 
as soon as they reached their positions to send out strong 
patrols to get into touch with him and to ascertain something 
about him. But before this could be done it was daylight, 
and doubts on the subject were dissipated when he imme- 
diately opened a heavy fire with field artillery and machine 
guns on our whole line and on the ground in rear of it. 
Shortly afterwards, at about 8 a.m., he developed his first 
attempt to push on towards Hazebrouck, and he advanced 
in large numbers all along our front ; but his progress was 
everywhere arrested by steady and accurate rifle and machine- 
and Lewis-gun fire, and the attack was repulsed. 

Shortly afterwards orders were received that the Brigade 
was to secure the line of the College-Vieux Moulin, just 
north of Neuf Berquin, and to prevent any movement along 
the Merville-Neuf Berquin road. Troops of the s5oth 
Division were reported to be south of the Lys and to the 
north of it between Vierhouck and Pont Rondin, and Les 
Puresbecques was definitely stated to be unoccupied by the 
enemy. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream and the 4th Battalion 
Grenadier Guards were therefore to advance at II a.m. 
Patrols to be sent down the roads and any success achieved 
to be exploited at once. Special stress was laid on the occu- 
pation of Les Puresbecques and Vierhouck, as it was 
thought touch could be obtained with the soth Division at 
these two points. Two companies of the Irish Guards were 
also to advance in echelon behind our right flank to clear up 
the situation. Accordingly these ten companies began their 
forward movement at the hour mentioned. On the right 
of the line No. 1 Company of our 3rd Battalion was to press 
on and if possible to seize the College ; Nos. 3 and 4 Com- 
panies to conform as soon as the passage across the Plate 
Becque was secured ; No. 2 Company to be in reserve. 
This attack met with severe opposition, and a withering 
cross-fire from the houses of Les Puresbecques and from 
the orchards south-west of Vierhouck caused heavy 
casualties. Notwithstanding progress was made and we 
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pushed on four hundred yards ; but the enemy was far too 
strong and his defences were too well established for him to 
be driven out of them by so small a body as that which com- 
posed our assaulting columns. He had ready concentrated 
against us troops very much superior in numbers to our 
. three battalions, and the reconnaissance just made soon 
revealed that fact. Two platoons under Captain J. A. C. 
Whitaker—who was commanding No. 1 Company, and 
with whom was 2nd Lieutenant A. M. Carr—got farthest 
forward ; they gained the Plate Becque, but were reduced 
to a mere handful when they reached it, and in endeavour- 
ing to cross the stream they lost more casualties. No support 
arriving, and the advance having everywhere come to a 
standstill, the survivors, who were in danger of being cut off, 
tried to get back to their original position. Some managed 
to do so, though the ground was swept by a hot fire; but 
a small remnant of four, with a few wounded men, hoping to 
rejoin the Battalion after dark, were surrounded in the 
evening and were taken prisoners. 

Meanwhile the Germans surged forward and made a 
vigorous onslaught on our line ; our flanks, moreover, resting 
on no substantial obstacles, were insufficiently guarded and 
were liable to be turned. By 3.30 p.m. the situation became 
very critical. The Coldstream Guards reported that there 
was no sign of the soth Division on their right flank, while 
the left of the Grenadiers was completely in the air, and 
they were heavily engaged in defending it from trench- 
mortars and field-guns firing over open sights. A determined 
attempt was also made to overwhelm our exposed right flank, 
but the remains of No. 1 Company, not more than forty 
strong—under Sergeant Vickers, D.C.M., who handled his 
party with considerable tactical skill—kept the enemy at 
bay for some time until they had to fall back towards the 
Pont Tournant, still held by British troops, where one 
of our Lewis-gun sections had been sent earlier in the day 
under 2nd Lieutenant C. O. Leadbitter. This withdrawal, 
however, produced a dangerous gap. Captain Foster, with 
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some of No. 2 Company and Irish Guardsmen who joined 
him, counter-attacked to close it, and their gallant efforts 
succeeded in re-establishing the line. About an hour later 
yet another assault was launched upon the Brigade after an 
intense artillery bombardment, which in the Coldstream 
area was principally directed against our centre (No. 3 Com- 
pany), but it was repulsed. During the afternoon the 12th 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (the Pioneer Battalion 
31st Division), who were holding the line from La Couronne 
north-eastwards towards Bleu, came under the orders of 
the Brigade, and were joined to the Grenadier Guards by 
a company of the Irish Guards which was placed at the 
disposal of the latter. About 6 p.m. a strong hostile attack 
about Bleu drove in the troops on the left of the K.O.Y.L.L., 
and their flank being exposed they were ordered to switch 
back and join the details of the 29th Division who were 
forming up north of La Couronne. In response to General 
Butler’s request that our line might be shortened, the 5th 
Division, who were approaching this area of the battle-field, 
were ordered to take over the defences up to L’Epinette in- 
clusive ; but they were unable to complete this relief, and 
on the morning of the 13th there was no change in the situa- 
tion. Throughout the day (the 12th) the fighting was of 
a peculiarly desperate character, every battalion lost heavily, 
but the hostile advance towards Hazebrouck was barred. 
At dusk the remains of No. 1 Company were relieved by 
some of the 5th Division, and they withdrew to a trench 
south-west of Arrewage. The night passed quietly, and 
rations and ammunition were brought up to the companies ; 
but great difficulty was experienced in evacuating the 
wounded, many of whom had to be moved on the limbers 
of the guns. 

There was a thick fog at daybreak on the following 
morning, Saturday, the 13th April, and the Brigade front 
‘was now more than two miles in length, held on the right 
by the Coldstream up to Le Cornet Perdu and by the 
Grenadiers onwards up to a point three hundred yards south 
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of La Couronne ; the Irish Guards were dug in in reserve. 
During the night a readjustment of the line had been or- 
dered, but owing to the difficulties of communication it was 
not properly completed before dawn. The situation was 
still very critical; the strength of the Brigade had been 
materially reduced by the conflict of the 12th, reinforcements 
were not available, and the long line had still to be defended 
without outside support ; on the other hand, however, the 
5th Division were in process of coming into action on our 
right. This formation had just arrived from Italy ; it was 
quite fresh, it had not been engaged in the recent disastrous 
battles on the Western Front, and, like the Australian and 
Canadian divisions, its brigades were composed of four 
battalions instead of three only—a reduction which it will 
be remembered was made in February in all the purely 
British divisions in the really vital war-theatre. The rst 
Australian Division, who were due to arrive between the 
river Bourre and the Strazeele-Estaires road, had not yet 
reached the front, and until they could replace the 4th 
Guards Brigade the latter continued with depleted ranks 
to withstand the violent efforts of the German masses to 
drive them off the field and to make a successful advance in 
the direction of Hazebrouck. In the rest of the battle area 
much fierce fighting continued all day at Neuve Eglise, 
which was taken, and then very gallantly retaken by troops 
of the 33rd and 49th Divisions. The struggle spread to La 
Créche, a little more than a mile north of Steenwerck, and 
even so far west as Méteren. The pressure exercised by 
the enemy was specially great between La Créche and Neuve 
Eglise, and the 34th Division, having maintained themselves 
up to the early part of the night, withdrew under orders 
before dawn of the 14th to high ground situated half-way 
between Neuve Eglise and Bailleul. We held our positions 
near Méteren and also in the sector south of the Lys from 
Givenchy to the Clarence river. 

We may now return to the operations of the 4th Guards 
Brigade which began at 6.30 a.m. on the 13th, when the 
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Germans brought an armoured car up the road from Les 
Puresbecques, and pushing forward under cover of the fog, 
opened a heavy machine-gun fire on one of the posts of 
No. 2 Company on our right, at a range of only ten yards ; 
but they were driven back. Four times this car came up at 
intervals during the morning, only to be repulsed each time. 
Then a determined attack developed against the Brigade ; 
and the centre Company (No. 3) and the left (No. 4 Com- 
pany) of the Battalion were seriously involved. Our centre 
was able to check this hostile advance ; but owing to the 
fog the assailants penetrated between the two companies, 
and pressing on they gained possession of L’Epinette farm, 
when our left Company was forced to fall back on the 
Grenadier Guards. The Coldstream Diary continues : 
No. 1 Company, which had been sent at dawn to reinforce our left 
Company, finding the enemy in possession of L’Epinette, filled the 
gap between the left Company and the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry (5th Division) just south-east of Arrewage. This gap was 
four hundred yards in length ; the approximate strength of No. 1 
Company was at most 30 men. Nos. 2 and 3 Companies were left 
with their flanks exposed, and with the enemy working round them. 
After holding out until the enemy had surrounded them on three 
sides, these companies attempted to fight their way back, but owing 
to the terrific machine-gun and rifle fire very few were able to cross 
the open alive. Meanwhile messages had been received saying that 
our left Company had again been heavily attacked at Le Cornet 
Perdu. The enemy upon this occasion, while advancing against one 
platoon in the fog, shouted out that they were the King’s Company 
Grenadier Guards. The attack, however, was heavily repulsed. 


During this phase of the battle the conduct of a Cold- 
streamer gave a fine illustration of the admirable spirit that 
inspired the ranks of the Brigade. No. 17800 Private H. R. 
Jacotine, who was in the left post of No. 3 Company when 
all in it had become casualties, continued single-handed to 
defend the position, and alone he held the enemy back for 
twenty minutes until he was killed by a bomb. 

At 2 p.m. news was received that the left of the Brigade 
front had been broken. The enemy brought field-guns up 
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to point-blank range, which flattened out the trenches, and 
by sheer weight of numbers forced his way through the gaps 
in our attenuated line. What happened is best described in 
the Brigade Diary : 

The 12th K.O.Y.L.I. also beat off four attempts of the enemy to 
advance against them, and displayed great determination as fighting 
troops throughout these operations. At 12.20 p.m. they sent a 
message to say that they had been blown out of their trenches at La 
Couronne and had fallen back. Meanwhile the Germans had pene- 
trated behind our left early in the morning ; and orders were imme- 
diately sent for a company of the Irish Guards which was near 
Verte Rue to restore the situation and to form a defensive flank. 
But the enemy worked up from the south-east and came upon its 
right, he also advanced in large numbers from La Becque, and the 
company was surrounded—only one non-commissioned officer and 
six other ranks of which survived and rejoined their Battalion at 
night. By this action the enemy’s advance was delayed but the left 
of the Grenadiers was not saved, and Captain Pryce’s Company of 
that Regiment, after a most gallant fight including a bayonet charge 
with eighteen men, was completely wiped out except one Corporal ; 
their centre Company had but six men unwounded, the right com- 
pany twenty, and all the officers were casualties. They also were 
surrounded on two sides. Nor was the struggle less desperate where 
the Coldstream were engaged. Our right company fought on although 
surrounded, and after they had been reduced to a handful en- 
deavoured to withdraw slowly on the Australian and sth Division line. 
This they did in good order disputing every fire position ; the machine- 
gun fire was, however, so heavy that practically none got through * 
A few men of the centre company got back, but No. 4 Com- 
pany in the same trench as the Grenadiers were completely cut 
off ; the Irish Guards hurrying to our support were many 
of them also surrounded ; and the small remnant of No. 1 
Company losing touch with No. 4, and having many further 
casualties, could do nothing more where they stood and 
fell back to a trench in the orchards east of Arrewage. The 
struggle in short continued with fury throughout the day, 
it teemed with acts of splendid valour that added to the 
great renown of the Regiments engaged, but its course was 

1 4th Guards Brigade Diary. 
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confused and it is impossible to describe it in any detail. All 
the battalions of that glorious Brigade, reduced now to a 
series of isolated groups, unsupported and hemmed in by 
an overwhelming mass of Germans, fought the battle out 
with heroic constancy and tenacity—to the last man and to 
the last bullet and bayonet. It was a magnificent self- 
sacrifice ; but their mission was most fully accomplished, 
for time was given to the leading brigades of the 1st Austra- 
lian Division to reach and organize their appointed line east 
of the Forét de Nieppe. This new body of troops now took 
up the fight and the road to Hazebrouck was definitely 
closed. The appreciation of the Commander-in-Chief of 
this episode in the war is recorded in the following terms : 
‘ The performance of all the troops engaged in this most 
gallant stand, and especially that of the 4th Guards Brigade, 
on whose front of some 4,000 yards the heaviest attacks fell, 
is worthy of the highest praise. No more brilliant exploit 
has taken place since the opening of the enemy’s offensive, 
though gallant actions have been without number.’ ? 

At dusk the shattered remnant of our 3rd Battalion, 
amounting to about forty men, was collected, and they 
manned the fences south-east of Arrewage, where rations and 
ammunition were again brought up tothem. Battalion Head- 
Quarters were established close by in the Caudescure farm. 
The line taken up by the survivors of the Guards in the 
evening ran on to Beaulieu a mile north of Arrewage and 
about the same distance in rear of the original L’Epinette- 
Le Cornet Perdu front. They held the new position against 
the enemy during the 14th, but he was now confronted by 
many more defenders than on the previous two days, and 
his fiery vigour had been cooled by the stubborn opposi- 
tion he had then experienced. They were finally relieved 
in the night of the 14th-15th, and the Coldstream moved 
to Borre, where they were temporarily reorganized into 
two companies. The Grenadiers having also lost very 
heavily, they and the Coldstream were for the moment 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 20th July 1918. 
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amalgamated into a composite battalion under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel W. S. Pilcher, D.S.O., Grenadier 
Guards, Major E. G. Gillilan, D.S.O., Coldstream Guards, 
being Second in Command. The losses of the Brigade on 
the 12th and 13th came to 39 officers and 1,244 other ranks, 
of which those of the Regiment amounted to 12 officers and 
453 other ranks, and 18 other ranks on the 14th, or a total 
of 483 all ranks. The casualties among the officers of the 
Battalion were : 

Killed in action: Lieutenant A. C. L. Abraham, 13th. Wounded : 
Captain R. T. Foster, M.C., Lieutenants C. E. Raphael and J. A. C. 
Whitaker,! and 2nd Lieutenant E. C. B. Merriman, on the 12th ; 
Lieutenant V. N. Rowsell,! and 2nd Lieutenants D. H. Scott and 
W. A. Millar on the 13th. Prisoners : 2nd Lieutenant A. M. Carr, 
on the 12th, and Captain R. P. Elwes, and 2nd Lieutenants J. Ashby 
and C, O. Leadbitter, on the 13th. 


Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards, was quick to express his approval 
of the conduct of the Brigade, and in a letter dated the 
25th April, addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel W. S. Pilcher, 
D.S.O., commanding the 4th Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
which was communicated to all units concerned, he wrote 
as follows : 

I have heard from the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment of the 
magnificent fight set up by our 4th Battalion on April 11th, 12th, 
and 13th, and I feel that I must write to you, as its Commanding 
Officer, to express my admiration of the conduct of all ranks in 
a time of supreme peril not only for the Battalion, but also for the 
4th Guards Brigade and possibly for the whole of the British troops 
on that front. 

I have read with pride of the gallantry and endurance shown by 
all companies of your Battalion, but especially of No. 2 Company so 
ably led and commanded by Captain Pryce—most deeply do I mourn 
the loss of so many fine Grenadiers who have so nobly maintained 
the traditions of the 1st Regiment of Guards—I wish you would let 
the men know how highly I admire their splendid bravery and de- 
votion to duty in one of the hardest fought battles the Grenadier 
Guards have ever been engaged in. 


1 These three officers were captured by the enemy. 
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The 4th Battalion seems to have vied with the Coldstream and 
Irish Guards in their splendid defence against the terrible onslaughts 
of the masses of the enemy, who in many cases seem to have been 
quite round them. 
I congratulate you on commanding such a Battalion. 
Many appreciative messages were, moreover, received which 
should be recorded : 

1. Sir Herbert Plumer, commanding the Second Army, 
telegraphed on the 14th April : 

The Army Commander wishes to congratulate all the troops that 
have been engaged in the recent heavy fighting on their stubborn 
and determined resistance. He realizes the severe test that they have 
been put to, and the steadiness that they have displayed reflects the 
greatest credit on them. He wishes to thank them. 

In conveying this message to the troops concerned the 
thanks and congratulations of the Commanders of the 
XVth Corps and of the 31st Division were also expressed. 

2. A further telegram to the XVth Corps dated 17th stated : 

The Army Commander wishes to place on record his appreciation 
of the conduct of the troops under your Command in the present 
fighting. It is worthy of all praise and he wishes all ranks to be 
informed. 

The Corps and Divisional Commanders added their appre- 
ciation, the former dwelling on the courage and resolution 
of the Division : 

during the period 12th to 14th April, when opposed to greatly 
superior numbers. The fine stand on the 13th April by your 
Brigades when much depleted had an important bearing on the 
course of the operations. 

3. The XVth Corps having been transferred from the 
First to the Second Army on the 12th, on which day and 
prior to which much heavy fighting had taken place, Sir 
Henry Horne, commanding the First Army, issued the 
following, dated 13th April : 

I wish to express my appreciation of the great bravery and en- 
durance with which all ranks have fought and held out against 
overwhelming numbers. It has been necessary to call for great 
exertions, and more must still be asked for, but I am confident that 
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at this critical period, when the existence of the British Army is at 
stake, all ranks of the First Army will do their very best. 

4. On the 23rd April Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, commanding 
the XVth Corps, wrote to the Second Army : 

I forward the attached narrative of the action of the 4th Guards 
Brigade during the operations of the 11th to 14th April 1918, for 
the information of the Army Commander. An account of the 
operations of the Corps as a whole is being prepared, but this record 
of the glorious stand against overwhelming odds made by the 4th 
Guards Brigade is of exceptional interest. The history of the British 
Army can record nothing finer than the story of the action of the 
4th Guards Brigade on the 12th and 13th April 1918. The troops 
of the 29th and 31st Divisions by their stout defence covered the 
detrainment of the 1st Australian Division and saved Hazebrouck. 
The Chief Staff Officer of the Second Army replied : 

The Army Commander has read with much interest the narrative 
of the action of the 4th Guards Brigade during the operations of the 
11th to 14th April. He directs me to say that he considers the 
performance of the 4th Guards Brigade under very trying circum- 
stances to be worthy of all praise. Such results are only obtained by 
troops that have gained the highest standard of training and disci- 
pline, and they reflect the highest credit on all Officers, N.C.O.’s, 
and men. He wishes them to be informed accordingly. 


By the 14th the enemy’s attempts to break through our 
line south of the River Lys had for the moment become 
somewhat weaker, his efforts to advance in that sector were 
everywhere resisted, and the success of the 4th Division 
(Major-General T. G. Matheson), which recaptured Riez du 
Vinage on that evening, added to the temporary security of 
the position. But the tide of invasion flowed on with un- 
diminished power ; it was now surging more to the north, 
and our small forces, weary with the prolonged struggle, 
were in considerable danger. After very severe fighting 
we lost Neuve Eglise, and next day the Germans in great 
strength and with fresh troops made a determined attack 
on Bailleul and on the heights to the east of it. We were 
forced off the heights by nightfall and the town was no 
longer tenable. We were then compelled to evacuate it and 
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to fall back to positions between Méteren and Dranoutre, 
which up to Kemmel Hill had already been partially pre- 
pared for defence. Owing to the very heavy strain which 
the German offensive had cast almost exclusively upon the 
British Army, representations had been made early in the 
course of this battle in Flanders to the French inviting them 
to take their share in the conflict. It was necessary that our 
troops should receive some relief, and that an opportunity 
be afforded them to rest and to refit. The request was very 
promptly agreed to, and by this time a French contingent 
was assembling behind our front, but it had not yet appeared 
in the field. Reinforcements were under any circumstances 
imperatively required ; and in order to set British divisions 
free to join in the fight, it had already been decided to with- 
draw gradually from the advanced line we were holding in 
the Ypres salient. By the night of the 15th-16th this 
operation was partly accomplished. On the 16th the enemy 
who had been pressing us at Wytschaete drove us out of it ; 
counter-attacks, in which the French gave some assistance, 
failed to eject him, but we still clung on to the western and 
northern outskirts of the village. He also obtained posses- 
sion of Méteren, after a severe and confused struggle. His 
intention was-now to capture Kemmel Hill, a commanding 
and an important tactical feature in that neighbourhood, 
and on the 17th, after an intense preliminary bombardment, 
he attacked in that sector with eight divisions, seven of them 
being fresh troops. He also launched simultaneous assaults 
on our positions near Méteren and Merris. In all these 
places he was repulsed with loss, by the 34th, the 49th, and 
the 19th Divisions about Kemmel, and by the 33rd and the 
1st Australian Divisions in the other two sectors. On this 
day, moreover, a strong attack developed against the right of 
the Belgians, with the object of seizing Bixschoote and of 
advancing beyond the Yser canal ; but it likewise ended in 
a complete failure, and our Allies captured many prisoners. 

The fight for Kemmel continued next day and we held 


our ground intact. Then a pause in the operations super- - 
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vened ; the vigour of the Germans appeared to be exhausted, 
and for some days that front was comparatively quiet. On 
the 18th, however, another attempt was made to force our 
line south of the Lys. It began by a more than usually 
intense bombardment at Givenchy, and the attack which 
followed was delivered with six divisions from there to 
the west of Merville. On the right some of our posts 
were forced, but the 1st Division by counter-attacks re- 
established the line before evening, and elsewhere the 
enemy made no impression upon it, losing very heavily by 
the action of the 4th and 61st Divisions. Except for local 
operations of a minor character in which we improved our 
positions between the Lawe and Clarence rivers, the battle 
died down for some days in this sector also. Our French 
Allies were now in considerable strength close to the fighting 
line, and by the 21st April they took over the whole of the 
Kemmel sector. Verysoon afterwardsa fresh and serious crisis 
arose, for the Germans, who had been engaged for the past 
fortnight in local attacks in the Somme area near Amiens, 
made another determined attempt on the 23rd to capture that 
town and all-important military centre. The preliminary 
bombardment lasted about three hours, and at 6.30 a.m. 
they advanced in great strength on the whole allied front 
between the Somme and its tributary the River Avre under 
cover of fog. They broke through our line south-east of 
Villers Bretonneux which they entered, but their further 
progress was held up by the 8th Division, and to the north 
of it they were everywhere repulsed. A well-organized 
night counter-attack was at once planned, and carried out 
with remarkable success by a detachment of three brigades 
belonging to the 18th, and to the 4th and 5th Australian 
Divisions. By daybreak of the 24th Villers Bretonneux was 
practically surrounded, and with the assistance of two 
battalions of the 8th Division it was completely in our 
possession that afternoon. This success brought the Ger- 
man hopes of taking Amiens to an end. 

These operations were a prelude to another effort made 
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to gain a victory in the northern part of the battle-field ; and 
on the 25th the enemy, having collected nine divisions, of 
whom five were fresh, made a violent onslaught on the 
French and British positions from Bailleul to the Ypres- 
Comines canal, with the object of capturing Kemmel Hill. 
The French with four divisions held the ground from north 
of Bailleul to the Messines-Kemmel road ; two brigades of 
the rst Australian Division were on their right, and four 
weak brigades (under the gth Division), with the South 
African Brigade in reserve, on their left. After a very power- 
ful gas bombardment the engagement began at 5 a.m., and 
a few hours later Kemmel village and Hill were both taken, 
while the 9th Division, heavily pressed on their right by this 
untoward event, were obliged to fall back to Vierstraat. In 
the afternoon the fight spread northwards where the 21st 
Division stood, and by the evening our troops were gradually 
pushed to a line running from Voormezeele north of Vier- 
straat to near La Clytte where we joined on to our French 
Allies. The struggle continued next day ; reinforcements 
were hurried up to the front, many of them composed of 
troops that had been engaged in previous fighting, and in 
the result the enemy made little progress, while the French 
regained the village of Locre. But the loss of Kemmel Hill 
was very serious, for it endangered the whole of our position 
in the Ypres salient, and a further readjustment of the line 
there had to be made without delay. During the night it 
was brought back to run generally through Pilckem, Wieltje, 
west end of Zillebeke lake, to Voormezeele. Again on the 
2gth the Germans sought to exploit their success by another 
determined onslaught against the Allies, but it ended in 
failure and the invaders suffered a severe and decided re- 
pulse. On this day the Belgians were also attacked, but 
they maintained their positions intact and completely de- 
feated the enemy, who was now definitely held on both the 
southern and northern battle fronts. 

During this anxious time the 4th Guards Brigade, having 
been reorganized by fresh drafts, returned to trench duty 
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on the 19th April in the east end of the Forét de Nieppe ; 
it was then a comparatively quiet sector, except for gas 
shelling which entailed some casualties. The following 
officers joined the 3rd Battalion: 2nd Lieutenants O. D. 
Foster, R. H. Norton, and H. A. Scott. On that date the 
12th K.O.Y.L.I. took over from the Australians the line 
from Caudescure to the south-east corner of the Bois d’Aval 
on the right, and the Irish Guards on the left to the wood 
near Seclin Farm. Later on the 22nd, the 4th Battalion 
Grenadiers relieved the K.O.Y.L.I.; a few days later 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. J. Crawfurd, D.S.O., resumed 
command of the Battalion, and the following officers joined : 
Lieutenants C. H. N. Bunbury, L. E. C. Everard, M.C., 
and H. C. Scrimgeour, 2nd Lieutenants C. A. F. Fiddian- 
Green and S. W. Lindrea; and on the 27th the Brigade 
being relieved moved to Hondeghem, two miles north of 
Hazebrouck, where they remained for three weeks employed 
in constructing a reserve line of defence. Their casualties 
amounted to 4 killed and 115 wounded, 86 of them by gas. 
The casualties of the 3rd Battalion were, killed in action, 2 
other ranks ; wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Longueville, 
D.S.0., M.C., and 14 other ranks. British losses in the 
conflict beginning the 9th April came to some 80,000 men. 
Those of the enemy are not available, nor do we know what 
he suffered during the first offensive which he launched 
against us on the 21st March. We may, however, be sure 
that they were not inconsiderable. The March offensive 
is said to have cost the Germans 300,000 men according to 
some of their own records, but these statistics are not held 
to be reliable. 

The Battle of the Lys, like that of St. Quentin, will ever 
stand high in the annals of the British Army. In this case 
also a most powerful offensive, conducted by far more 
numerous forces than the defenders could muster, was fought 
to a standstill with little assistance from our Allies. Prior 
to the 3oth April the enemy employed against the British 
a total of forty-two divisions, of whom thirty-three were 
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fresh formations, while nine had already been engaged in 
the earlier battle. Against these forty-two German divisions, 
twenty-five British divisions were brought into action, of 
whom eight were fresh and seventeen had taken a prominent 
part in the previous fighting. In the six weeks of almost 
constant fighting, from the 21st March to the 30th April, 
a total of fifty-five British infantry and three cavalry divisions 
were employed on the battle fronts against a force of one 
hundred and nine German divisions; and during this 
period a total of one hundred and forty-one different German 
divisions were engaged against the combined British and 
French forces.1 These figures, taken from the Official 
Dispatch, give some idea of the adverse conditions under 
which the British Army in France fought these two vital 
battles in the great crisis of the world war. The enemy, at 
last released from the Russian menace by the disastrous 
revolution which overwhelmed that country, was able practi- 
cally to concentrate his whole strength on the Western 
Front, while the British Government, blind to the situa- 
tion, refused to take the necessary steps to meet the danger 
that stared them in the face, or to accept the views of those 
officers who were responsible for the military conduct of the 
war. But for the disciplined fortitude and firm tenacity of our 
soldiers, and for the able and vigorous leadership of all the 
officers in their various commands, we should have suffered 
defeat and the allied cause would have been lost. The 
splendid part played by the Regiment in this period of 
stress and anxiety will never be forgotten ; it has emphasized 
once more the value of the traditions of the Brigade of 
Guards by which fighting forces are trained who have 
always proved themselves to be Second to None. 

The Germans were again disappointed with the result 
they had achieved ; it was not satisfactory. They had 
penetrated far into our defences, but they did not gain the 
decisive victory which they expected. After the 12th April 
the impetus of their Sixth Army (von Quast) began to fall 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 20th July 1918. 
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off, and the capture of Kemmel Hill marked the climax of 
the fighting. They knew they could not press on any more, 
further attacks promised no success, and they checked their 
offensive.1 Their discipline, moreover, was deteriorating. 
General Ludendorff tells us : 

Our troops had fought well; but the fact that certain divisions 
had obviously failed to show any inclination to attack in the plain of 
the Lys gave food for thought. . . . The way in which the troops 
stopped round captured food supplies, while individuals stayed 
behind to search houses and farms for food, was a serious matter. 
This impaired our chances of success and showed poor discipline. 
But it was equally serious that both our young company commanders 
and our senior officers did not feel strong enough to take disciplinary 
action, and exercise enough authority to enable them to lead their 
men forward without delay.? 

We ourselves had some knowledge of this demoralization. 
As our troops lay near Merville in the night of the 11th- 
12th April, they heard the shouts of the drunken German 
soldiery in the town and the cries of the unfortunate in- 
habitants who had failed to escape from their homes before 
it was too late It was like the policy of ‘ frightfulness ” 
which so gravely undermined Prussian discipline in the 
first stages of the war, and it produced a like result. Yet the 
present inefficiency was also brought about by other causes. 
The German people had by this time ceased to believe in 
the invincibility of their army. They always longed for the 
plunder which it promised to give them ; but when ‘ The 
Day ’ arrived to gather in the spoils of victory, their military 
machine failed them, and they were caught in the net of 
a terrible war that threatened them with national ruin. 
They were tired of the heavy burdens which hostilities 
imposed upon them, there was a serious shortage in the 
necessaries of life, and their troops, in no small numbers, 
echoed back those bitter feelings of discontent which lack 
of food and disappointment always bring in their train. 
Added to this, however, the Kaiser’s Government had 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 607 et seq. 2 Ibid. ii. 611. 

3 Sir D. Haig’s Command, ii. 183. 
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fostered the spirit of rebellion against authority in Russia as 
a means of destroying the military power of that nation. 
By sending Lenin to Russia our Government had assumed a great 
responsibility. From a military point of view his journey was 
justified, for Russia had to be laid low. But our Government should 
have seen to it that we were not involved in her fall.1 
And yet this was just what could not be done, and Luden- 
dorff himself perceived clearly that the disintegration of 
Russia exposed both Germany and Austria to an extra- 
ordinary risk. It was like the poisoning of the wells, a 
practice reprobated at all times by every civilized nation. 
The Berlin Government forced a deadly virus upon their 
adversary in his dire distress, but it soon infected their own 
people and soldiers, and spreading rapidly, it brought 
disaster upon themselves. 


II 


Although the tide of German invasion had been stemmed, 
the situation was still extremely critical. Practically the 
whole of the British Armies in France had been employed 
to withstand the enemy’s violent onslaughts, and the 
strength of our forces was greatly weakened. At the begin- 
ning of May no less than eight divisions had to be tempor- 
arily written off as fighting units and for the present they 
ceased to exist ; two more were serving with reduced cadres 
and could not be reckoned as efficient. Most of the re- 
mainder were below establishment, and from them five 
more were taken to be sent into the Champagne area near 
Rheims, for reasons to be presently explained. In conse- 
quence there remained available for operations on the 
British front only forty-five weak British divisions. All of 
them were urgently in need of rest, and the recruits sent to 
them, while of excellent material, were only partially trained 
and altogether inexperienced in the military duties required 
for active service. Reinforcements from England and from 
other war-theatres were being hurried to the Western Front, 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 509. 
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but they had not yet arrived, and delays must occur before 
they could complete their training and equipment, and 
before the drafts could become assimilated within their 
various units. Moreover, in the case of troops coming from 
the East a further period of delay would be necessary to enable 
them to get acclimatized to conditions in Northern Europe.) 
The enemy, on the other hand, had also lost heavily, and his 
failure to reach a decision in March and April had a depress- 
ing effect upon him. But his large reserves were by no 
means exhausted, and he had at his disposal a formidable 
mass of mancuvre with which to pursue his aggressive 
designs. He held the initiative, and to keep it he was obliged 
to strike again without delay. He had not apparently given 
up hopes of eventually driving us out of Flanders and of 
seizing the Channel Ports ; but such a plan could not be 
carried out at once, and some other operation had to be first 
attempted. Until that time arrived the Bavarian Crown 
Prince, whose forces were not materially reduced, was 
directed to prepare for another offensive and to continue 
to threaten our positions, but generally he was to act on the 
defensive. As a matter of fact his troops in the Lys salient, 
in spite of their possession of Kemmel Hill, held their 
ground at a disadvantage, and they suffered heavy losses 
from the allied artillery posted on the surrounding heights. 
The German High Command now determined to widen 
the area of the invasion and to use up yet more of the 
Franco-British reserves. They knew that the Allies were 
weak in the Champagne and that our tired divisions had 
gone there, and they decided to deliver their next attempt 
to break through our line between the Oise and Rheims. 
Some of their troops to be employed had already taken part 
in the Battle of St. Quentin in March, and still required rest 
and training ; a few more weeks had thus to elapse before they 
could be considered fresh and fit enough to undertake 
anotherattack ona large scale. It wastherefore further decided 
that the new offensive should take place at the end of May. 
1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 21st Dec. 1918. 
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Meanwhile the Allies, though well aware that another 
blow was impending, were in the dark as to the actual inten- 
tions of the enemy, and they had no certain information of 
his movements. Opinions differed in respect to the part of 
the line which was to be assailed. The French believed that 
the Arras-Amiens—Montdidier front was threatened, and 
made their arrangements accordingly. They also believed 
that the line along the Ailette river, including the Chemin 
des Dames, and on to Rheims would remain a quiet sector. 
So strong was this belief that General Foch asked Sir Douglas 
Haig to transfer to that area five tired divisions for rest and 
recuperation, in order to relieve fresh French troops that 
were wanted where the danger seemed to him to be immi- 
nent. At British General Head-Quarters the firm opinion 
prevailed that the enemy intended to attack that very sector 
where it was proposed to post our divisions, and repeated 
representations to that effect were made. But the French 
were positive that their view was correct, and in the end the 
request of the Generalissimo was acceded to, not, however, 
without reluctance and misgiving. The five divisions were 
formed into the [Xth Corps under Lieutenant-General 
Sir Alexander Hamilton-Gordon, K.C.B.; one remained 
at Chilons, three held fifteen miles of the line from Loivre, 
situated six miles north of Rheims, to the source of the 
Ailette, and one in close reserve. All had been heavily 
engaged in previous fighting, and were in no condition to 
withstand the terrible shock to which they were to be sub- 
jected in a very few days. This British contingent passed 
under the orders of General Duchéne, Sixth French Army, 
who believed that no danger threatened his front, until the 
morning of the 26th May, when two prisoners taken by the 
French gave definite information that a powerful attack was 
to be launched against the Chemin des Dames and on the 
IXth Corps early next day ; and the story they told turned 
out to be absolutely true. The incident is of interest as it 
illustrates one of the inconveniences of what has been called 
‘ unity of command ’. The co-ordinating military Authority 
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can only act upon the information he believes to be accurate ; 
while the Allied Commanders who accept his direction 
cannot refuse his behests unless they know as an absolute 
certainty that his intelligence is defective and that the action 
founded thereon must lead to disaster. This is seldom 
possible in the dense fog of war, and the system adopted has 
the effect of throwing upon them a larger responsibility 
than they would otherwise have to bear. 

The German plan of operations was carried out with 
great ability and secrecy ; they managed to concentrate in 
the Champagne area some forty divisions without raising 
the suspicions of the French, and on the 27th May, after the 
usual intense bombardment, they delivered their first attack 
with twenty-six divisions supported by tanks on a front of 
about thirty-six miles north-west of Rheims against the 
Chemin des Dames and against the British sector. In the 
beginning of the engagement our four divisions had to 
resist the determined onslaught of seven fresh divisions ; 
soon afterwards the division at Chialons (the r9th, Major- 
General G. D. Jeffreys) was hurried up by buses into the 
fight, and then the IXth Corps was opposed to eleven 
hostile divisions. It is hardly possible to give in this narra- 
tive the details of this great engagement which has been 
known as the Third Battle of the Aisne. It may suffice to _ 
say that the Allies were completely taken by surprise, they 
were at first overpowered, and they had to retire. The 
enemy won a prompt success, he entered Soissons, burst into 
the eastern edge of the Forét de Retz, close to Villers- 
Cottéréts where the 4th (Guards) Brigade fought on the 
1st September 1914, and penetrating as far as the Marne, he 
established himself on the northern bank of that river between 
Dormans and Chateau Thierry, out of which he had been 
expelled four years before. A little later he gained ground 
between Noyon and Soissons, but not sufficient to serve his 
purposes; his advance westwards from Soissons was 
checked, and his efforts to enlarge the base of the invasion 
by the capture of Rheims failed. The British troops fought 
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with all their accustomed valour; they fell back slowly 
when forced to withdraw, and then they took up a position 
on the eastern face of the salient which the advance of the 
Germans had driven into the allied line, where they were 
able to consolidate. Though greatly reduced in strength by 
heavy losses, they held their ground with the utmost 
gallantry and resisted every effort made to dislodge them. 
Their behaviour throughout this long period of incessant 
fighting against greatly superior numbers gained the admira- 
tion of the French General of the Group of Armies under 
whose orders they came, and he wrote of them : ‘They have 
enabled us to establish a barrier against which the hostile 
waves have beaten and shattered themselves. This none of 
the French who have witnessed it will ever forget.’ 1 

By the 7th June the hostile irruption into France was 
stayed. General Foch brought up his reserves to stop a 
further advance, and the brave resistance made by our Ally 
at Rheims contributed in no small way to save the situation ; 
but on the gth another attack developed, when the Germans 
advanced between Noyon and Montdidier with fifteen 
divisions, soon afterwards increased to eighteen. They 
intended to begin this operation on the 7th, which would 
have suited them better as it would have been more connected 
with the larger conflict between the Aisne and the Marne, 
but some of their arrangements went wrong and it had to be 
deferred to the later date. The French were upon this 
occasion prepared for the assault, and they made a gallant 
defence ; but they were compelled to lose some ground, 
none, however, of any serious military importance, and by 
the 11th their stout opposition caused the battle to die down. 
For a month there was a lull in the severe fighting that had 
been going on in the immense front, extending from Rheims 
round Chateau Thierry to Montdidier, about one hundred 
miles long, and nothing beyond the ordinary trench warfare 
occurred in the interval. The enemy does not appear to 
have been economical with his forces, or perhaps more 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 21st Dec. 1918. ® Buchan, iv. 258. 
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probably he knew that no success was possible unless he 
could bring overwhelming numbers into the field. His 
troops, however, seemed hardly able to stand the strain of 
a prolonged offensive without a pause for rest ; his staying 
powers were weakened. The battles of St. Quentin and of the 
Lys had impaired his moral and sapped his strength, and 
his fighting capacity was evidently on the downward grade. 
At any rate, his recent exertions had used up his reserves 
and no further advance could be attempted for the present. 
He nevertheless held his gains with little modification, and 
laid his plans for a future invasion to begin in July, when 
Rheims was to be captured, and then the battle was to be 
renewed in Flanders, early in August, with the object of 
seizing the Channel Ports. The Germans did in fact begin 

15th to carry out this scheme on the 15th July, and made some 

JOY tittle progress east of Rheims and south of the Marne, but 
this was the extent of their success and the extreme limit 
of their inroad into France since the memorable battle of 
the Marne in September 1914. These operations then 
became merged into others of a very different character, to 
be related in another chapter. 


zoth On the 20th May the 4th Guards Brigade left Hondeghem, 
Map the 3rd Battalion proceeding to Thiévres six miles east-south- 
No. 20. east of Doullens, the remainder being scattered in various 
villages as far as Barly nine miles north of Thiévres. The 
Brigade was then detached from the 31st Division and was 
transferred to the Third Army area to be at the disposal of the 
Adjutant-General for reinforcements. Orders were issued as 
to the action of the Brigade in the event of the front line being 
forced back, and correspondence took place in respect to what 
nucleus of each battalion was to be preserved intact when 
reinforcements were required. The general plan adopted is 
described in the following communication sent by General 
Head-Quarters to the Guards Division, dated 24th May : 
Owing to the shortage of reinforcements, it will be necessary to 
maintain Battalions of the Guards Division by posting other ranks 
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personnel from the 4th Guards Brigade. As long as there are 
reinforcements at the Base, the 4th Guards Brigade will not be 
drawn upon. A Battalion training Staff consisting of ten Officers 
and fifty-one other ranks must be left with each Battalion, and as far 
as possible the Battalion a Company strong and specialists should 
be retained, so that when reinforcements are forthcoming the 
Battalion can be easily reformed. All orders for postings will be 
issued by D. A. G. 3rd Echelon. It will not be necessary to maintain 
the Battalions of the 4th Guards Brigade up to establishment in 
Officers, but a due proportion of Officers according to the strength 
of other ranks should be maintained. 
On the 9th July the 4th Guards Brigade moved to Criel 
Plage, between Le Tréport and Dieppe, and at the end of 
the month they formed a training school for young officers. 
A composite Battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. 
H. R. Alexander, D.S.O., M.C., Irish Guards, formed of 
Battalion Head-Quarters and a Company of the Brigade, 
another Company of the 1st Royal Highlanders (1st Division), 
a third of the Royal West Surrey Regiment (33rd Division), 
and a fourth of detachments of Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealand, and South African troops, were sent to Paris to 
take part in a ceremonial parade held there on the 14th July. 
The Guards Company was composed of 100 men of the 
Grenadiers, 50 Coldstream, and 50 Irish Guards. The 
Band of the Grenadier Guards accompanied the party. 
The Guards Division, having been taken out of the line 
on the 14th April as already mentioned, returned to the front 
on the 24th relieving the 32nd Division, and they occupied 
the right sector of the VIth Corps till the 6th June, with the 
37th Division (IVth Corps) on their right and the 2nd Divi- 
sion on their left. They held the defences by all three 
brigades in line, each with two battalions in the first system 
and one in the second (or Purple) system, both of the former 
having two companies in the front line and two in support 
or reserve. The divisional front extended from a point 
north-west of Ablainzevelle to another north-east of Ayette, 
with the 3rd Guards Brigade on the right, the rst in the 
centre, and the 2nd on the left. During this period of 
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German activity trench duties were conducted with the 
knowledge that a formidable attack might develop at any 
moment on the front occupied, and sometimes the enemy 
put down a barrage to make us expect it ; but it did not take 
place, and generally the life led then did not differ from that 
to which the troops were accustomed at other times in this 
prolonged siege warfare. A successful raid was carried out 
by a small party of No. 1 Company, 2nd Battalion, in the 
night of the 22nd-23rd May, under 2nd Lieutenant G. C. L. 
Atkinson, with. thirty-five other ranks, all volunteers, to 
capture a prisoner for identification purposes. After pass- 
ing through the gaps in our wire the men formed up shortly 
after midnight, and when the barrage opened they closed up 
to it; then as it lifted they rushed into the enemy’s lines. 
The Germans had a light machine gun in the post and fired 
some twenty-five rounds without effect; the man serving 
it as well as the gun were promptly taken, and on the 
recall signal being made the whole party were back in 
their trenches with their captures within ten minutes after 
the start. No casualties were inflicted by the enemy, but 
four other ranks were slightly wounded by keeping too 
close to our own barrage. To five of the men the Military 
Medal was awarded for their conduct in this smart per- 
formance. 

A change was made in the organization of machine guns. 
It will be remembered that in pre-war days the small number 
of machine guns which the army possessed was attached 
to battalions as part of their armament, but that later in the 
beginning of 1916 they were grouped into separate com- 
panies and attached as special units to each brigade. After- 
wards, when Lewis guns were introduced, these new 
weapons, lighter of construction and more easily carried, 
served the purposes of machine guns with the battalions, 
but by no means did they supersede the latter. Machine 
guns in fact were more and more extensively employed as 
the war progressed, generally for the purpose of bringing 
a concentrated fire to bear upon any point wherever required 
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on the divisional front; they could, moreover, be often 
safely used at night from back positions, and also to put 
down a barrage before an attack. In the beginning of 1917 
a Guards Machine Gun Battalion was formed from the three 
companies already serving with the Division, while a fourth 
company, raised in England, proceeded in the middle of March 
of that year to join it in France ; thenceforward it became 
a part of the divisional troops and machine guns were no 
longer attached to Guards brigades. A further develop- 
ment took place in May 1918, when a Machine Gun Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards was formed by Royal Warrant to be 
known as the Guards Machine Gun Regiment, and to be 
deemed to be a Corps for the purposes of the Army Act, 
but to be subject to reconsideration for peace purposes. 
The Regiment consisted of four battalions and one reserve 
battalion ; the four battalions to be known as: No. 1 or the 
ist Life Guards Battalion, No. 2 or the 2nd Life Guards 
Battalion, No. 3 or the Royal Horse Guards Battalion, 
and No. 4 or the Foot Guards Battalion. The latter be- 
came the Guards Divisional Machine Gun unit. This 
arrangement came into force on the roth May 1918, and 
from that date the personnel of the new Battalion ceased to 
form part of the Guards Regiments to which they formerly 
belonged, at least as long as the war lasted. 

The Guards were relieved by the 2nd Division on the 
6th June, and returned to the Bavincourt-Saulty district 
for a month. Except for the ten days rest in April the 
Division had been in line ever since the 1st January, and 
the stay in a back area was beneficial not only for the pur- 
poses of rest and training but also because the influenza 
epidemic, which appeared in the spring of the year among 
the troops (both of the Allies and of the enemy), made a 
change of surroundings desirable. On the 5th July they 
resumed their duties in the trenches, replacing the 32nd 
Division in the Hamelincourt-Moyenneville sector. A 
modification was made in the manner of holding the line, 
and a Guards divisional defence scheme, adopted from that 
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date, was generally organized in the following way: there 
was a forward zone consisting of a line of observation 
continuously dug and wired, a first support line also con- 
tinuously dug and wired from 200 to 500 yards in rear of 
the line of observation, and a second support line (called 
the Blue line) wired throughout but not continuously dug 
from 300 to 1,100 yards still farther in rear. Then came 
the main line of resistance (the Red line), 1,100 to 3,000 
yards in rear of the line of observation, but at that time it 
was not yet completed. There were also strong points 
established in support of the Red line, one at a sugar factory 
and another called the Windmill switch. Lastly came the 
second or Purple system in rear. The divisional front was 
as before, divided into three sectors each held by a brigade ; 
every brigade had one battalion in the forward zone, one 
in the Purple system, and one in divisional reserve. The 
distribution of the battalion in the forward zone differed 
somewhat in the brigades, but generally there were two 
companies in the line of observation and in the first support 
line, one company inthe Blue line, and one in the Red line 
or line of resistance. One machine-gun company was 
allotted to each brigade sector under the orders of the 
Division. The 4th Battalion Coldstream was also placed 
in divisional reserve. By this means fewer men were 
exposed to danger, and it was hoped thereby to reduce the 
casualties of ordinary siege warfare, while the plan adopted 
was effective in securing the safety of the position to be 
defended. 

Patrols were frequently sent out by the forward battalions ; 
one of them furnished by the 1st Battalion, in the night 
of the 13th-14th July, under 2nd Lieutenant P. P. Mallam, 
came across an enemy patrol consisting of eight men ; 
it immediately attacked and, after a short fight, took all 
eight prisoners and brought them in. Congratulations 
from the Third Army and Divisional Commanders followed 
this successful action. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were 
busily engaged all this time in completing the defences. 
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While the enemy held the initiative and had superior forces 
in the field, it was uncertain where his blows would fall, and 
we had to be prepared at all points to hold the line intact. 
Much labour had in consequence to be devoted to it, and 
a great deal of the work was done by the Battalion—who 
though they had some time given to them for training in 
back areas with the remainder of the Division, could not be 
spared from the front for the whole of the period of rest. 
The casualties of the Regiment from the 15th April to the 
31st July amounted to 73 killed in action, 131 wounded, 
total 204, including : 
1st Battalion. | Wounded, Lieutenant A. D. Keith Cameron, 
5th May, and 2nd Lieutenant J. C. Young, 
oth May. 
2nd Battalion. Killed in action, Lieutenant W. B. St. Leger, 
M.C., 27th April, and 2nd Lieutenant G. B. 
Heath, 22nd May (died of wounds). 
Wounded, 2nd Lieutenant E. J. Fitzgerald, 
27th April, Lieutenants H. M. D. Barlow, 
7th May, and C. E. Espin, 3rd June (slight). 
3rd Battalion. Wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Longueville, 
D.S.O., M.C., 16th May (slight). 
4th Battalion. Wounded, Lieutenant E.G. C. Richards, 26th July 
(slight). 
During this period, moreover, Lieutenant Viscount Ipswich, 
attached to the Royal Flying Corps, was unfortunately killed 
in an accident which occurred in England 23rd April. 
1 The following officers of the Coldstream Guards were invalided in 
the period 1st February to 31st July 1918: Major T. L. C. Curtis 
(Machine-gun Corps), 14th April; Lieutenants R. Mann (West African 
Frontier Force), 21st April, and R. F. Pratt-Barlow (A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
38th Division), 4th May. 1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant E. C. Tasker 
12th April, Captain B. Milburn, D.S.O., M.C., 6th June, 2nd Lieutenants 
H. V. F. Somerset, rst July, and G. W. Headlam, 17th July. 2nd Battalion, 
2nd Lieutenants L. M. Bristowe, 1st May, and C. G. C. Balfour, 12th May, 
Captain G. Barry, 17th June, 2nd Lieutenant J. J. T. Inman, 6th July. 
3rd Battalion, Lieutenant J. E. H. Platt, 12th March, Captain H. N. Fane, 
11th April. 4th Battalion (Pioneers), Lieutenant E. St. C. Burke, 3rd April, 
Trench-Mortar Batteries, 1st Guards Brigade, 2nd Lieutenant A. J.C. A. 
Bugler, 11th March. 
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Among the other changes that occurred in the Regiment 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. Heywood, D.S.O., G.S.O. I, 
at the Staff College, Cambridge, was promoted Brigadier- 
General and appointed to command the r5oth Brigade 
(soth Division), 13th July. 


By the summer of 1918 the forces of the United States 
were rapidly growing in strength at the seat of war. Their 
transportation across the Atlantic had been carried out with 
remarkable success, and the German expectations that they 
could not be ready to pull their weight in the war at earliest 
before 1919, were falsified. In April more than 117,000 
American troops were in Europe, and by the end of June 
the number had increased to 618,000. Well equipped and 
armed, of fine physique and of soldierlike bearing, they were 
sure to take their share in the conflict with much credit to 
themselves and with great advantage to the allied cause ; 
but though their intelligence would very soon teach them 
their duties in the field, they could as yet have but little 
experience of war service, more especially under the con- 
ditions of a modern battle. All armies in the present day, 
when hastily raised and imperfectly trained, have to undergo 
an apprenticeship before they can be really efficient, and the 
duties of the General Staff, necessary for the direction, move- 
ment, and supply of large masses of men, cannot be learnt 
all at once. American Engineers had already rendered 
valuable services in 1917 at Cambrai, and in the early spring 
of 1918 near Amiens. During the Battle of the Lys some 
American units were attached to British formations for 
instruction rather than for fighting purposes, and the ar- 
rangement was appreciated by both armies. But later on 
most of them were withdrawn, and as seven French divisions 
were also withdrawn to resist the offensive between the 
Aisne and the Marne, our position in Flanders caused some 
anxiety ; on the other hand, however, the British forces by 
this time had some opportunity afforded to them to rest and 
to refit, and they were rapidly recovering from their recent 
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arduous efforts. General Pershing very naturally desired 
that his forces should as soon as possible take over an Ameri- 
can sector in the allied line, and this was being arranged, 
while early in July five of his divisions—each of them very 
much stronger than our divisions—were considered to be 
quite fit to garrison second line defence systems. They 
could indeed in case of necessity hold the trenches in those 
parts known to be ‘ quiet’, and so relieve other fighting 
units who were urgently required elsewhere. The Germans 
were not slow to perceive that these partially trained soldiers 
would be well able at this stage of the war to render this 
most valuable military service to the Entente cause, but 
they do not appear to have realized that in a very short space 
of time the gallant troops of the United States would develop 
into formidable antagonists in battle. And yet they ought 
to have known it, for already some American units had given 
proof of their fine fighting qualities in the field. 


Before closing this chapter we must glance at events that 
were taking place in the Italian Theatre. Early in March 
when Lord Cavan succeeded Sir Herbert Plumer in the 
command of the British Contingent on the Southern Front, 
the situation there was very different to that which existed 
in the previous November after the disaster at Caporetto. 
Our Ally was still standing on the Piave river, and the 
positions of the contending armies had not materially 
changed since then ; but his forces had recovered from the 
effects of defeat, and they held their ground without anxiety. 
All ranks looked forward with confidence and resolution to 
the campaign of 1918.’ If the moral of the Germans had 
been shaken by a long and fruitless war, the conditions pre- 
vailing in Austria were far more deplorable, where many 
of the people were in a state bordering on starvation, where 
distress and discontent were universal, and where the 
loyalty of the army was undermined not only by stupendous 
military disasters but also by close contact with revolutionary 

1 Lord Cavan’s Dispatch, 14th Sept. 1918 
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Russia. The dearth of food was a very serious matter to 
both nations of the Teutonic League. Their supplies came 
from Rumania and the Ukraine, and ‘from all the fertile 
districts over which they had got control. But the yield was 
quite insufficient to satisfy the heavy demands made for 
corn, and its distribution between the two countries gave 
rise to disputes which, while impairing the cohesion of the 
confederacy, did not alleviate the famine that was sapping 
the vitality of both, more especially of the Austrian pro- 
vinces of the Dual Monarchy. The man power of that 
Empire, moreover, was wellnigh exhausted, and the 
Government of Vienna could only recruit their forces by 
the many hundreds of thousands of prisoners interned in 
Russia (estimated to amount to 1,800,000 men) who were 
liberated after the peace of Brest Litovsk. These men, 
however, were hardly the best material for the reinforcement 
of a fighting army, while many of them, of Czecho-Slovak 
origin, did not go back to their native land, but formed 
themselves into bodies to return from captivity through 
Siberia, in order to join, if they could, the Allies in Western 
Europe. The Central Powers were in short becoming every 
day weaker and more demoralized ; they were on the way 
that leads to ruin, while Austria had already advanced far 
on that road and was near the brink of a national catastrophe. 

The Germans were anxious that an attack should be made 
in the Southern Theatre, and their confederates were ready 
to comply. They had at their disposal fifty-nine divisions, 
with eleven more that would be soon available, and they 
hoped to seize Venice and to overrun the rich plains in the 
valley of the Po. It was arranged that the offensive was to 
be launched from Asiago astride the Brenta, on the Montello 
ridge, and on the lower course of the Piave, to be begun on 
the 11th June ; but delays occurred and it was postponed 
till the 15th. Meanwhile the Italian High Command had 
full and accurate information of the enemy’s intentions and 
were nowhere taken by surprise. After a short but violent 
bombardment the attack developed in the morning of the 
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15th June on two fronts with little or no communication 
between them. One extended from the Montello, a ridge 
on the right bank of the Piave, and continued in a south- 
easterly direction along that river for a distance of some 
twenty-five miles ; the other ran westwards from Monte 
Grappa in a hilly region for eighteen miles. The British 
sector lay in this part of the battle area. Apparently the 
Austrians had no Commander-in-Chief to co-ordinate the 
operations of the two groups of assault ; each seemed to 
act more or less independently. On the mountain front, 
where our troops were engaged, they made a slight initial 
gain, but it was very soon taken from them with heavy loss, 
including prisoners and guns, and by the evening of the 
16th the struggle there began to die down. On the Piave 
they were more fortunate ; they successfully crossed the 
river at many points, established themselves on part of the 
Montello ridge, and for three days they made some progress 
in the face of a determined opposition. But on the 18th the 
Piave rose in heavy flood and swept away most of their 
bridges, cutting off their supplies and retreat. By this time 
the Italian reserves were appearing on the scene, and by 
vigorous counter-attacks the enemy was pressed back on 
both fronts. On the 22nd he ordered a general retreat, which 
owing to the flood was carried out with great difficulties. 
In the result the original line was not only restored, but 
a portion of ground on the right bank of the river which had 
been in hostile possession since November was reoccupied 
by the Italians. This brought the Austrian offensive to an 
end. Their High Command were considering the possi- 
bility of another attack in the autumn. But for the present 
the conflict in the Southern Theatre again lapsed into siege 
warfare, and the hopes entertained by the Germans that the 
Allies would have to send further military assistance there, 
and so weaken the Western Front, were frustrated. 
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British. General Matheson succeeds General Feilding as third Com- 
mander of the Guards Division. Battles of Havrincourt and of Epéhy. 
French operations. Americans in the St. Mihiel salient. Defeat of 
Bulgaria. 
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ORTUNE seemed to smile very graciously upon the 

enemy when in the spring of 1918 he was able to launch 
the bulk of his forces against our attenuated line, and when 
the British Government took no steps to meet the danger 
of which they were warned by their military advisers. Yet 
in spite of these favourable circumstances he failed to reach 
the decision he sought so earnestly to obtain, and four 
months of heavy fighting had used up his best divisions and 
had left him in a weakened condition. It is true that the 
positions he had gained in the long and arduous struggle 
threatened the stability of our defence, for our armies still 
remained in a precarious situation which at any moment 
might become critical, and we could yield no more ground 
without incurring serious consequences. But the invasion 
had everywhere been brought to a standstill before it had 
been pushed too far, and the hostile advance to the River 
Marne had the disadvantage of creating a deep and narrow 
salient which was insufficiently provided with safe com- 
munications in rear. The German High Command were 
disappointed at the poor results of their strenuous efforts, 
especially when their prospects of success at the beginning 
of the year appeared to them to be bright, and when they 
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expected at last to impose a peace upon Europe which they 
themselves would dictate. Nevertheless, they buoyed them- 
selves up with the belief that the Allies had also suffered 
very great losses and had used up a large portion of their 
reserves. But the defect in their line just mentioned im- 
peratively required to be rectified ; either the salient had 
to be vacated or enlarged at the base. It was-not tenable 
in its then state ; and they therefore determined to continue 
operations in the valley of the Marne. Their plan was to 
cross the river with their Seventh Army east of Chateau 
Thierry and to press forward on both banks towards 
Epernay ; while their First and Third Armies were to 
attack east of Rheims, and also advancing on Epernay were 
to make Chalons sur Marne their principal objective. If 
this were achieved they would not only capture the im- 
portant railway centre at Rheims, but also cut the main line 
connecting Paris with Verdun, and they would find them- 
selves far on the road to victory. Their general strategical 
idea bore a close resemblance to that which they had con- 
ceived four years before, when in September 1914 they 
attempted to break the French defences in the same area ; 
but they were not now so confident of effecting it. They, 
however, counted at least on the fall of Rheims ; and they 
calculated that if they were not strong enough to carry out 
the whole of their programme, the pressure in Champagne 
would force their adversary to weaken the Flanders front, 
and enable them to renew the offensive there with the best 
chance of securing the Channel Ports as their reward. 

With this view and in order to protect their right flank 
against counter-attack in the direction of Soissons, they 
brought up their Ninth Army and interposed it between 
their Eighteenth and Seventh Armies, from the Oise to the 
Ourcq and astride the Aisne. The attack that followed was 
the opening phase or rather the prelude of the battle which 
has been called the Second of the Marne; it was to have 
been begun on the 12th July, but delays occurred, and it 

1 Ludendorf, ii. 663. 
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15th was not delivered until the 15th, as has already been related 
July. at the end of the preceding chapter. The Germans do not 
appear to have been able to keep secret their intentions ; 
they were discussed beforehand with some freedom, and 
were not concealed from the knowledge of unauthorized 
persons. Information of many of the details of the ap- 
proaching forward movement was therefore in the possession 
of the Allies, who expected the attack and were not in any 
way taken by surprise. The enemy made the passage of the 
Marne, but his advance was soon arrested by General 
Degoutte’s Sixth and by General Berthelot’s Ninth French 
Armies, assisted by American and Italian divisions who 
bore a gallant share in the conflict. He also made some 
slight progress to the east of Rheims, where he was opposed 
by General Gouraud’s Fourth French Army, which almost 
at once held him firmly all along the line, and made so 
16th. stout a resistance that next day, the 16th, the offensive in 
that sector was suspended ; it would have cost too much 
to continue it. When this was decided the Germans found 
it impossible to pursue their attack south of the Marne, and 
they had to make arrangements to withdraw their troops 
who had only just got across it, and who had lost heavily 
in doing so, back to the northern bank; but this was a 
difficult operation, for Degoutte commanded all their 
bridges with artillery fire. The order for this retreat was 
17th. given on the 17th to be carried out in the night of the 2oth— 
21st ; and meanwhile the attack was pressed on with full 
vigour north of the river, in the valley of the Ardre—a 
tributary of the Vesle which joins it at Fismes—and round 
Rheims, with the object of seizing that place. Ludendorff, 
who it appears was sanguine that his plan would be success- 
ful and had beforehand so informed his Government, was 
not slow to perceive that it had failed ; even the immediate 
fall of Rheims seemed to be doubtful, and anxious to retain 
the initiative which he felt was fast slipping from his grasp, 
he went late on the 17th to the Head-Quarters of the 
Bavarian Crown Prince to arrange for the prompt resump 
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tion of the offensive in Flanders. On the morning of the rth. 
18th he received news of a startling character which caused 
him to return at once to his own Head-Quarters at Avesnes ; 
and we may now turn to those events which brought about 

a change in the situation on the Western Front. 

After their violent exertions in the spring of the year the 
British armies enjoyed a period of comparative quiet for 
more than two months, and during the interval they were 
reorganized and made up to strength by troops withdrawn 
from secondary theatres and by drafts from home. They 
were assisted in this work by the Americans, who put some 
of their own divisions into the line, relieving our formations 
and enabling them to be brought to back areas for rest and 
training. The number of our effective infantry divisions 
had now risen from forty-five to fifty-two, and we were 
stronger in artillery than we had ever been before. As our 
forces were recovering from the effects of recent hard fought 
battles, operations of a minor character were undertaken 
principally in the neighbourhood of Amiens and in the 
valley of the Lys with the object of harassing the enemy and 
improving our line. Near Amiens our old positions east of 
Hamel and on the Villers Bretonneux plateau were recap- 
tured on the 4th July by the Australian Corps with the aid ca 
of four companies of the 33rd American Division and sixty °"” 
tanks, and the action was of importance as it illustrated 
what could be done by the close and effective co-operation 
between tanks and infantry, and how in future other engage- 
ments might be conducted. In the valley of the Lys, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria had at his disposal a powerful body of reserves that 
still remained practically intact as a serious menace to our 
defences, our troops gradually readjusted their positions by 
several successes which culminated in the reoccupation 
of Méteren and Merris before the end of the month. By 
the middle of July, therefore, the British forces in France, 
refitted, reorganized, and in good condition, were ready 
to carry out any duty they might be called upon to 
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perform. It is, moreover, to be noted that the enemy 
interfered very little with them during this interval, and 
allowed them to recuperate without much disturbance. Also 
that he gave a month of comparative quiet to the French, 
who, despite their misfortunes at the end of May and early 
in June, were in consequence able, as we have just seen, to 
offer a stubborn resistance to the further invasion of their 
country and to thwart his ambitious hopes. These indica- 
tions pointed to the conclusion that Germany was losing 
her vigour as a belligerent ; and this was the natural infer- 
ence to be drawn from them, for the great battles in the 
summer of 1916 and in 1917, undertaken mainly by British 
troops, added to those conducted by our French Allies, then 
and in the earlier stages of the war had worn down her 
national strength and had the effect of destroying her 
military power in the field. 


Maps General Foch had himself been engaged in carrying out 


this wearing-down policy as the best means of defeating the 
* aggressive designs of Prussia ; and rightly appreciating the 
causes of this growing weakness, he saw clearly that the 
time was approaching when the fruits of that policy could be 
gathered. He had for long been preparing to deliver a 
counter-stroke when the proper moment might arrive to 
attack with the best effect; and he now determined to 
launch it against the western flank of the enemy’s salient 
between the Aisne and the Marne. In the northern portion 
of this area the ground was occupied by General Mangin’s 
Tenth French Army from the Aisne to Faverolles. Next 
to him were Degoutte’s forces, whose right wing was closed 
in to its left to the hamlet of Vaux, situated two miles west 
of Chateau Thierry on the main road to La Ferté sous 
Jouarre. Berthelot’s and Gouraud’s troops remained where 
they were, the left of the former being at St. Agnan, a 
village lying four miles south of Dormans ; while the space 
of some fourteen miles from Vaux to St. Agnan was taken 
over by General de Mitry’s Fifth French Army.’ These 
2 Buchan, iv. 280. 
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dispositions were completed by the morning of the 18th July, 
when all these armies were ready to carry out the projected 
attack, the principal share of which was to fall upon Mangin 
and Degoutte. While the Third Battle of the Aisne was 
being fought early in June the French withdrew some of 
their divisions from Flanders to meet the danger that then 
threatened them; and now, in order to concentrate a 
sufficiently powerful force to ensure the success of the 
approaching operation, they withdrew the remainder from 
there early in July. A few days later General Foch asked 
for the assistance of eight British divisions, four to release 
a similar number of French formations that were south of 
the Somme and astride that river, and four more to be placed 
at his absolute disposal for service in the field. After 
mature deliberation the British Commander-in-Chief agreed 
to the request. He decided, and rightly, that it was a pro- 
posal to be complied with on sound military principles, 
even although Prince Rupprecht faced him with powerful 
forces. Accordingly, our four divisions, constituted into the 
XXIInd Corps under Lieutenant-General Sir A. Godley, 
K.C.B., were promptly sent to the scene of action, where 
they distinguished themselves and rendered very valuable 
assistance in one of the most important battles of the world- 
war—the first of a glorious series of operations which in 
four short months brought the terrible international con- 
flict to a successful conclusion. An astonishing event now 
happened, for the British Government interfered at this 
critical moment with the arrangements made by the military 
chiefs, one of whom had been appointed Generalissimo 
with their full consent. They sought to induce Sir Douglas 
Haig to refuse the request that had been made to him for 
assistance, very fortunately without success, and in spite 
of their efforts the behests of General Foch were loyally 
and patriotically carried out. 

The battle known as the Second of the Marne began at 
4.30 a.m. on the 18th July and lasted till early in August. 18th 
It opened with hardly any preliminary bombardment, but July. 
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with a large number of tanks, and the Germans were com- 
pletely taken by surprise. The French gained a prompt 
success, and pressing on with the utmost resolution they 
penetrated far into the hostile line between Chateau Thierry 

and the Aisne, and also made some progress in the valley of 

the Ardre. In a few hours they seized and held a position 
overlooking Soissons and commanding the railway upon 
which the enemy depended for his reinforcements, supplies, 

and communications. The left of his Ninth and the right 

of his Seventh Armies were in fact in danger of being broken, 

and his tenure of the salient was seriously threatened ; it 

was not surprising that the unexpected news of this on- 
slaught recalled Ludendorff hurriedly to his own Head- 
Quarters. In the operations that followed the Germans 
were steadily though more slowly driven back and not 
2oth. without severe fighting ; by the 2oth they were compelled 
to yield more ground. To confuse them General Debeney’s 
First French Army attacked north of Montdidier on the 
23rd. 23rd, and made some advance on the left bank of the River 
Avre that joins the Somme just above Amiens, but this was 
rather a diversion, and the main offensive proceeded without 

27th. interruption. By the 27th the French, pressing on with 
relentless vigour and well supported by British and American 
divisions, swept past Oulchy le Chateau on to Fére en 
Tardenois, Ville en Tardenois, and Bligny. On the 

2nd 2nd August Soissons was retaken, and the Allied positions 
AUB: then ran through Branges, Dravegny, and Brouillet. The 
6th. forward movement continued until the 6th, when the enemy 
reached the line of the Vesle, where his resistance stiffened. 
This ended the battle, for at this stage of the war it was 

not General Foch’s intention to go on striking where the 
defence was strong. He had for the moment gained all he 
hoped to secure. He freed Rheims from danger, he forced 

the Germans to vacate a large part of the territory they had 
recently invaded, and he destroyed many of their reserves ; 

but what was more important he had now wrested the 
initiative from them, and the moral of their troops was in 
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consequence still further lowered. They had been forced 
to call upon Prince Rupprecht to surrender the reserves 
which he kept in hand for an attack in Flanders, and their 
losses had been so heavy that they were obliged to break up 
some ten divisions, and to use the infantry thus obtained to 
strengthen their other formations. From the beginning of 
August, therefore, their hopes of again taking the offensive 
had vanished, and they had to resign themselves to defensive 
warfare along the whole front. The French Government, 
recognizing the eminent services rendered by the Generalis- 
simo, took this opportunity of advancing him to the dignity 
of a Marshal of France. 

But the Second Battle of the Marne ending with a striking 
success, and producing a complete change in the whole 
military situation, was only preliminary to other operations 
of the same character. We have already seen that when the 
Germans held the initiative they allowed long intervals to 
elapse between their offensives—due probably to the inferior 
quality of their soldiers who could not apparently stand any 
prolonged strain in the field. But this was not the case with 
the Allies. If an attack was suspended in one area this was 
only done that it might at once be renewed in another and 
in an entirely unexpected quarter, and by this means it 
was intended to give the enemy neither rest nor respite until 
he was compelled to acknowledge defeat. In pursuance of 
this policy Sir. Henry Rawlinson was directed on the 
13th July to prepare a scheme to free the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, where they were for so many months a danger to 
the Alliance and to the safety of the Paris-Amiens railway, 
from the presence of hostile forces ; and this he submitted 
four days later. His idea was to confine the operations to 
the troops of one nationality, and he proposed that the 
French should be invited to assist by an independent and 
simultaneous attack near Montdidier in order that the enemy 
might be taken in flank and with the hope of cutting him 
off. Marshal Foch, however, wished to associate a large 
French contingent more closely with the undertaking, and 
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the necessary alteration was made in the programme to meet 
his views. Debeney’s First French Army, strengthened by 
four divisions, was accordingly placed under the orders of 
Sir Douglas Haig for this purpose on the 28th. Our plan 
of action was kept concealed as far as possible, and the 
utmost secrecy was observed to ensure its success and the 
maximum result of a surprise attack. The Germans were 
deceived by various methods. They were led to believe 
that an assault on their line in Flanders was imminent, and 
that we were relieving French divisions in the Amiens area 
for service in the valley of the Marne ; they had no suspicion 
that we were about to take the offensive in that of the 
Somme. Meanwhile Rawlinson’s forces, including as many 
as 400 tanks, were brought up into position at the last 
moment by night. His front extended for a distance of 
more than eleven miles, from a point west of Morlancourt 
north of the river to another just south of the Amiens—Roye 
road, where Debeney prolonged the line four to five miles 
to Moreuil on the Avre. The British troops were disposed ; 
the IIIrd Corps (to which was attached a regiment of the 
American 33rd Division) on the left as far as the Somme, 
then the Australians in the centre, and the Canadians on 
the right, consisting altogether of seven infantry divisions 
in line and four in close support ; moreover, the Cavalry 
Corps of three divisions was in rear, with a special mobile 
force to exploit success. 

At 4.20 a.m. on Thursday the 8th August the Battle of 
Amiens began in a heavy ground mist, when our divisions 
advanced to the assault covered by an intense artillery 
barrage that instantly crushed the hostile batteries, some of 
which were overwhelmed even before they could come into 
action. Again the enemy was taken completely by surprise, 
and favoured by the fog our troops were able immediately 
to seize their first objectives. The lessons learnt on the 
4th July were not forgotten, and the British infantry, 
cavalry, and tanks, working together with admirable pre- 
cision, moved rapidly forward south of the Somme. By the 
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end of the day they freed the Paris-Amiens railway from 
all danger and drove the Germans back in confusion some 
six to seven miles. There had been recent fighting near 
Morlancourt, and north of the river the surprise was not 
so complete, yet the IIIrd Corps made some progress, but 
the village of Chipilly was not taken. The French, with 
fewer tanks than we had, delayed their assault for nearly 
an hour in order to precede it by a short preliminary bom- 
bardment, which according to arrangement could not begin 
before zero, 4.20 a.m. They, too, made good progress, and 
though they did not get so far forward as the British divisions 
on their left they were still in close touch with them on the 
Amiens-Roye road. During the next few days the attack 
continued without check ; and by the 12th Rawlinson had :2th. 
reached the general line of the old Roye—Chaulnes defences, 
close to Chaulnes, where he commanded the railway 
junction there. North of the Somme, Chipilly, Morlan- 
court, and Dernancourt had been taken, and the IIIrd 
Corps was in the western outskirts of Bray. Meanwhile 
General Humbert’s Third French Army joined in the offen- 
sive and, pressing on, he and Debeney captured Montdidier 
and penetrated far on the whole front from the Oise to the 
Roye road at Andechy. By this time we had been brought 
up to the area devastated by previous battles ; it was now 
a wild desolate tract of country cut up by old trench lines 
and shell holes, and covered with tangled wire and coarse 
rank vegetation, affording excellent means for a strong 
defence by a few resolute men, but quite unsuitable for the 
advance of an army. It was soon ascertained that the 
enemy was reinforced and intended to dispute our passage 
across it, and, accordingly, Sir Douglas Haig broke off the 
battle on the 13th with the object of transferring it to another 
and more promising quarter. But pressure was still main- 
tained there and some local gains were made. The French 
on our right, not confronted with similar difficulties, con- 
tinued to push on towards Roye and to the south of it, and 
by the middle of the month they took Ribécourt, between 
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Compiégne and Noyon, and established themselves on the 
Lassigny plateau. 

The Battle of Amiens was a crushing blow to the Germans, 
and the result was viewed with dismay by the Kaiser’s 
military advisers. Their armies were disorganized, and 
many of their divisions reputed to be battle-worthy were 
completely broken. Their losses during that one week 
were very severe, among them more than 30,000 prisoners, 
of whom 22,000 were captured by British forces, besides 
an immense number of guns and vast quantities of warlike 
stores. Their reserves were dwindling, and they were again 
faced with the necessity of breaking up more formations to 
find reserves. Their troops, moreover, were demoralized ; 
many of them had lost their discipline and were disorderly, 
some on the brink of mutiny. The reflections of General 
Ludendorff were very sombre : ‘ August 8th was the black 
day of the German Army in the history of this war... . Our 
military machine was no longer efficient.’ It was now 
clear to him and to others in authority that they could not 
win the war, and the Kaiser being of the same opinion gave 
orders that peace negotiations should be opened. Mean- 
while, as good a defence as possible was to be made. The 
Second, Eighteenth, and Ninth German Armies were con- 
stituted into a separate Group under General von Boehn, 
the Lys salient which could no longer be held was to be 
evacuated, and their whole forces were to be withdrawn to 
their strong positions in rear already prepared to resist 
attack. On a shorter line and sheltered behind a well- 
constructed system of fortified works, they indulged in the 
hope that they could retain possession of French and 
Belgian territory until they had exhausted the patience of 
the Allies, when a peace not wholly adverse to German 
interests might be agreed to. But they left out of account 
the fact that Marshal Foch was well aware of the military 
advantages he had already gained, and that he was too good 
a soldier to fail to reap to the fullest extent the benefits they 

1 Ludendorff, ii. 679, 684. 
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offered to the allied cause. He was not likely to let them 
get back in safety to the Hindenburg Line. 

An incident occurred at this moment to which a brief 
allusion must be made because it illustrates some of the 
difficulties that arise when armies of different nationalities 
are operating together, and shows some of the responsi- 
bilities that fall upon the Commanders of these forces. The 
French Marshal wished and directed that our attack should 
be continued without delay on the Roye—Chaulnes line, 
whereas the British Commander-in-Chief, for reasons al- 
ready given, believed that it should be broken off there and 
renewed further north in the direction of Bapaume, and thus 
turn the devastated area rather than advance directly upon 
it. If there had been a real command exercised by one 
Supreme Chief, the latter opinion could not have been 
pressed by a subordinate. But in this case it was pressed, 
and this led to a conference between the two chiefs, when the 
Generalissimo, recognizing the soundness of the views of 
his colleague, withdrew his previous directions and adopted 
Sir Douglas Haig’s plan of action. Subsequent events demon- 
strated the wisdom of the decision, which not only enhanced the 
already high reputation of Sir Douglas Haig as a military 
leader, but also no less did honour to Marshal Foch and 
increased the confidence which the Allied Armies reposed 
in him. While preparing for the new British offensive 
Mangin’s Tenth French Army again came into action on 
the 18th August on Humbert’s right, between Soissons and 
Ribécourt, and made very good progress. In a few days he 
routed the Ninth German Army that opposed him, and 
capturing many prisoners and guns he drove it back to the 
Ailette river. But the principal scene of the general assault 
upon the enemy was now shifted to the sector occupied by 
Byng’s Third Army, who, according to Sir Douglas Haig’s 
scheme, agreed to by the Generalissimo, was making rapid 
preparations for a strong forward movement. The Battle 
of Bapaume was the result. It began on the 21st August 
with a preliminary operation conducted by the IVth and 
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Vith Corps to secure possession of the Arras—Albert rail- 
way. Then on the 23rd the attack was launched in earnest 
with the co-operation of the left of the Fourth Army north 
of the Somme, the remainder of Rawlinson’s forces assist- 
ing by pressing on south of that river. Horne’s First Army 
joined in on the 26th and prolonged the front of the attack 
to the north. All these three armies were heavily engaged 
for some few days; but early in September they scored 
a decisive victory, which was gained by British troops, on 
a scheme which was devised and elaborated solely by the 
British Commander-in-Chief, and carried out to its tri- 
umphant conclusion under his immediate command. 

The Guards Division, still attached to the VIth Corps, 
formed part of the Third Army, and participated in these 
movements. They were holding the line as described already 
in the last chapter, without much incident of note beyond 
the ordinary routine of siege warfare. The casualties in the 
Regiment had not been excessive, and included 2nd Lieutenant 
W. Jackson (2nd Battalion), who was wounded (slight) on the 
12th August. In preparation for the coming offensive the 
1st Battalions of the Coldstream and Scots Guards, who were 
to take a prominent part in the first stage of the attack, were 
given some preliminary training in a back area on the 18th 
and 19th August to practise with tanks. They returned to 


the front on the 2oth to take their share in the approaching 
operations, and on this date the Division stood as follows : 
General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General G. P. T. Feilding, C.B.,C.M.G., Coldstream 
DS.O. Guards. 
Personal Staff. 
Lieut. J. R. Saunders. Coldstream 
Guards. 
General Staff. 
G.S.O. 1st Grade. Lt.-Colonel E.W.M. Grigg, | Grenadier 
D.S.O., M.C. Guards. 
G.S.O. and Grade. Major H.L. Aubrey-Fletcher, Grenadier 
M.V.O., D.S.O. Guards. 


G.S.O. 3rd Grade. Captain J.N. Buchanan, M.C. Scots Guards. 
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Administrative Staff. 
A.A. & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel F. G. Alston, Scots Guards. 
D.S.O. 
D.A.A.G Major G. M. Darell, M.C. Coldstream 
Guards. 
D.A.Q.M.G. Major C. Bewicke, M.C. Scots Guards. 
Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General F. A. Wilson, R.A. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade-Major. Major P. G. Yorke. R.A. 
Staff Captain. Captain B. Williams, M.C. (Late) 13th 
Hussars. 
74th Brigade R.F.A. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, R.A. 
D.S.O. 
75th Brigade R.F.A. 
0.c. Lt.-Colonel T. Kirkland, R.A. 
D.S.O. 
Guards Divisional Ammunition Column. 
0.c. Colonel C. B. Watkins. RA 
Royal Engineers. 
C.R.E. Lt.-Colonel E. F. W. Lees, R.E. 
D.S.O. 


Adjutant to C.R.E. Captain J. W. Lawrie, M.C. R.E. 
55th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major H. M.S. Meares, M.C. R.E. 
75th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. 


Major R. Briggs, M.C. RE. 

76th Field Company, R.E. 

o.c. Major G. W. F. Ridout- R.E. 

Evans, M.C. 

Signal Company, R.E. 

0.C Major L. G Phillips, M.C. Worcester 

Regt. 
Guards Divisional Train. 

O.C. Lt.-Colonel H. Davies C.M.G. A.S.C. 
Senior Supply Officer. Major C. W. Landon, D.S.O. A.S.C. 
Adjutant. Captain E. Doolan, M.C. AS.C 
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Mechanical Transport Company. 
0.C. Major Sir W. E. T. Avery, A.S.C. 
Bart., M.C. 
Medical Services. 
A.D.M.S. Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) H. B. Faw- R.A.M.C, 
cus,C.M.G.,D.S.0.,A.M.S. 
D.A.D.M.S. Major J. F. W. Sandison. R.A.M.C. 
O.C., No. 3 F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) E. M. R.A.M.C. 
O’Neill, D.S.O. 
O.C., No. 4 F.A. Lt.-Colonel H. C. D. Rankin. R.A.M.C. 
O.C., No. 9 F.A. Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) A. N. R.A.M.C. 
Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
Departments and Services. 
A.D.V.S. Major P. D. Carey. A.V.C. 
(D.A.D.V.S.) 
D.A.D.O.8. Captain G. Fraser. Suffolk Regt. 
AP.M. Captain C. B. Gunston, M.C. Coldstream 
(D.A.P.M.) Guards. 


Pioneer Battalion, 4th Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Lt.-Colonel G. J. Edwards, M.C. 
Second in Command. Major H. E. Whaley. 
Captain L. Bootle-Wilbraham, M.C. 
Lieut. E. R. Marshall. 
Captain W. Raffle. 


Commanding Officer. 


Adjutant. 
A/Quartermaster. 
Medical Officer. 
Company Officers : 
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Captain J.C. Boyson. 


J. Forrester. 
G. Furze. 


R.A.M.C, 


E. Overton-Jones, M.C. 


J. C. Piggott. 


R. Sharpley. 
L. T. Bower. 
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. Bushby. 


Cordingley. 
Cornish. 
Dumaresq. 
Edge, M.C. 
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Lieut. 


2nd Lieut. 


J. C. C.J. Guinness. 
M. Hardy. 

C. C. Ibbetson. 

H. W. Leigh-Bennett. 
.J.K. Little. 
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4th Battalion Guards Machine Gun Regiment. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Colonel R. C. Bingham, D.S.O. 


Second in Command. Major R. M. Wright, M.C. 
Company Officers : 


Lieut. (A/Major) G. H. G. M. Cartwright. 
» (A/Major) G. M. Perry. 
Captain A. P. McDougall. 


Lieut. 
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S.H. Ball. 
F. R. Brocklebank. 
. G. Clarke. 

B. Ravenhill. 


.L. 

AS 

Ls Walter, M.C. 

. W. Bailey. 

. C. Burn. (At Base, Camiers.) 
. W. Daniels. 

. P. Howse. (Attd. 2nd Bn.) 


Hm toonr: 


H.Turnbull. (At Base, Camiers.) 
W. J. Whitehand. (At Base, 
Camiers.) 
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1st Guards Brigade. 


G.O.C. Brig.-General C. R. Cham- Grenadier 
pion de Crespigny, D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain J.J. P. Evans, M.C. Welsh 
Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain Hon. A. N. A. Van- Scots 
neck, M.C. Guards. 
2nd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. E. Rasch, D.S.O. 
and Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel E. P. Brassey, M.C. 
Second in Command. Major I. Bullough. 
Adjutant. Captain J. S. Coats, M.C. 
Quartermaster. Captain W. T. Brotherton, M.C. 
Medical Officer. Captain P. H. Wells, M.C. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 
Captain C. P. Blacker, M.C. 
sy L. W. G. Eccles, M.C. 
i P. H. G. Horton-Smith-Hartley. 
i C. J. M. Riley, M.C. 
a C. Sutton Nelthorpe, M.C. 
# E. J. Watson-Smyth. 
Lieut. H. M. D. Barlow. 
A G. R. M. Caldwell. 
ss A. D. Cross. 
is C.E. Espin. 
Pa C. B. Farey. (O.C. No. 2 Sect. 
Gds. Div’l. Sig. Coy.) 
En H. L. Farquhar. (O.C. No. 5 
Sect. Gds. Div’l. Sig. Coy.) 
“a E. F. S. Graham. 
. G. F. B. Handley, M.C. 
oa H. W. Lake. 
‘3 E. F. Lutyens. 
o A. L. Martin, M.C., D.C.M. 
me I. G. Menzies. 
% W. R. Scott. 
fe C. J. B. Symon, M.C. 
és W. A. C. Wilkinson, M.C. 
and Lieut. T. T. Barnard. 
F. D. Bisseker. 
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2nd Lieut. G. C. Brassey. 
is E. G. St. C. Chance. 
Pa F. J. P. Chitty. 
i G. W. J. Farquhar. 
C. B. Graburn. 
a W. Jackson. 
hi O. C. Kench. 
» C. R. Polhill-Drabble. 
1st Battalion, Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. R. C. Baggalay, M.C. 


1st Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. H. A. F. Crewdson. 
2nd Lieut. F. G. Taylor. 


and Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General B. N.Sergison- Grenadier 
Brooke, D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain W. H. Wynne-Finch, Scots 
M.C. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain C. E. M. Ellison, Grenadier 
M.C. Guards. 


3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, D.S.O. 
1st Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. C. Brand, M.C. 

Second in Command. Major Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C. 


Adjutant. Captain J. J. A. Viscount Holmesdale. 
Quartermaster. Captain J. Boyd, M.C. 

Medical Officer. Captain A. K. Forbes. 

Company Officers : 


Captain C.G. Barclay, M.C. 
ie W. S. B. Bosanquet, D.S.O. 
. C. B. Fellowes. 
. H. Frisby. 
. F. Powell. 
. G. Salisbury-Jones. 
. F. Trew. 
. V. Buxton. 
G 
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1st Battalion, Scots Guards. 
Commanding Officer. 


G.O.C. 


Brigade Major. 


Lieut. 


(A/Major) R. P. Hannam. 
(Comdt. Gds. Div’l. Reception 
Camp.) 

Lord Hugh Kennedy, M.C. (Trans- 
port Officer, 2nd Gds. Bde.) 

C. A. Pittar. 

J. V. T. Roderick. 

G. H. Smith. 

S.J. Warmington. 

E. B. C. Woodbury. 


2nd Lieut. H. Cholmondeley. 


B. M. Clarke. 
. G. Dixon. 
. Fitzherbert-Brockholes. 
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C.1. F. Vincent. 
H. L. B. Willock-Pollen. 
F. W. Wilson. (At Base.) 


Lt.-Colonel Sir V. A. F. Mackenzie, Bart., 
M.V.O., D.S.O. 
2nd Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officer serving in.) 

and Lieut. H. G. Palmer. 

3rd Guards Brigade. 

Brig.-General G. B. S. Fol- Coldstream 
lett, D.S.O., M.V.O. Guards. 

Captain F. G. Beaumont- Grenadier 
Nesbit. Guards. 


Staff Captain. 
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Guards 
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1st Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. S. S. P. V. Visct. Gort. 
M.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 
2nd Battalion, Scots Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel J. A. Stirling, D.S.O., M.C. 
1st Battalion, Welsh Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel H. Dene, D.S.O. 


Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 
C. of E. Rev. F. W. Head, M.C. 
R.C. Rev. J. Scannell, M.C. 


French Mission at Divisional Head-quarters. 
Officer in Charge. Lieut. C. Furby, D.C.M. 


FORMATION OF 4TH GUARDS BRIGADE ON 20.8.18. 


4th Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General Hon. L. J.P. Irish 
Butler, C.M.G., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain O. Lyttelton, D.S.0., Grenadier 
M.C, Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain E. D.Mackenzie, Scots 
D.S.O. Guards. 
4th Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel W. S. Pilcher, D.S.O. 
3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. B. J. Crawfurd, D.S.O. 
Second in Command. Major E. G. Gillilan, D.S.O. 


Adjutant. Captain A. O. J. Hope, M.C. 
A/Quartermaster. Lieut. H. C. Scrimgeour. 

Medical Officer. Captain C. A. Slaughter. R.A.M.C, 
Company Officers : 


Captain A. Briggs. 
oe L. E. C. Everard, M.C. 
i Hon. E. H. J. Boscawen. 
¥ F. McBride. 
a A. G. Smith, M.C. 
Lieut. M. W. J. Biddulph. 
ai W. G. Bulteel. 
E. W. Evans. 
3 R. F. Goad. 
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Lieut. C.J. Hambro, M.C. 
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2nd Battalion Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


4th Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. A. G. Pinder. 
2nd Lieut. S. J. H. Miller. 


II 


ast At 4.55 a.m. on the 21st August the Battle of Bapaume 
Ax8- opened without preliminary bombardment, on a nine miles 
front from Miraumont on the north bank of the Ancre to 
Moyenneville, and again in a thick fog. The IVth Corps 
with five divisions, was on the right ; and the VIth Corps, 
employing three divisions, was on the left, with the 2nd and 
Guards Divisions in the front line—the latter being on the 
extreme left—and the 3rd Division in reserve. Close by, 
and part of the [Vth Corps, stood the 5th Division, now 
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commanded by Major-General J. Ponsonby, and it is in- 
teresting to record the coincidence that during this very 
important operation the 5th, 2nd, and Guards Divisions 
were in line from right to left, under Major-Generals J. 
Ponsonby, C.E. Pereira, and G. P. T. Feilding, who at the out- 
set of the war were respectively in command of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Battalions of the Regiment. The Guards attack was 
begun by the 2nd Brigade ; the rst Battalion Scots Guards 
on the right, the 1st Battalion Coldstream on the left, and 
the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers in reserve, with orders to the 
latter to pass through the second objective at zero plus 
ninety minutes, and to seize the third objective which was 
the enemy’s line running along the rising ground east of the 
Arras—Albert railway. The 3rd Guards Brigade were not 
moved, but were to establish advanced posts where necessary ; 
the 1st Brigade also remained where they were, except for 
certain action taken by the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in 
support of the 2nd Guards Brigade which was duly carried 
out. Ten tanks were allotted to our rst Battalion and eight 
to the Scots Guards, but some failed to appear at the 
appointed time. This was due to the very thick fog, intensi- 
fied by a heavy smoke barrage our artillery put down, and 
owing to which visibility until 10 a.m. was all but destroyed. 
By 6.30 a.m. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Companies, with No. 4 in 
support (commanded respectively by Captain A. G. Salis- 
bury-Jones, Lieutenant W. G. Dixon, Captain R. D 
Gamble, and Captain R. C. B. Fellowes) had gained all 
their objectives, which included the village of Moyenneville. 
The enemy was taken by surprise and made no very deter- 
mined resistance, but his machine guns proved to be 
troublesome, though our casualties at that stage were few. 
The successful advance of the Battalion, over a distance of 
about a thousand yards through an impenetrable cloud of 
darkness, without losing their way, reflected much credit on 
the Company Officers and Non-commissioned Officers who 
led them. ‘Touch with the Scots Guards was gained at 
7 a.m., and half an hour later the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers 
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moved through the forward line according to orders, and 
crossing the railway they seized the high ground beyond. 
In the evening they reported that they had cleared the chalk 
pit south-east of Moyenneville, while one of their platoons 
reached the outskirts of Courcelles and held its ground there 
in touch with troops of the 3rd Division by whom the 
village was taken. Our No. 2 Company then moved up to 
the railway to connect with the Grenadiers on their left. 
This for the present ended the task which had been as- 
signed to the Division ; and as the operation was strictly of 
a limited character, no further advance was undertaken that 
day, though local movements were made to consolidate the 
positions that were won. The Brigade were, however, dis- 
appointed that tactical considerations enjoined this pause in 
the battle, for they felt they could easily drive the enemy 
back, and they were subjected to heavy artillery fire which 
made their losses greater than they had been in the early 
morning. During the night Captain Gamble, with Nos. 2 
and 3 Companies, pushed forward some 500 yards into the 
outskirts of Hamelincourt, and in spite of considerable 
opposition he established and maintained strong points 
there. Complete success also attended the efforts of the 
other British divisions in the rest of the battle front, and the 
objects of the attack were obtained in preparation for the 
larger advance which was to take place on the 23rd. Next 
day, the 22nd, the IIIrd Corps attacked, and the left of the 
Fourth Army was brought up in line with the Third Army. 
The 18th Division forced a passage across the Ancre and 
recaptured the town of Albert, and our positions between 
the Somme and the Ancre were well advanced to the east 
of the Albert-Bray road. But there was to be no movement 
further north in the sector occupied by the Guards, who 
were still under a very heavy artillery fire. The enemy tried 
to counter-attack with a Saxon division, who advanced against 
them in the early morning in three waves ; but his attempt 
to dislodge them was promptly defeated by our protective 
barrage that was immediately put down upon him, and by our 
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rifle fire and machine and Lewis guns. Later in the day 
Sir Douglas Haig issued an Order to the British forces under 
his command informing them of the altered conditions under 
which they were now fighting, and calling upon them to act 
with the utmost vigour and resolution in the coming opera- 
tions by maintaining the greatest possible pressure upon the 
Germans. It is hardly necessary to add that this appeal of 
their trusted Commander-in-Chief was heartily welcomed 
by all ranks, and in response they gave him their full and 
untiring devotion. In arranging for the attack of the 23rd, 
the Scots Guards relieved the Coldstream during the night. 
The latter then moved into brigade support. 

The attack on the 23rd began at various zero times, all 
of them between 4 and 5 a.m., on a front of thirty-three 
miles, from Lihons close to Chaulnes where we linked on 
to the French, to Mercatel, south of Arras, and near the 
Hindenburg Line which passed through Bullecourt and 
Quéant. Some hundred tanks were employed in different parts 
of our front and were very useful in destroying the hostile 
nests of machine guns, manned by troops many of whom 
fought with admirable courage and determination. The 
advance of the Third and Fourth Armies was successful 
along the whole front, and considerable progress was made. 
By the evening our forces, with Ervillers in their possession, 
were astride the Arras-Bapaume road, not only threatening the 
latter town but also the German divisions that still remained 
in the pronounced salient on the Thiepval ridge ; moreover, 
under the pressure brought to bear upon him, the enemy 
was becoming disorganized and showed signs of confusion. 
The Guards were ordered to attack to their front; the 
3rd Battalion Grenadiers at 4 a.m. in conjunction with the 
3rd Division on the right, and the rst Scots Guards at 
4.55 a.m. with three tanks, to capture Hamelincourt and the 
old British trench some seven hundred yards to the east of 
it, in conjunction with the 56th Division who, with the 
52nd, were operating on our left. The 56th Division were 
to capture the village of Boyelles. All these objects were 
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gained, and the 1st Battalion Coldstream were now ordered 
to advance through the forward line and seize the high 
ground within a few hundred yards of the village of 
St. Léger. They accordingly moved from the railway at 
11 a.m., No. 4 Company (now under Lieutenant G. H. 
Smith) on the right, No. 1 on the left, No. 2 in support, 
and No. 3 (now under Lieutenant Lord Bingham) in re- 
serve. The 56th Division were on their left, but their right 
was undefended and four machine guns were sent to protect 
it. On crossing the high ground beyond the railway they 
came into full view of the enemy, who put down an intense 
and accurate barrage upon them ; but it never even checked 
their advance, and the companies, well and gallantly led by 
their Officers, swept onwards through the fire zone with the 
utmost steadiness just as if they were on parade. Nos. 1 
and 4 Companies reached their objectives by noon ; Nos. 2 
and 3 were temporarily deflected to the right by hostile 
machine-gun fire, but soon regaining their proper direction 
they filled a gap between the flank companies. At this time, 
however, the Battalion found themselves isolated and out 
of touch with other troops on either flank. Nevertheless, 
they held their ground, and though under a heavy fire their 
casualties at that stage were not very numerous. They sent 
out patrols to their left to try and connect with the 56th 
Division, and formed defensive flanks—that on their right 
being shortly afterwards consolidated by two companies of 
the Scots Guards, sent up for this purpose. Later in the 
afternoon the 1st Battalion Grenadiers (3rd Guards 
Brigade) arrived in the forward area in touch with the Scots 
Guards on their left and with the 5th Brigade of the 2nd 
Division on their right. It was a broiling day, and frequent 
parties were sent up to the fighting line with water and 
ammunition under Lieutenant C. A. Pittar. 

During the night the remainder of the 3rd Guards 
Brigade moved to the front to continue the attack and to 
relieve the 2nd Brigade, who then marched back into 
bivouac at Ayette where they were placed in Divisional re- 
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serve. Meanwhile the 1st Brigade proceeded to a position 
east of Boiry St. Martin, where they manned trenches in 
divisional support. The booty captured by the 2nd Guards 
Brigade in this action lasting three days amounted to 24 
German Officers and 1,236 other ranks taken prisoners, 
besides much war material in the shape of machine guns, 
trench mortars, &c. Their casualties were 4 Officers killed 
in action or died of wounds, all of whom belonged to the 
Coldstream, and 13 wounded ; other ranks, 74 killed in 
action, 471 wounded, and 61 missing ; total all ranks, 623. 
The losses in the 1st Battalion were : 

Killed in action or died of wounds: Captain R. C. B. Fellowes, 
21st; Lieutenant J. V. T. Roderick, 21st; Captain R. D. 
Gamble, M.C., 22nd; 2nd Lieutenant A. J. Maxwell 
Stuart, 22nd. 

Wounded : 2nd Lieutenant J. Rowlatt, 22nd. 

Other ranks, 41 killed in action, 162 wounded. 

Total casualties in the Battalion, all ranks, 208. 


The Battalion also lost their Medical Officer, Captain A. K. 
Forbes, R.A.M.C., who was wounded by gas on the ast ; 
he was replaced until cured by Captain T. M. Stalker, 
R.A.M.C. Major-General G. P. T. Feilding issued the 
following order to the 2nd Guards Brigade : 

I wish to place on record the splendid work done by the 2nd 
Guards Brigade Group on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd August 1918. 

On the 21st the Brigade had a difficult task. Owing to the thick 
fog direction was very nearly lost, and the scope of the tanks was 
considerably curtailed. 

In spite of these difficulties, 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards took 
Moyenneville and pushed on to the Arras-Bapaume railway ; 1st 
Battalion Scots Guards also reached their objective; and 3rd 
Grenadier Guards, passing through, advanced across the railway to 
the high ground beyond it. 

On the 23rd, 1st Battalion Scots Guards captured Hamelincourt 
and Hamel Switch ; 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards took Hamer- 
ville Trench and advanced about 3,000 yards, and the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream Guards, passing through 1st Battalion Scots Guards, 
pushed on to within a few hundred yards of St. Léger. 

This made a total advance on 23rd of nearly 5,000 yards. 
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In these operations the infantry were very greatly indebted to the 
help of the 12th Battalion Tanks and Nos. 3 and 4 Companies 4th 
Battalion Guards Machine-gun Regiment. 

In view of the fact that there was no opportunity for previous 
training together the successful co-operation of the tanks with the 
infantry reflected the greatest credit to both arms. 

I cannot speak too highly of the work of the Brigade, which is due 
to the fine leadership of the Officers and the splendid fighting 
qualities of all Non-commissioned Officers and men. 

The three days’ fighting has resulted in a big advance and the 
capture of 24 Officers and 1,236 other ranks. 

I consider that all ranks should look with pride to their achieve- 
arr (Sgd) G. Ferpinc, Major-General, 

24th August 1918. Commanding Guards Division. 

The attack was continued early in the morning of the 
24th August. Bray-sur-Somme was taken after a night 
march by the 3rd Australian Division, and our line was 
carried forward from thence to La Boisselle. Thiepval 
ridge was captured by a well-planned operation conducted 
by the Vth Corps, in the execution of which the 38th 
Division deservedly gained much credit, and the Germans 
were driven from the high ground about Ovillers and 
Thiepval, and even beyond it. Our forces began now to 
recapture the positions they had won at so much cost during 
the Battle of the Somme in 1916, but which they had to give 
up in March 1918, when the enemy hurled his powerful 
reserves against our weakened line. On this day the 
24th August, just five months after these reverses, Poziéres, 
Courcelette, Martinpuich, and Pys were recovered; the 
5th Division entered Irles and pushed on beyond it ; and 
the New Zealand Division having occupied Grévillers 
reached Avesnes,’ a small village barely a mile from 
Bapaume. The 37th Division took Biefvillers, but progress 
was not so rapid in the direction of Mory, where our troops 
met much opposition. The 3rd Guards Brigade drove the 


1 This village is not to be confused with Avesnes, where the Great 
General Head-Quarters of the German armies was established, and which 
is some ten miles south of Maubeuge. 
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enemy out of St. Léger, but were unable to push on any 
further than to a trench east of the village called St. Léger 
reserve. The 56th Division on their left were engaged in 
a severe struggle near Croisilles, and the 52nd Division 
still further on their left seized Henin-sur-Cojeul and gained 
a footing in St. Martin, a hamlet close by. On the 25th the 
62nd Division entered Mory. The enemy was, however, 
still strong on the St. Léger—Croisilles sector, where his 
position was well defended. The Welsh Guards on the 
left of the Guards front advanced a thousand yards, but they 
could not maintain themselves there as the brigade on their 
left had not come up into line with them. The 1st Battalion 
Grenadiers, pushing forward on the right, were met by heavy 
machine-gun fire from three sides and were obliged to 
withdraw to Mory switch. In the morning a powerful 
counter-attack was launched against the 2nd Battalion Scots 
Guards in the centre, which was completely repulsed by 
artillery and rifle fire ; another developed later in the day 
against the 62nd Division on our right and was also defeated. 

Meanwhile close to Bapaume and just to the north of it, 
the 37th Division cleared Favreuil, and the 2nd Division 
captured Sapignies and Béhagnies, taking many prisoners. 
The encircling movement round the town was thus closing 
in, but the Germans made strong resistance in that quarter 
to facilitate their retreat farther south, where the pressure 
of our advance was forcing them to fall back. The successes 
of the preceding few days had created a salient in their 
positions opposite Arras, and the moment was approaching 
when, according to Sir Douglas Haig’s plan, the First Army 
was to join in the battle by striking north of the Third Army, 
thereby to turn the devastated area and oblige the enemy 
to hasten his evacuation of it. In preparation of this action 
the Canadians had already been brought up from the valley 
of the Somme, and the 51st Division from the Marne, to 
take part in it. The operation which followed began on the 
26th, and has been called the Battle of the Scarpe, but it was 
in reality a part of the general movement known as the 
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Battle of Bapaume. In the evening of the 25th the rst 
Guards Brigade relieved the 3rd, when the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream took post in the front trenches at St. Léger. 
The losses of the 3rd Guards Brigade came to 19 Officers 
and 507 other ranks; and they captured 506 prisoners, 
3 field guns, and 58 machine guns. The 1st Brigade spent 
the next day in consolidating their positions. 

The attack delivered by the First Army astride the River 
Scarpe at 3 a.m. on the 26th was entirely successful. It was 
launched, closely supported by the left of the Third Army, 
on a front of five and a half miles, and by noon Wancourt 
and Guémappe were both taken as well as the more im- 
portant position of Monchy-le-Preux, and the enemy was 
driven back eastwards beyond these villages. North of the 
Scarpe also our line was well pushed forward in the direction 
of Reux. The right of the Third Army continued to press 
on over the old battle-field of the Somme. On the 27th 
Trénes Wood was in our hands after a severe struggle, and 
much fighting took place about Longueval and Delville 
Wood also in the direction of Flers—places that were well 
known in the earlier conflicts two years before. The 1st 
Guards Brigade attacked in the morning from St. Léger 
eastwards on a front of some three thousand yards, in order 
to dislodge the enemy from a position where he was strongly 
entrenched and well armed with machine guns. The 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers were on the right, the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream on the left, each responsible for fifteen hundred 
yards frontage, and the rst Battalion Irish Guards in reserve. 
The objective formed a blunt salient towards our line, the 
point of which was close to it, and divided the leading 
battalions so that touch between them could not be gained. 
Zero hour was at 7 a.m. in daylight, and it was necessary to 
form up in the dark. At the last moment the troops on our 
left altered the time of their attack to 9.30 a.m., and as we 
could not delay our forward movement, our left flank was 
exposed and was also open to fire from Croisilles which was 
still in hostile occupation. The Battalion had No. 4 Com- 
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pany (Lieutenant C. E. Espin) in front, No. 2 (Captain 
L. W. G. Eccles, M.C.) and No. 3 (Lieutenant G. F. B. 
Handley, M.C.) in left and right support, and No. 1 
(Captain E. J. Watson-Smyth) in reserve. 

As soon as our barrage came down at 7 a.m. the leading 
company advanced, followed by the supports at two hundred 
yards distance and by the reserve company four hundred 
yards in rear of the supports. The enemy was evidently 
expecting the attack, for he immediately opened upon our 
men a very heavy fire with deadly effect. In a short time 
the right was held up, the centre got somewhat further for- 
ward when it was also checked ; the extreme left made most 
progress and captured many prisoners. One company of 
the Coldstream reached the final objective, but without 
sufficient support, and being heavily counter-attacked on 
its exposed flank it had to withdraw. Nor could the situa- 
tion be restored by companies in support or reserve who 
were soon absorbed into the fighting line, while the Germans, 
moving up machine guns under cover of their trenches, 
effectually swept the ground and brought the attack to a 
standstill. The withdrawal from an untenable position was 
safely accomplished, but not before severe losses were in- 
flicted on the enemy both in prisoners and killed. A heavy 
bombardment was maintained upon our line throughout 
the morning, and our position was becoming critical, for 
some of our groups were taken in flank by hostile fire. A 
party, originally of two platoons of No. 2 Company, under 
Lieutenant H. W. Lake, was reduced to eighteen men ; 
another of No. 1 Company, under Lieutenant T. T. Barnard, 
was enfiladed from both flanks ; most of the Officers were 
casualties, and the whole Battalion now barely mustered 
140 all ranks. In these circumstances the left and centre 
were withdrawn to St. Léger reserve, which was close to 
and joined Banks Trench, and which was then occupied by 
a company of the Irish Guards, though still partly held by 
the enemy. Owing to the heavy casualties suffered by the 
Coldstream, two companies of the Irish Guards were or- 
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dered up to make good the line of St. Léger reserve, rein- 
forcing our right group and protecting that flank. The 
2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards on our right had an equally 
heavy task to perform, and they also found themselves 
engaged in very severe fighting. Nevertheless, the check 
which the Brigade sustained during the day did not last 
very long, and the determined resistance of a few brave 
men armed with machine guns and concealed under cover 
was overcome in the evening. At 7 p.m. an intense barrage 
was put down on the hostile position for ten minutes, and 
the moment it lifted the Irish Guards and our men on the 
right rushed in and immediately captured it. The garrison, 
consisting of one German Officer and ninety-three other 
ranks, surrendered with their machine guns. During the 
night and next day the 28th, the enemy retired, pursued for 
nearly a mile by the Brigade, who then halted and con- 
solidated the positions they had gained. General Feilding 
sent the following congratulatory message to the 1st Guards 
Brigade :* 

When the 1st Guards Brigade relieved the 3rd Guards Brigade 
in the line the enemy was fighting hard with fresh troops to maintain 
his positions on the high ground between Mory and Croisilles, while 
countering the thrust delivered to the north by the XVIIth and 
Canadian Corps. The Guards Division had been ordered to press 
him continually and to gain all ground possible towards Ecoust so as 
to prevent him from disengaging troops and guns while the attack 
of the XVIIth and Canadian Corps was being pressed on our left 
flank. 

All battalions of the 1st Guards Brigade discharged this duty 
splendidly. The attack was delivered by the 2nd Grenadiers and 
2nd Coldstream Guards. On August 27th they not only inflicted 
heavy loss on the enemy and brought in a large number of prisoners, 
but also compelled him next day to relax his hold upon the high 
ground south of Croisilles. The 1st Irish Guards did most valuable 
work under trying conditions in taking over part of the line after the 
attack on the 27th, and distinguished themselves by their vigorous 
patrolling forward on the following day. The full result of the hard 
fighting done by the Brigade was gathered only after its relief on the 
1 History of the Guards Division in the Great War 1915-18, ii. 140. 
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night of August 28th-zgth, for, on the morning of the 2gth, the 
patrols of the relieving Division were able to push right forward 
into the outskirts of Ecoust. Nos. 1 and 3 Companies, 4th Battalion 
Guards Machine-Gun Regiment, deserve full share of credit for 
their work while attached to the 1st Guards Brigade. 
The 1st Guards Brigade had never fought more gallantly and 
I wish to thank all ranks most warmly for the endurance and devotion 
which they displayed. 
The casualties in the 1st Guards Brigade on the 27th 
came to 12 officers killed in action and 18 wounded ; other 
ranks, 107 killed in action, 524 wounded, and 109 missing ; 
total all ranks, 770. Their captures amounted to 5 officers 
and 276 other ranks. The losses in the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream were : 
Killed in action: Captain E. J. Watson-Smyth; Lieutenant 
G. F. B. Handley, M.C. ; and 2nd Lieutenant G. C. Brassey. 

Wounded: Captain L. W. G. Eccles, M.C.; Lieutenants E. F. 
Lutyens, C. E. Espin, H. M. D. Barlow, and E. F.S. Graham ; 
and 2nd Lieutenants G. C. L. Atkinson, M.C., and W. 
Jackson. ° 

Other ranks, 111 killed in action, 189 wounded. 

Total casualties in the Battalion all ranks, 310. 

Another loss was sustained by the Regiment when Captain 
J. M. Younger, then serving in the 5th (Reserve) Battalion 
at Windsor, was unfortunately drowned near that place on 
the 31st August. During the night of the 28th-zgth the 
Guards, relieved by the 3rd Division, marched back to an 
area west of Adinfer Wood close to Ayette to refit, and they 
remained there for five days until the 2nd September, when 
they were again sent up to the front for further service in the 
field. Between the 21st and 28th August they took more than 
2,000 prisoners, a larger number than their own casualties, 
besides much war material. Their losses were made up by 
drafts furnished by the 4th Guards Brigade, and the follow- 
ing officers joined the 2nd Battalion on the 1st September : 
Captain A. Briggs ; Lieutenants J. C. Hayes, M.C., J. W.S. 
Lane, A. N. Howard, M. W. J. Biddulph, W. G. Bulteel ; 
2nd Lieutenants O. D. Foster, and S. V. D. Douglas Jones. 
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The powerful British onslaught launched with resolution 
against the Germans continued without pause or relaxation. 
We were now pressing them on three sides about Bapaume 
and were threatening to cut them off there. Their hold on 
the place had to be relinquished, and in the early morning of 
the 2gth they evacuated it, when it was immediately occupied 
by the New Zealand Division. On the same day Combles 
was retaken by the 18th Division, and further north the 
56th and 57th Divisions established themselves in the 
western and northern outskirts of Bullecourt and Hende- 
court. By the 1st September we had made considerable 
progress. Péronne had just been regained by a brilliant 
operation carried out with great gallantry by the 2nd 
Australian Division, who the day before stormed Mont St. 
Quentin, a most important tactical feature close to and 
commanding the town as well as the neighbouring crossings 
over the Somme. The right wing of the Fourth Army 
obtained firm possession of the left bank of the river as far 
as Pargny about midway between Péronne and Ham. 
North of Péronne the left wing seized Bouchavesnes, Ran- 
court, and Frégicourt ; while the Third Army carried the 
line forward past Sailly Saillisel, Morval, Beaulencourt, on 
to Frémicourt on the Bapaume—Cambrai road, and thence 
to Bullecourt and Hendecourt, which were taken by troops 
of the XVIIth Corps (Sir Charles Fergusson). By this time 
the Third and Fourth Armies had achieved magnificent 
results. They numbered twenty-three divisions, and in 
some ten days they had driven thirty-five German divisions 
from one end of the old Somme battle-field to the other, 
capturing over 34,000 prisoners, 270 guns, and much war 
material, and thereby turning the line of the upper Somme. 
Meanwhile the First Army north of Byng’s forces was 
pressing on with the utmost determination, and was now 
on the high ground east of Cherisy and Haucourt ; Eter- 
pigny, moreover, had been taken, and north of the Scarpe 
Gavrelle and Plouvain were in our possession. During 
these days our French Allies to the south of the Fourth 
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Army were also actively engaged, and on the 26th August 
they entered Roye ; on the 28th Debeney drove the enemy 
out of Nesle and next day Humbert captured Noyon. 
Mangin was already west of Coucy-le-Chateau on the right 
bank of the Ailette, and there were indications early in 
September that the Germans were about to fall back from 
the line of the River Vesle. Nor was this immense battle- 
front, extending from the Scarpe to the Ailette, the only one 
where they were compelled to surrender territory ; for even 
before the end of July, in consequence of the Second Battle 
of the Marne, they began preparations for the evacuation 
of the Lys salient. As they withdrew from it they were 
closely followed by our troops, who continued to exert 
a constant and vigorous pressure upon them, while our 
successes in the valley of the Somme and elsewhere forced 
them to hasten their retirement and to shorten their line. 
Merville was recovered on the 19th August, a few days later 
Bailleul was reoccupied, and during the first week of 
September the Lys salient ceased to exist. Kemmel Hill 
was again in our possession, and the British line ran past 
Givenchy, Neuve Chapelle, Nieppe, Ploegsteert, and 
Voormezeele. 

It will be remembered that the system of fortified works 
known as the Hindenburg Line was originally constructed 
in the latter half of the year 1916, and that it took a general 
south-easterly direction from near Arras to the valley of the 
Aisne a few miles east of Soissons; also that General 
Ludendorff caused another system to be built joining the 
former at Quéant and running northwards, called by him 
the Wotan Line, but known to us as the Drocourt—Quéant 
Switch. During the Battle of Arras in April 1917 British 
troops hurled the enemy out of part of the northern 
section of the Hindenburg Line, but he regained possession 
of it as a result of his offensive in the spring of 1918 ; once 
more, however, he was forced out of it in the fighting which 
has just been described, when our troops penetrated into it 
as far as Bullecourt. On the other hand, he still held the 
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Drocourt-Quéant Switch, which by this time had been 
continued to connect with Lille, and his tenure of it had 
never yet been challenged. Further to the south the 
Hindenburg Line ran from Quéant to the west of Cambrai ; 
thence it proceeded partly along the Scheldt Canal close to 
St. Quentin, then to La Fére and beyond, including the 
important position west of Laon known as the St. Gobain 
massif. As the war dragged on its weary course the Germans 
had ample time and opportunity to strengthen their forti- 
fications and to add to them. They had almost unlimited 
labour at their disposal by forcing their Russian prisoners 
and the inhabitants of the invaded territories to work for 
them on these purely military undertakings. By this means 
they were able to extend the Line on through the Cham- 
pagne towards Metz, where it took various names, suggest- 
ing the heroes of their ancient mythological legends. In 
the southern areas of the colossal war front these defences 
were strong, but by no means so elaborate or so well 
organized as in the sector from St. Quentin to Quéant. In 
this district a regular fortified zone had been constructed 
from seven to ten miles in depth, well protected by obstacles 
of every description, in which enormous masses of wire 
played a prominent part. Nor had the Drocourt—Quéant 
Switch been neglected ; it was now nearly as formidable as 
the main Hindenburg Line, and though it had not its great 
depth, it was a powerful trench system and of very great 
importance to the enemy’s means of resistance. 

The course of the Battle of Bapaume had now brought 
the right of Horne’s Army and the left of Byng’s forces 
within striking distance of the Drocourt-Quéant Switch, 
and Sir Douglas Haig at once determined to break it, for by 
so doing he would turn the whole of the German organized 
positions on a wide front southwards. The assault was 

soe delivered at 5 a.m. of the 2nd September. It was carried 
“ out by the 1st and 4th Canadian Divisions and the 4th 
British Division (still under Major-General T. G. Matheson) 

of the First Army on the left, and by the 52nd, 57th, and 
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63rd Divisions of the XVIIth Corps of the Third Army on 
the right, with tanks, a mobile force of motor machine-gun 
units, Canadian cavalry, and armoured cars. A rapid and 
overwhelming success was the immediate result. Most 
gallantly and with an irresistible impetus our troops stormed 
the maze of trenches at the junction of the Switch and the 
Hindenburg Line, and sweeping the enemy out of them 
they seized the whole of the elaborate defences upon which 
he depended to make a stand and to oppose their advance. 
Further progress was temporarily delayed in the afternoon 
by the activity of some brave machine gunners well posted 
in neighbouring woods and villages ; but they were soon 
overpowered and driven away, and before nightfall we were 
firmly established in our gains, and the formidable Drocourt- 
Quéant system was effectively shattered. The Germans 
were now compelled to retire, and during the night they fell 
back on the whole front of the Third Army and right of the 
First Army, to take up a position under shelter of the Canal 
du Nord which was defensible and not to be forced by 
a coup de main ; for the moment it offered them a fairly safe 
asylum. The Guards were brought up to the front on this 
day to relieve the 3rd Division, and towards evening, on 
arriving at Homme Mort, half-way between St. Léger and 
Mory, they were told that the three brigades would attack 
early next day. But on the 3rd the enemy had disappeared 3rd. 
and was nowhere to be found ; accordingly they moved on 
with practically no opposition. The 2nd and 3rd Guards 
Brigades were ordered to establish themselves in the old 
British line near Boursies on the Bapaume—Cambrai main 
road; the 2nd Brigade to form the advance guard under 
General Brooke, and to be prepared to cross the Canal du 
Nord in touch with that of the 2nd Division on their right. 
At dusk the 2nd Brigade were close to Boursies, in the 
neighbourhood of the old Cambrai battle-field. Further 
to the south the retreat of the Germans had to be hastened ; 
on the 4th they began to withdraw from the east bank of 4th. 
the Somme and, closely pressed and harassed by the Fourth 
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Army, they sought for refuge in the main Hindenburg Line. 
By the night of the 8th they were driven back to the line 
through Vermand, Epéhy, Havrincourt, and thence along 
the east bank of the Canal du Nord. Meanwhile the French 
on our right, having also made good progress and having 
recaptured Ham and Chauny, had on that day reached the 
Crozat Canal ; moreover, they had regained the line of the 
Vesle and were now across it on the right bank of that river. 

The gallant assault which broke the Drocourt—-Quéant 
position was one of the most remarkable and decisive 
victories that had attended British arms in the Western 
Theatre ; it led to far-reaching results, and it exercised an 
all-important influence on the course of the war. It was 
a glorious termination of that part of the Battle of Bapaume 
which is known as that of the Scarpe, where ten British 
divisions attacked and in eight days overthrew thirteen 
hostile divisions, capturing more than 16,000 prisoners and 
200 guns, and where, after destroying one of the enemy’s 
principal strongholds, they compelled him to retreat in 
confusion and in precipitate haste on a widely extended 
front. Much satisfaction was caused to the nation by this 
brilliant achievement ; but strangely enough the British 
War Cabinet did not seem to be so enthusiastic about it. 
They and the Commander-in-Chief appeared to hold very 
different views on the military situation. The allied soldiers, 
with Marshal Foch at their head, were in complete accord 
in their deliberate opinion that the moment had at last 
arrived when the enemy could be beaten in the field and 
when the war was to be won. They were men of great 
experience in warlike operations and they knew what their 
forces could do ; they were also well aware that the armies 
opposed to them were disorganized and demoralized and 
could not withstand them when boldly assailed. In every 
case without exception Generals must take risks; it is 
incidental to warfare and the obligation can never be avoided. 
The prudent and successful commander is he who can 
wisely discriminate between the risks he has to run and 
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who only takes those that are reasonable, when the large 
majority of the chances are all in his favour. The British 
Chief in France had full confidence in his men and in their 
ability to break up the strongest hostile defences ; there 
was nothing unreasonable in the views he held, on the 
contrary they were founded on accurate knowledge and on 
a well-balanced judgement. But the politicians at home, 
placing little reliance on expert military opinion, appeared 
to wish to delay the decisive blow that was to make Germany 
acknowledge defeat until 1919, when the American forces 
would be numerous enough to take a preponderating share 
in the conduct of the war. They did not, however, venture 
to veto the military plans of their Commander-in-Chief, 
but on the 31st August they sent him a personal message to 
warn him that an unsuccessful attack upon the enemy’s 
powerful entrenched positions would have the gravest 
effects... The meaning of the message was clear; if he 
acted on his own judgement he did so at his peril. Very 
happily Sir Douglas Haig was not the man to be disturbed 
by covert intimidation, and undeterred by the message he 
carried out his programme on his own responsibility, with 
the result that the war came to an end in 1918, and that 
many lives and much treasure were saved to the country. 
The retreat of the Germans had now brought them into 
the Hindenburg System, where they had fled for shelter ; 
but they also held some strong outlying positions about 
Havrincourt and Epéhy, which had to be taken before the 
final effort could be made to break up the main fortified 
zone. Further north they were covered by the Canal du 
Nord that ran past Meeuvres, and they destroyed most of 
the bridges over it; on the 11th September the 57th 
Division attacked that village to gain a passage across the 
obstacle, supported by Stokes mortars and machine-gun fire 
of the Guards Division. On that same day the Division lost 
with great regret their gallant Commander, Major-General G. 
P. T. Feilding, who was appointed to succeed Major-General 
1 Str Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 310. 
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Sir Francis Lloyd, K.C.B., the General Officer Commanding 
the Home District and the Brigade of Guards, and who 
returned to London to assume his new appointment. He 
had been associated with the Guards almost continuously 
during the war, and was absent from them only for a very 
few months when first promoted Brigadier-General of an 
infantry brigade. He succeeded Lord Cavan as Brigadier 
of the 4th (Guards) Brigade in June 1915 ; he obtained the 
command of the newly formed 1st Guards Brigade when 
the Guards Division were constituted in September of that 
year ; and then again he succeeded Lord Cavan in January 
1916 as the second commander of the Guards Division, 
and held that important position for nearly three very 
eventful years. On leaving France he issued the following 
Farewell Order : 

Major-General G. P. T. Feilding, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in 
giving up command of the Guards Division wishes to express to all 
ranks his very sincere thanks for all their loyal support which they 
have given him on all occasions for the two years and ten months of 
his command. He earnestly prays for good luck to the Division and 
feels certain that they will ever maintain their great traditions. 


General Feilding was succeeded by Major-General T. G. 
Matheson, C.B., also of the Regiment, who was transferred 
from the command of the 4th Division, and who at the outset 
of the war in August 1914 was Second in Command of the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards ; he served continuously 
in that Battalion, and was in command of it for some months, 
until promoted Brigadier-General in the summer of 1915. 
The Division remained in line about Boursies near the 
Canal du Nord, as already mentioned, without much inci- 
dent, and were able occasionally to go through some training 
and bombing practice near Lagnicourt a few miles in rear. 
It was known that a great forward movement would soon be 
made, but the date was not yet fixed; to prepare for it 
parties were sent out to reconnoitre the Canal which was 
jy about to be forced, and much useful information was gained. 
Bie The Germans were still active ; and on the 17th September 
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they attacked Mceuvres, which is situated close to and 
west of the Canal du Nord, and succeeded in penetrating 
into it from the north-east. They then began bombing 
’ down a trench towards a post held by the Welsh Guards 
just to the south of the village, but were repulsed. Another 
party attempting to work into it past our post were driven 
back by machine-gun fire. Next day the enemy attacked 
the 3rd Division, and put down a heavy barrage on the 1st 
Battalion Coldstream, who were in the front trenches on 
the right of the Guards line, which lasted for some fifteen 
minutes. When it lifted he was seen advancing in small 
groups towards the canal. The Lewis guns of No. 3 Com- 
pany came into immediate action, and taking them in flank 
quickly dispersed them. The skirmish was over in less 
than an hour, and the Battalion had only three casualties. 
On the 19th the 3rd Division restored their line, capturing 
100 prisoners, while the village of Mceuvres was also retaken. 
General Matheson issued a special order on the 18th 
thanking the Welsh Guards for the way in which they 
maintained their positions when Mceuvres was attacked. 
The 3rd Battalion Coldstream, still at Criel Plage, supplied 
drafts to the 1st and 2nd Battalions ; but on the 24th they 
were moved into the battle area, and towards the end of 
the month they were at Bray sur Somme to act as a mobile 
force in conjunction with the cavalry. During all this time 
the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were busily employed on the 
defences and communications. Their Diary records that 
on the 15th August they completed three years’ service 
in France, and that the following had served continuously 
during the whole of that period : Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. 
Edwards, M.C., Captains R. Sharpley and J. C. Piggott, 
and 363 other ranks, also Captain W. Raffle, R.A.M.C., 
their Medical Officer; moreover, that their casualties in 
the year 16th August 1917 to 15th August 1918, amounted 
to two officers and twenty-seven other ranks killed in action 
or died of wounds, and two officers and one hundred and 
forty-three other ranks wounded. ‘Total all ranks one 
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hundred and seventy-four. The losses of the Regiment in 
the month of September up to the 26th September inclusive 
—that is before the attack which was fixed for the 27th, 
and when the battalions were holding the line—were not 
severe. They included 5 other ranks killed and wounded, 
Captain C. G. Barclay, M.C., 1st Battalion, 17th September, 
Lieutenant E. G. C. Richards, 4th Battalion (Pioneers), 
25th September, and 2nd Lieutenant H. G. Palmer, No. 2 
Trench-mortar Battery (2nd Guards Brigade), gassed, 7th 
September ; and 27 other ranks. 

Meanwhile other preliminary attacks undertaken to pre- 
pare for the main assault upon the Hindenburg defences 
began on the 12th September, when the [Vth and VIth 
Corps, employing the New Zealand, the 37th, 62nd, and 
2nd Divisions advanced on a front of some five miles against 
the Havrincourt sector, and gaining their objectives they 
captured the villages of Trescault and Havrincourt, and 
secured positions of importance to facilitate future opera- 
tions. Further to the south the right wing of the British 
forces kept moving forward ; by the evening of the 17th 
they seized Holnon, some three miles west of St. Quentin, 
and Maissemy, and were pressing on northwards. Next 
day, the 18th, the Fourth Army and part of the Third 
attacked on a front of some seventeen miles from Holnon 
to Gouzeaucourt—where the Guards in December 1917 
stemmed the German onrush in the second phase of the 
Battle of Cambrai. The First French Army co-operated 
south of Holnon. Our troops had to penetrate through 
a deep, continuous, and well-organized defensive belt, but 
they successfully accomplished their task and advanced 
some three miles. The fight was severe about Epéhy and 
on the extreme right ; the resistance in the former quarter 
was overpowered by nightfall, and both there and on our 
right, east of Holnon and about Gricourt, we secured in the 
next few days the positions required for the effective 
launching of the principal attack. Gricourt is situated three 
miles north of St. Quentin and barely one mile from the 
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main road connecting that town with Cambrai. In these 
engagements, known as the Battles of Havrincourt and of 
Epéhy (12th and 18th September), fifteen British divisions 
routed twenty German divisions and captured from them 
nearly 12,000 prisoners and 200 guns. Since the 8th August, 
in little more than six weeks, the number of prisoners taken 
by our troops was quickly mounting up to wellnigh 100,000. 
On our right the French reached Savy just south of Holnon ; 
on the 19th they were across the Crozat Canal ; further to 
the east Mangin had taken Vailly on the Aisne and the 
heights above it, and Degoutte was engaged in the valley of 
the Vesle. 

But these were not the only reverses which the enemy 
experienced, for the Americans, having rapidly consolidated 
themselves into a formidable Field Force, were prepared to 
conduct operations in a sector of their own. It will be 
remembered that, when the Hindenburg Line was about to 
be constructed in 1916, General Ludendorff was anxious to 
shorten his front by withdrawing from the St. Mihiel 
salient, but that this part of the programme was not carried 
out. The salient was certainly inconvenient to the French 
for it interrupted communications between Verdun and 
Commercy, which ran through its point at the town of 
St. Mihiel, and it threatened the main railway line from 
Paris, Bar le Duc, to Nancy ; but it was also inconvenient 
to the Germans who, finding no opportunity to make use 
of the advantages it might have offered them, had to employ 
a considerable number of troops to hold it. The course of 
events now imperatively forced them to evacuate it, and they 
had already constructed defences across its base, called the 
Michael Line, to which they intended to withdraw; the 
order, however, to do so was not given until the 8th Septem- 
ber. At the suggestion of Marshal Foch, General Pershing 
undertook to drive them out of it, and he was ready to begin 
his attack four days later when the work of evacuation was 
in its early stages. He placed eight divisions on the eastern 
face of the salient, six in line and two in reserve, and one 
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with a French division on the northern sector of the western 
face, while three other French divisions, posted at its 
southern point, were to seize the town of St. Mihiel. After 
an intense bombardment that lasted for four hours the 
advance was made with very great vigour in the early 
morning of the 12th September from all three quarters, and 
the Germans were at once compelled to give way; sub- 
stantial progress was made, and for two days more the fight 
continued, when by the evening of the 14th the salient had 
disappeared, and the enemy fell back into the Michael Line 
where for the present he held his ground. The French, 
co-operating in the Verdun battle area, were able to carry 
their line forward for a mile or more on the right bank of the 
Meuse. In this successful battle the American troops 
captured 16,000 prisoners and 450 guns. 


Just as the next stage of the war was about to begin on 
the Western Front the Allies were cheered by the welcome 
news of the defeat of Bulgaria. For some time the people 
of that little kingdom were heartily tired of the struggle into 
which they had imprudently embarked ; and too late they 
understood that they were merely used as pawns by German 
ambition, to secure advantages for a master and to serve his 
interests, rather than allowed to promote their own national 
aspirations. They were dissatisfied with the German ar- 
rangements for the settlement of the Dobrudja when peace 
was imposed upon Rumania, and they had grievances 
against the Turks. They only joined the Central Powers 
to become dominant in the Balkan Peninsula; but they 
found their hopes of aggrandizement thwarted by their 
powerful confederate, who sought to gain the supremacy 
for himself and to subject all the races of that region to his 
autocratic will. In the summer of 1918 they perceived that 
the Teutonic League could not win the war, and that the 
time was approaching when they could emancipate them- 
selves from the thraldom it exercised over them. Bulgaria 
was still at peace with America, and the United States 
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Minister remained in Sofia. The Entente had thus accurate 
information of affairs there. The allied armies in Macedonia 
were now under the command of General Franchet d’Es- 
pérey ; and on the 15th September they attacked in force. 
The Bulgarians, though holding defensible ground, made only 
slight resistance, they were soon defeated, and on the 26th 
they sued for peace. Three days later they accepted the 
terms imposed upon them, and when these were ratified by 
the Allied Governments, on the 3oth, the war as far as they 
were concerned came to an end. The Germans were 
greatly depressed by this event, and Ludendorff remarks 
that he had ‘no illusions about the seriousness of the 
situation created by the collapse of Bulgaria’. But this 
appears to be rather an excuse, for Germany was already 
doomed, and she was to meet her fate on the Western Front 
not in Macedonia. The surrender of Bulgaria produced no 
doubt a considerable moral effect among the belligerent 
nations, but it came too late in the day to exercise any 
military influence on the course of hostilities. Yet King 
Ferdinand had rendered an all-important service to the 
Kaiser—a greater service than could have been expected 
from so small a nation. He had for several years been 
allowed to immobilize powerful British and French con- 
tingents, whose presence was urgently required in that 
theatre where the real issues of the world war were alone to 
be decided. 
1 Ludendorff, ii. 715. 
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Scheme for finishing the war. Order of battle. Franco-American attack. 
British force the Canal du Nord ; operations of the Guards. Attack by 
the Allies in Flanders. British break through the Hindenburg Line. 
Enemy applies for an armistice. Death of Lord Falmouth, succeeded by 
Sir Alfred Codrington. Second Battle of Le Cateau. Cambrai, Laon, 
Lille, reoccupied. Belgian coast cleared of the enemy. Battle of the 
Selle. Demoralization of the Germans. 


I 


HEN the result of the Second Battle of the Marne 

was no longer in doubt, Marshal Foch convened a 
meeting of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief to discuss with 
them the problem how best to exploit the success that was 
then about to be gained. The conference was held on the 
23rd July, when he allotted certain tasks to their respective 
armies with a view to disengaging the strategic railways which 
the enemy had interrupted or was then threatening to seize. 
General Pétain was already in process of freeing the Paris— 
Verdun line that runs through Chateau Thierry ; and later 
on, in September, General Pershing, assisted by some 
French divisions, secured possession of the Verdun—Com- 
mercy-Nancy line which was blocked at St. Mihiel. Prior 
to the conference Sir Douglas Haig was preparing for the 
Battle of Amiens, which, as we have seen relieved the main 
line Paris-Amiens to the Channel Ports from danger, and 
developed into a series of operations that forced the 
Germans not only to relax their hold in the valley of the 
Lys, but also drove them back in confusion into the Hinden- 
burg fortified zone ; while the French on his right broke 
into the southern extremity of that formidable system in the 
valley of the Aisne. Hence, before the American victory at 
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St. Mihiel had been achieved, the Generalissimo relying on 
the immense advantages already secured, arranged how 
further to conduct hostilities to bring about a decision at 
the earliest possible moment. The plan adopted was not 
elaborated without close consultation with the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at whose instance some important modifi- 
cations were made in it—mainly in order to convert it into 
a general converging movement by the combined allied 
hosts on the vital points held by the enemy in the countries 
he had invaded. On the 3rd September the French Marshal 
issued his directions to the Allies, which contemplated that 
four convergent and simultaneous offensives should be 
launched as follows from right to left : 

1. By the Americans west of the Meuse in the direction 
of Mézieéres. 

2. By the French west of Argonne in close co-operation 
with the American attack and with the same general 
objectives. 

3. By the British on the St. Quentin-Cambrai front in the 
general direction of Maubeuge ; and 

4. By Belgian and Allied forces in Flanders in the direction 
of Ghent. 

North of Verdun and then stretching well to the west of it 
lies the difficult country of the Ardennes, and it was hoped 
that the Germans would be driven into it where they could 
not maintain their armies. Their principal supplies of all sorts 
came from the Rhine through Liége, Namur, Maubeuge, 
and thence south to Laon through St. Quentin. There are 
also several railways converging from the east on Metz ; 
and from this latter place the enemy’s very important 
lateral communications were served by the line which runs 
close to the Belgian frontier past Montmédy, Méziéres, 
Hirson, Aulnoye, Maubeuge, and thence to Lille. The 
British thrust was intended to strike at Maubeuge, in 
order to reach these communications on which the invaders 
depended for the prosecution of hostilities. It was also 
expected that they would weaken their forces in Flanders 
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inorder tosafeguard the St. Quentin-Cambrai position which 
covered the road towards Maubeuge, and that a surprise 
attack would constrain them to evacuate the Belgian coast. 
Success in any one of these four offensives might compel 
them to withdraw to the line of the Meuse.!' But the very 
large share of the fighting necessary to carry out this great 
scheme had to fall upon the British armies, who were con- 
fronted by the Hindenburg fortress, where the defences 
were most highly organized and well prepared to resist 
assault. It stood frowning before them barring the way to 
their objective, and it would have to be stormed and 
destroyed before any advance could be made. Sir Douglas 
Haig understood thoroughly the onerous character of the 
part which was assigned to him in the proposed programme 
designed to annihilate the enemy’s forces on the Western 
Front, and he did not embark in it without very mature 
consideration. He was well aware of the stimulating effect 
which an unsuccessful attack on their powerful stronghold 
would produce upon the moral of the Germans ; a failure 
to overwhelm it would be likely to revive the drooping 
spirits of their people and troops, and entail a serious set- 
back to the allied cause. They had certainly suffered heavy 
losses during the recent battles since the 8th August ; far 
more than his own forces had sustained. But his casualties 
in this period had amounted to nearly 200,000 men, and 
though all ranks under him were eager to be led forward and 
were confident of winning, yet his units were not up to 
establishment and his fighting strength had again fallen to 
a low standard. Nor was the message he had just received 
from his Government calculated to help him when he had 
a most momentous and anxious decision to make. He had, 
however, carefully weighed the chances surrounding the 
contemplated operation, and finding them sufficiently 
favourable to justify his action, he bravely persisted in his 
intention to attack the obstacle in front of him. A brilliant 
success was the result; it was the deciding factor that 
1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 21st Dec. 1918. 
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brought the war to an end. English history will record with 
pride that speedy victory was achieved by the fortitude and 
masterly ability of a British Commander in the face of very 
serious and exceptional difficulties. 

The colossal battle which ensued extended from the 
Meuse to the Belgian coast on an immense front of some 
two hundred and fifty miles. It has received no actual 
name, and as it embraced so enormous a tract of country 
and was fought both upon French and Belgian soil, it is 
not easy to find a designation to individualize it by some 
title satisfactory to the allied armies engaged in it and to 
the two nations on whose territories it took place. It was 
arranged that the American and French offensives were to 
begin simultaneously on the morning of the 26th September, 
and that the British assault was to be launched on the 27th 
by an advance of the First and Third armies. The move- 
ment in Flanders was then to start on the 28th, and the 
attack by the Fourth Army on the 29th; while the troops 
holding the line in the intervening spaces were to support 
vigorously these four principal onslaughts. By this time 
the British Expeditionary Force was again formed into five 
armies ; and General Sir William Birdwood, K.C.B., was 
appointed to command the new Fifth Army which was 
interposed between the First and Second, from a point south 
of Lens to the River Lys. The bulk of the enemy’s forces 
were concentrated in the centre of the great battle front 
from the north of Douai to the St. Gobain massif, for it was 
in this district that he had most to fear from the activity of 
the Allies. This will be seen from the following summary 
of the military situation in respect to the troops that were 
opposed to each other. But before giving it, it may be well 
to observe that it does not represent the exact numbers that 
fought against each other in the various fields of operations, 
for in certain places the boundaries of the allied formations 
were not quite conterminous with those of the hostile 
formations. As an instance of this it may be stated that 
a few more divisions confronted the Fourth, Third, and 
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First British Armies than the summary shows, and to that 
extent the enemy’s power of resistance to the Allies was 
lessened on both flanks of this Group. 

On the 25th September the contending forces were 
disposed as follows on the Western Front from south to 
north :! 

On the extreme right of the line General de Castelnau’s 
Group of French Armies took post from the Swiss frontier 
to the River Moselle, consisting of nineteen divisions, of 
which four were American.’ He was opposed by Duke 
Albrecht of Wiirtemberg’s Group numbering twenty-two 
divisions, including one which was Austrian, and a cavalry 
division ; many of these formations were Landwehr troops. 

Next to de Castelnau stood the American Group under the 
command of General Pershing. Eight of his divisions, 
newly arrived and without much war experience, together 
with three French divisions, held the line in a quiet sector 
up to the Meuse. From the Meuse to the west of the 
Argonne Forest there were thirteen United States and four 
French divisions; and this force was to undertake the 
American offensive. Opposed to General Pershing was 
General von Gallwitz’ German Group, consisting of a de- 
tachment of eleven divisions under General Fuchs, east of 
the river ; and west of it of the German Fifth Army (von 
Frangois), seven divisions. Each of these two formations 
included an Austrian division. 

General Maistre’s French Group came next, composed 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Command, ii. 313 et seq. 

2 The rifle strength of the American divisions was more than double 
that of the French divisions ; thirteen of the former were numerically 
equal to thirty of the latter. (Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, ii. 314.) 

3 The United States troops on both banks of the Meuse, then known 
as the First American Army, began to assemble at the end of August 
near Ligny, ten miles south-east of Bar le Duc. Later, in the middle of 
October, the Second American Army was formed east of the Meuse under 
General R. L. Bullard, head-quarters at Toul. The command of the First 
American Army was then transferred to Lieutenant-General Hunter 
Ligget, General Pershing remaining as before Commander-in-Chief of 
the whole of the United States Expeditionary Force serving in Europe. 
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of the Fourth Army (Gouraud), twenty-seven divisions, in 
the Champagne district, which was to carry out the main 
part of the French offensive ; and of the Fifth Army (Berthe- 
lot), sixteen divisions, of which two were Italian, to a point 
north-east of Soissons ; moreover, three cavalry divisions 
were in reserve in this Group. Opposed to Maistre, the 
German Crown Prince had under him a Group of three 
German armies ; the Third (von Einem), nine divisions ; 
the First (von Mudra), twelve divisions ; and the Seventh 
(von Eberhardt), twelve divisions. 

Then came General Fayolle’s French Group up to 
St. Quentin. On the right the Tenth Army (Mangin), 
nineteen divisions ; on the left the First Army (Debeney), 
eighteen divisions. Opposed to Fayolle were two German 
armies of General von Boehn’s Group; the Ninth (von 
Carlowitz), twenty-four infantry and one cavalry divisions ; 
and the Eighteenth (von Hutier), eighteen divisions. 

Next stood the British Group. On the right the Fourth 
Army (Rawlinson), fifteen divisions, two of them American, 
and a cavalry division; in the centre the Third Army 
(Byng), fifteen divisions ; and on the left the First Army 
(Horne), fourteen infantry and two cavalry divisions. These 
three armies were to undertake the British offensive. Three 
French cavalry divisions were moving northwards into 
Flanders behind our First Army. Opposed to our forces 
in this sector there were the German Second Army (von der 
Marwitz) of von Boehn’s Group, twenty-seven divisions, 
and their Seventeenth Army (von Below) of the Bavarian 
Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Group, twenty-six divisions ; 
each of these hostile formations had in addition a cavalry 
division. The British Group continued northwards. The 
Fifth Army (Birdwood) consisted of eight divisions, of 
which one was Portuguese. It was opposed by the German 
Sixth Army (von Quast) of the Rupprecht Group, eleven 
divisions. 

Lastly, the British Second Army (Plumer) was posted 
from the Lys to Ypres, and consisted of eleven divisions, of 
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which one was Portuguese; and on his left stood the 
Belgians as far as the coast, thirteen divisions, with the 
French Sixth Army (Degoutte), two divisions in reserve. 
The greater part of this combined force was to carry out the 
Flanders offensive under the command of H.M. the King 
of the Belgians. Opposed stood the German Fourth Army 
(von Arnim), also belonging to the Rupprecht Group, 
fifteen divisions. 


26th. At 5.25 a.m. on the 26th September the Franco-American 


attack was launched, after a very heavy bombardment that 
lasted with ever growing intensity during the night, on a 
combined front of some forty-four miles, extending from 
the Meuse to the south of Auberive on the river Suippes, 
which flowing nearly parallel to the Vesle joins the Aisne 
less than three miles above Berry au Bac. The Americans 
moved with nine divisions in line, and sweeping on with 
great dash and determination they speedily drove the enemy 
back along the left bank of the Meuse, and gained some 
seven miles of country in that section of the field. Less 
progress was made to the west where the difficulties of the 
advance were greater, especially in the Argonne. But here, 
too, and, in short, along their whole front they carried the line 
forward, and were in firm communication with the French 
on their left flank. The French were now operating in a 
district that was well known to them in the summer of 1915, 
when they made a strenuous effort to drive the invaders out 
of the Champagne and to deprive them of the use of the 
Grand Pré-Bezancourt railway. Since then the entrench- 
ments had been much strengthened, and the natural lie of 
the ground facilitated defensive action. Gouraud pressed 
forward with four Corps and at once made rapid progress, 
forcing the Germans to fall back some two to three miles. 
The enemy appears to have been taken by surprise, not 
expecting to be so violently assailed, and by nightfall he lost 
12,000 prisoners. During the next few days he recovered 
from the shock he received, but the French continued to 
move steadily if slowly forward. The position, however, on 
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the front of the Americans was at first somewhat obscure ; 
for, unaccustomed to the new conditions of modern warfare, 
they allowed their fine enthusiasm to carry them farther 
than prudence warranted, while their organization not being 
complete they experienced some difficulties with their 
communications and supplies. Nevertheless they main- 
tained a hold on most of their gains, and by the 28th they 
could claim a large share of the 18,000 prisoners captured 
up to that date. By the end of the month the French reached 
the neighbourhood of Montbois, which lies to the west of 
Grand Pré, some seven miles north of their original 
front ; and both they and Pershing’s troops had definitely 
overrun the first line of the enemy’s defences, though 
neither had yet broken into his powerful reserve system 
which lay beyond, which was a more recent continuation 
of the stronger fortifications originally constructed in the 
autumn of 1916. These operations had the further effect 
of compelling the Germans to send reinforcements to 
that area. 

The principal assault on the centre of the enemy’s re- 
sistance, on that part of the Hindenburg Line between 
St. Quentin and Cambrai, was to be made by the Fourth 
Army. But hostile batteries of artillery were established on 
a plateau where they could jeopardize its success, and where 
they could not be reached by our fire from the south or 
south-west. In order, therefore, to bring our forces up to 
a position where they would be able to support the assault 
and dominate the plateau, the Third and First Armies were 
ordered to attack on the 27th September. With a view to 
deceiving the enemy a heavy bombardment opened on the 
whole front of these three armies in the previous night, and 
at zero, which was fixed at 5.20 a.m., the IVth, VIth, 
XVIIth, and the Canadian Corps, with some sixty-five 
tanks, advanced on a front of about thirteen miles from 
Gouzeaucourt on the right to the neighbourhood of Sauchy 
Lestrée—a village situated near the floods of the Sensée 
river covering Douai, and just north of the Arras-Cambrai 
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main road, fifteen miles distant from Arras.1_ The operation 
was not accomplished without much difficulty, for on the 
left and centre of the battle front the Germans had en- 
trenched themselves behind the Canal du Nord, which was 
a formidable obstacle, and to force it was a serious under- 
taking. North of Inchy it was full of water, and no passage 
could be made there in the face of the enemy. About 
Meeuvres, however, it was dry, but it was of considerable 
width and ran through a cutting twenty to twenty-five feet 
deep—looking as a modern London road would appear if 
viewed from the house tops ;? the ground approaching it, 
moreover, was without cover and open to artillery and 
machine-gun fire. Nevertheless it was deemed possible 
to force it on a comparatively narrow front in this sector, 
and when this was accomplished the obstacle could be turned 
by a divergent attack spreading out like a fan from the point 
of passage. The conditions were easier on the right of the 
battle front, for there both banks of the canal were already 
in our possession. The whole forward movement proceeded 
according to plan and was throughout a signal success. 
There was a strong resistance at Beaucamp where some 
counter-attacks developed, but in spite of them the 5th 


1 In the middle of the war a system was suddenly adopted which altered 
the old recognized way of measuring time, by the introduction of ‘ summer 
time ’, when 12 noon was called 1 p.m. The changes into ‘ summer time’ 
and back into ‘ winter or normal time ’ were made in March or April, and 
in September or October respectively—curiously enough not on fixed 
dates, but arbitrarily on variable dates and according to no defined rule. 
Hence the hours on which military events took place in the mornings and 
evenings, in spring and autumn, are liable to give an erroneous idea of the 
conditions that surrounded them; for unless we know the date when 
* summer time’ replaced ‘ normal or suntime’ and vice versa, we do not 
know whether these operations were conducted in daylight or in the dark. 
For instance, the attack on the 27th September began at 5.20 a.m., and 
under ordinary circumstances that would lead to the supposition that it 
started just before dawn. But in 1918 ‘ summer time ’ continued until the 
6th October, and 5.20 a.m. was in reality 4.20 by sun time, and therefore 
more than an hour and a half before sunrise. 

3 Str D. Haig’s Command, ii. 321. 
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and the 42nd Divisions established the right flank of the 
Third Army firmly between that place and Ribécourt (six 
miles south-west of Cambrai). Next to them on their left 
were the 62nd Division with the 3rd Division; then the 
Guards (VIth Corps), who were astride the road from 
Demicourt to Graincourt, and in whose rear stood the 2nd 
Division. The Guards forced the canal in the face of heavy 
fire from machine and forward field guns, and made 
substantial progress, which will be alluded to immediately. 
To their left again was the 52nd Division (XVIIth Corps) 
south of Mceuvres ; and to the north of it the 63rd, and the 
4th and the rst Canadian Divisions stormed the obstacle in 
the early morning, with the intention of rolling up the 
Hindenburg support trench from the north southwards. 
When these crossings were gained engineer troops promptly 
threw bridges over the canal, and the difficulty which 
threatened to arrest our advance was everywhere overcome. 

The duty assigned to the Guards Division was to seize 
the high ground between Flesquitres and Premy Chapel 
which was situated about half a mile west of Marcoing ; 
the 2nd Division were then to pass through them and to 
continue the attack. The 2nd Guards Brigade were to move 
first and to occupy the Red line; this entailed a frontal 
attack to secure the passage of the canal and the capture of 
the Hindenburg support trenches about a thousand yards 
farther on. They were then ordered to hold the Red line 
from the Havrincourt-Graincourt road westwards as a 
defensive flank for the Division, until the Hindenburg 
system north of the divisional boundary and Graincourt 
village were cleared by the 52nd and 63rd Divisions. The 
1st Guards Brigade were then to pass through the 2nd in 
the Red line at zero plus one hour and fifty minutes, and to 
seize the trenches north-east and north of Flesquiéres, 
marked as the Brown line. The 3rd Guards Brigade in 
their turn to pass through the 2nd at zero plus four hours 
and thirty minutes, and to gain the divisional objective. 
The 2nd Guards Brigade forming up west of the canal had 
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the Scots Guards on the right, the rst Battalion Coldstream 
in the centre, and the Grenadiers on the left and somewhat 
refused, as they were to form the pivot on which the 
defensive flank was to be formed. The Coldstream had 
No.3 Company (2nd Lieutenant Lord Bingham) on the right, 
and No. 4 (Lieutenant W. H. Gladstone, M.C.) on the left, 
No. 2 (Captain C. H. Frisby) in support, and No. 1 (Lieu- 
tenant M. V. Buxton) in reserve. Two platoons, one from 
No. 1 Company and the other from No. 2, were detailed to 
lead the right and left columns of assault respectively, to 
facilitate the crossings, and to act as ‘ moppers up ’ during 
the further advance. When on the other side of the canal, 
No. 2 Company was to form a defensive flank facing north to 
get into touch with the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers and with 
the 52nd Division, who were expected to join us from the 
direction of Mceuvres on the eastern bank. 

The right column, with the rst Battalion Scots Guards 
on their right, were immediately successful, and pressed on 
to the objective covered by the barrage which crept forward 
according to the time-table laid down beforehand. In front 
of the left column, however, was an enemy post called the 
Mouse Post, armed with machine guns, and sited in the 
dry bed of the canal, which, though previously reconnoitred, 
proved to be stronger than was anticipated. It was well 
protected by the iron girders, broken concrete, and other 
debris of the demolished bridge that carried the Demicourt- 
Graincourt road, and there was much intact wire both in the 
cutting and in the bed of the canal which were effectively 
swept by machine-gun fire. It had not been possible to 
destroy Mouse Post by heavy trench mortars and artillery, 
and the barrage of light guns made no impression upon it. 
The leading platoon (No. 2 Company) was at once held up, 
men were killed and wounded in the wire, and five minutes 
after zero the two companies were still on the west of the 
canal under a heavy fire, and liable to lose their own barrage. 
Captain Frisby then sent 2nd Lieutenant Mallam, M.C., 
with a party to outflank the post impeding our progress, 
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while he, with three volunteers, determined to try and rush 
it. The flanking party was soon hung up in the wire, and 
unable to get on, they could do nothing to help in this 
gallant attempt to sweep away an unexpected obstruction. 
Captain Frisby, however, dashed forward with his three 
brave followers, climbed down into the canal under an 
intense point-blank machine-gun fire, managed to get 
through the wire, rushed the post, and succeeded in cap- 
turing it together with two machine guns and twelve men. 
The two companies then crossed over, reorganized, and 
pushed on—though they were still under heavy machine-gun 
fire that assailed them in rear from a large mound from 
which the enemy had not been dislodged, situated just north 
of the demolished bridge and on the west of the canal. 
They, moreover, lost their barrage, which moving forward 
as previously arranged had got ahead of them, and they had 
to advance without it. The defensive flank facing north 
was also thrown out, formed of two platoons of No. 2 Com- 
pany, and by 6.30 a.m. they got into touch with the 3rd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards who, as they advanced, kept the 
fire down from the mound just mentioned, but which 
nevertheless did considerable damage. 

When the left column came up into line with the right 
column of the Battalion, some two hundred yards from the 
objective, the progress of both was arrested by an intense 
fire from the front and from the left flank. They were in 
fact up against the Hindenburg support line, and it was 
strongly entrenched and held. By this time, at about 8 a.m., 
many of the officers and sergeants were casualties, and 
Captain Frisby, taking command, endeavoured to dislodge 
the enemy by bombing attacks. These failed owing to 
a shortage of bombs, and fresh supplies as well as trench 
mortars had to be sent for to deal with the situation. For 
some hours the position remained unaltered; our four 
companies, with a long exposed left flank to protect and 
enfiladed from both sides, were unable to make any forward 
movement. Nevertheless they held the ground they had 
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already won and repelled the counter-attacks that sought 
to drive them back. At 12.40 p.m. touch was obtained with 
some troops of the 52nd Division, whose pressure the enemy 
began to feel. At the same time a party of the Grenadiers 
on our left crossed the canal in order to ease the situation, 
and going six hundred yards across the open captured 
a machine gun, an officer, and some men. We were then 
able to rush a machine-gun post which had given a great 
deal of trouble in the earlier part of the day, and found six 
dead men in it, but the rest of the garrison and the gun had 
escaped. When, a little later, a fresh supply of bombs and 
two Stokes mortars were brought up to the front our 
leading companies made some further progress ; but the 
resistance was still very strong, and a tank which was 
expected to overcome it did not arrive. The fight con- 
tinued without this help until 4.45 p.m., when the Germans, 
who had maintained their trenches with much resolution, 
were worn out; they put up the white flag and surren- 
dered. The booty captured during the day came to over 
300 prisoners, including eight officers, one a battalion 
commander, more than thirty machine guns, two heavy 
minenwerfers, and eight light trench mortars. Our own 
wounded suffered much during this engagement ; it was 
found impossible to remove them to the dressing station 
for more than seven hours on account of the intense 
fire that swept the whole ground on the east side of 
the canal. The losses in the Battalion were 151 all ranks, 
as follows : 


Killed in action or died of wounds: three officers ; Lieutenant 
W. H. Gladstone, M.C., and 2nd Lieutenants H. D. Ritchie 
and E. A. W. Crosse ; and thirty other ranks. 

Wounded : six officers ; Major Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C. (slight), 
Captain C. H. Frisby, M.C. (slight), Lieutenant E. B. C. 
Woodbury, and 2nd Lieutenants Lord Bingham, W. N. Roe, 
and C. Fitzherbert-Brockholes; and one hundred and 
twelve other ranks. 


The duty to be done by the Battalion had now been com- 
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pleted, and at 6 p.m. they marched to the Boursies area to 
billets in the east end of that village. 

The rst Guards Brigade formed up west of the canal 
with the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in front, the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers in support, and the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream in reserve, and moved according to plan to 
reach the Red Line at zero plus one hour and fifty 
minutes, when they passed through the 1st Battalion Scots 
Guards, then somewhat farther forward than our 1st Bat- 
talion, who were defending the exposed left flank of the 
Guards attack. The 2nd Battalion Coldstream left their 
assembly trenches nearly an hour before zero and arrived 
at the canal at 6.20 a.m.; they immediately crossed it by 
companies in artillery formation, but unfortunately lost 
some casualties by a heavy barrage which the enemy put 
down and through which they had to pass. They reached 
their reserve position in the Hindenburg support line up to 
time and replaced the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers who had 
pushed forward. It was, however, seen that Graincourt 
was still in the hands of the enemy, the attack of the 63rd 
Division having been held up. No. 1 Company (Captain 
C. P. Blacker, M.C.) and No. 2 (Captain A. Briggs) were in 
a trench called Summer Lane, some thirteen hundred yards 
east of the canal; No. 3 Company (Lieutenant A. N. 
Howard) and No. 4 (Captain C. Sutton Nelthorpe, M.C.) 
were then sent farther to the left to secure that flank of the 
Brigade, where they were within bombing distance of a 
hostile party occupying trenches immediately to the north 
of them. Posts were established on the bank east of Summer 
Lane, from which covering fire by Lewis guns could be 
brought to bear on enemy machine-gun and bombing posts 
in the vicinity of Sark Post, held by the Germans north- 
west of Summer Lane. A good deal of fighting took place 
in this quarter, during which a bombing party under 
Lieutenant J. W.S. Lane defeated one of the counter-attacks 
launched against us. The enemy was still clinging tena- 
ciously to his positions at Graincourt, and it was not until 
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late in the day that the 63rd Division captured it. Shortly 
before this occurred some British troops who were operating 
against that village attacked and cleared the ground to the 
east of it. Thereupon Lieutenant Howard sent a party 
round the Germans near Sark Post, who then surrendered 
with three machine guns, the prisoners captured being five 
officers and fifty other ranks. The remainder retreated 
towards Graincourt, and the Lewis guns of Nos. 1 and 
2 Companies made good practice on them as they fled. When 
Graincourt was taken the enemy, thoroughly disorganized, 
retired up the slopes east of the village. The 1st Guards 
Brigade remained where they were for the night, and next 
morning they were withdrawn west of the canal to Grayling 
Post area a thousand yards south-east of Boursies. 
Meanwhile the 3rd Guards Brigade passed through the 
1st Brigade, and pressed on to the divisional objective. A 
very gallant attempt was made to reach it, and at one time it 
was thought that we had gained it ; but owing to the fact 
that the divisions posted on our left waited until the Hinden- 
burg support line was rolled up from the north, their 
advance could not be as rapid as that of the Guards. Hence, 
a large part of the latter were necessarily engaged in the 
defence of their long exposed flank, and our final position 
at the end of the day could not be as far forward as had 
originally been expected. Nevertheless the 3rd Brigade 
reached a position up to Orival Wood somewhat more than 
a mile short of Premy Chapel, and they disorganized the 
enemy’s defences in that locality, whereby they lightened 
the task of the 2nd Division who followed on to con- 
tinue the offensive next day. In an order issued on 
the 28th General Matheson observed that ‘ he was greatly 
impressed with the manner in which the 2nd Guards 
Brigade captured the Hindenburg support line against a 
very stout defence, and with the vigour and determination 
of the rst and 3rd Brigades in closing up in turn behind the 
leading Brigade and carrying through their share in the 
advance. He fully realized the very exacting conditions 
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by which the whole operation was marked owing to the long 
open flank on the left and the narrowness of the front at 
Flesquiéres. He wished particularly to convey to all ranks of 
the 1st Battalion Grenadier and 1st Battalion Welsh Guards 
his admiration of the splendid gallantry of their advance 
along Premy Chapel ridge.’ The 4th Battalion Coldstream 
(Pioneers) were engaged during the 27th on the approaches 
leading to the canal and in helping to throw bridges over it, 
and they captured five and twenty prisoners found in the dug- 
outs on the eastern bank. On the right of the Guards the 3rd 
Division gained possession of Ribécourt and Flesquiéres ; and 
on their left the 52nd Division were on the high ground over- 
looking Graincourt, while the 57th Division passing through 
them reached the neighbourhood of Fontaine Notre Dame, 
where the 2nd Guards Brigade fought a memorable battle 
in November 1917. Moreover, the 3rd Canadian Division 
occupied the whole of Bourlon Wood. Farther north the 
ist Canadian and the r1th Divisions took Haynecourt, and 
the latter troops seized Epinoy on the Douai-Cambrai road 
and Oisy le Verger. On our extreme left the 56th Division 
of the XXIInd Corps having cleared Sauchy Lestrée, moved 
on towards Palluel. On this day the Third and First Armies 
successfully broke through the enemy’s defences on the Canal 
du Nord and penetrated some four miles through his fortified 
positions, capturing 10,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 
The losses of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards in 
this engagement came to 509 all ranks, including : 
Killed in action : 2nd Lieutenant E. G. St. C. Chance ; and ten 
other ranks. 
Wounded: Captains C. P. Blacker, M.C., and C. Sutton Nel- 
thorpe, M.C. (slight), and Lieutenants M. W. J. Biddulph, 
G. Stubley, C. J. B. Symon, and A. D. Cross (slight) ; and 
forty-two other ranks. 


There were five casualties in the 4th Battalion (Pioneers), 
two killed in action and three wounded, all of them other 
ranks. Moreover, the Coldstream had to deplore the loss 
of Brigadier-General G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O., D.S.O., 
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commanding the 3rd Guards Brigade, who fell while 
reconnoitring the ground over which his battalions were to 
advance. He served in the Regiment all through the war 
until promoted Brigadier, was wounded three times, and 
commanded the 2nd Battalion for several months. His 
death was greatly regretted by the Major-General and by 
all ranks. He was succeeded by Brigadier-General C. P. 
Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., of the Coldstream Guards, 
who was transferred from the command of the rs5oth 
Infantry Brigade. The casualties of the Guards Division 
were 59 officers and 948 other ranks, and the prisoners they 
captured amounted to 728, of whom 25 were officers. The 
following message was sent to General Matheson : ! 

The corps commander desires you to express to all ranks of the 
Guards Division his admiration of the brilliant manner in which 
they carried out their share of to-day’s operations. 

The 27th September is also notable in the annals of the 
Regiment, for on that day two more awards of the Victoria 
Cross were added to its Roll of Honour : to Captain C. H. 
Frisby, the sixth award during the war, and to No. 20810, 
Lance-Corporal T. N. Jackson, the seventh award. The 
conspicuous bravery, leadership, and devotion to duty dis- 
played by Captain Frisby have already been alluded to, also 
his gallant conduct when he organized the defence of the 
left wing of the Battalion, held up for many hours by a 
powerful enemy in strong entrenchments on our front and 
open flank. It has not, however, been yet mentioned that, 
while rushing the German post on the east bank of the 
canal, he was wounded by a bayonet in the leg, and not- 
withstanding he remained at duty throughout the day, 
thereby giving a splendid example to all ranks. Corporal 
Jackson was the first to volunteer to follow Captain Frisby 
when Mouse Post was rushed. Later in the morning he 
was the first to jump into a German trench which his platoon 
had to clear, and after doing further excellent service he was 
unfortunately killed ; throughout the day until he fell this 

1 History of the Guards Division in the Great War, 1915-18, ii. 181. 
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young non-commissioned officer showed the greatest valour 
and devotion to duty, and set an inspiring example to all.? 
Next day, the 28th September, the Guards were relieved 
by the 2nd Division, who were following close behind them 
to carry on the attack, and moved to the Doignies area, 
which included Boursies, where they remained for a few 
days’ training until called up again for another tour of duty 
at the front. The advance continued on the battle-field with 
a view to extend the successes already gained there, and by 
nightfall divisions of the Third and First Armies had taken 
Gouzeaucourt and Marcoing, where they established them- 
selves on the east bank of the Scheldt canal ; farther north 
the 2nd Division captured Noyelles and had a small detach- 
ment across the same canal. To the north again, Fontaine 
Notre Dame and Sailly, close to the outskirts of Cambrai, 
were in our possession as well as Palluel ; and Aubencheul 
au Bac on the Sensée canal was entered on our northern 
flank. Everything was now ready for the assault which was 
to be carried out by the Fourth Army on the Hindenburg 
fortified zone between St. Quentin and Cambrai, and which 
was delivered on the 29th ; but as on this day, the 28th, the 
offensive was launched in Flanders under the command of 
H.M. the King of the Belgians, it will be well to allude to it 
first. The combined attack conducted by six divisions of 
the XIXth and IInd Corps, both of the Second Army on 
the right, and by the Belgians on the left, began without 
preliminary bombardment at 5.30 a.m., the British on a 
front of some four and a half miles south of the Ypres— 
Zonnebeke road. A rapid and brilliant success was imme- 
diately scored, and the enemy, who was very weak in that 
area, was driven from the high ground east of Ypres, where 
in the autumn of 1917 the fiercely contested battle of 
Passchendaele had been fought. By the end of the day our 
line was carried forward from the Ypres—Comines canal just 
north of Houthem through Zandvoorde to Becelaere, while 
the Belgians established themselves in Zonnebeke, Poel- 
1 See Appendix No. 2. 
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cappelle, and in the Houthulst Forest. South of the main 
attack troops of the Second Army advanced to St. Yves 
north of Ploegsteert Wood to the outskirts of Messines, and 
captured Wytschaete and the ridge running to the canal 
north of Hollebeke. Further progress was impeded, not so 
much by the resistance of the enemy as by the terrible 
devastation which the ebb and flow of four years of constant 
warfare had inflicted on that unhappy district.. Operations 
none the less proceeded with great vigour and at little cost. 
By the evening of the 1st October our troops, having cleared 
the left bank of the Lys from Comines southwards, were 
pressing the Germans close up to Wervicq, thence to the 
village of Gheluwe, two miles north-west of Menin, and 
on to Ledeghem, through which pass the main road and 
railway between Menin and Roulers; from this point 
our Belgian Allies carried the line forward past Moorslede, 
Staden, to Dixmude. In this successful thrust the Second 
Army captured nearly 5,000 prisoners and 100 guns, and 
the Belgians took about 6,000 more and about 200 guns. 
We may now return to the scene of Rawlinson’s opera- 
tions. The principal defences of the Hindenburg system 
between Bantouzelle and St. Quentin were constructed 
along the Scheldt canal, and they were skilfully placed so 
as to deny us effective artillery positions whence to attack 
them. In connecting the valley of the Scheldt with that 
of the Somme, the canal runs through deep cuttings, in 
places some sixty feet in depth, and just south of Vendhuille 
it passes through a tunnel 6,000 yards long, emerging at 
Bellicourt, where the cuttings gradually become shallower, 
until it reaches Bellenglise ; at this latter place it is almost 
on level ground, and farther on it was dry. South of Belli- 
court there were two heavily wired lines of continuous 
trench on the west of the canal, parallel to it and at an 
average distance from it of 2,000 and 1,000 yards re- 
spectively ; but the main defences lay immediately on the 
other bank, and only in the tunnel sector were they placed 
on the west side. The slopes of the cuttings were honey- 
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combed with numerous tunnelled dug-outs and concrete 
shelters, and along the top there were concealed well-sited 
and well-protected machine-gun emplacements. The tunnel 
itself was used to afford cover to resting troops and to the 
garrisons of the trenches during a bombardment, and its 
interior was connected by shafts with the ground above, 
by which the defences could be quickly manned when 
necessary. Behind this system and about 4,000 yards in 
rear of it, a reserve position had been constructed known as 
the Beaurevoir-Fonsomme Line, consisting of a double 
row of trenches thoroughly wired and amply provided with 
shelters and stations for machine guns. The whole of this 
fortified area, with many switch and communication 
trenches for the most part wired, with strong points, and 
with the numerous villages contained in it, all of them 
prepared for defence, formed a belt of country varying from 
7,000 to 10,000 yards in depth, which was organized by the 
employment of every available means into a most powerful 
system well meriting the great reputation attached to it. 
The enemy had already had experience of what British 
troops were capable of achieving when ordered to assail his 
defences ; yet he appears to have clung to the hope that his 
skill had at last erected an impregnable fortress not to be 
taken by assault. But this opinion, if he held it, was not 
shared by the British High Command ; and judged by the 
result, their appreciation of the military situation was the 
only sound one. 

The artillery bombardment of the Fourth Army that 
opened in the night of the 26th-27th September continued 
without intermission during the 27th and 28th to rain an 
intense stream of fire on the Hindenburg Line, which, 
driving the hostile garrisons into their deep dug-outs and 
tunnels, cut them off from their supplies of food and am- 
munition. Then on the morning of the 29th Sir Henry 
Rawlinson launched his offensive at 5.50 a.m. under a heavy 
barrage with a strong force of tanks, on a front of twelve 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 318t Dec. 1918, para. 33. 
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miles from Holnon to Vendhuille. He placed the IXth 
Corps on the right up to the north of Bellenglise ; the IInd 
American Corps (two strong divisions) opposite the tunnel 
sector ; the IIIrd Corps on the left where the canal runs 
through deep cuttings ; and the Australian Corps in close 
reserve in the centre of his line. The Third and First 
Armies prolonged the battle northwards to the Sensée river, 
making the British front more than thirty miles in length ; 
while the First French Army continued the attack in the 
St. Quentin sector to the south. The palm of victory was 
rightly bestowed upon the 46th Division, who rapidly 
accomplished the task allotted to them. By a splendidly 
organized attack, executed with true British valour and 
with brilliant success, they crossed the canal at Bellenglise 
—swimming, wading, or by the foot bridges the enemy had 
no time to destroy—seized the village and trenches beyond, 
and captured as many as 4,000 prisoners and 70 guns. This 
fine operation was most gallantly led by the 137th Infantry 
Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General J. V. Campbell, 
V.C., of the Coldstream Guards. The 32nd Division 
passing through the 46th Division took Lehaucourt and 
Magny la Fosse. On their right the rst and 6th Divisions 
advanced towards Le Tronquoy, and in touch with the 32nd 
gained possession of the west end of a shorter tunnel 
through which the canal runs at that point. In the centre 
the 3oth American Division stormed Bellicourt and entered 
Nauroy. Farther north, however, the 27th American 
Division, coming unfortunately under heavy enfilade fire, 
were unable to get so far forward ; but pressing on with great 
gallantry they reached Bony, where a bitter struggle ensued 
which spread on the whole of the American front. Then 
the 5th and 3rd Australian Divisions moving up close 
behind, the two Corps (Americans and Australians) were 
soon heavily engaged, and after a prolonged and severe fight 
they effectively broke through the enemy’s defences in the 
southern half of the tunnel sector. Again, to the north the 
IlIrd Corps cleared the slopes above Vendhuille and its 
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divisions established themselves on the west bank of the 
canal ; the passage over the deep cuttings was to be made 
by other means than by a direct and costly assault. By the 
end of the day troops of the Fourth Army had penetrated 
through the Hindenburg Line on a front of five miles. On 
their left the Third Army attacked between Vendhuille and 
Marcoing, captured Masniéres and the crossings over the 
Scheldt canal from there to the outskirts of Cambrai, and 
in conjunction with the First Army pressed on more closely 
round that important town. 

Next day the breach in the enemy’s fortress was enlarged 
by the capture of Le Tronquoy and the smaller tunnel close 
by, and the Germans, fearing to be cut off, evacuated Villers 
Guislain and Gonnelieu, and retreated behind the Scheldt 
canal. On the rst October the French regained possession 
of St. Quentin ; and the [Xth and Australian Corps made 
further progress in the direction of the Beaurevoir—Fon- 
somme reserve line. In the area farther north the New 
Zealand and the 3rd Divisions took Crévecceur and Rumilly, 
which was bristling with machine guns, and the encircling 
movement continued north, west, and to the south of 
Cambrai. On the 3rd the s5oth Division drove the enemy 
out of Gouy and Le Catelet, and a breach was made in the 
reserve line by the capture of Ramicourt. In the next two 
days the breach was widened, and on the sth we had firm 
possession of the line from Beaurevoir to Montbrehain. 
Meanwhile our advance threatened to cut the Germans off 
on the high ground they held between Le Catelet and 
Crévecoeur, and they were now compelled to evacuate it, 
with the result that the right of the Third Army crossed the 
canal and occupied the Hindenburg Line to the east of it, 
in this sector also where the cuttings were deep. On this 
day the whole of the German fortified zone was finally 
ruptured, and during these operations we captured 36,000 
prisoners and 380 guns. ‘ The effect of the victory upon the 
subsequent course of the campaign was decisive. The threat 
to the enemy’s communications was now direct and instant, 
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for nothing but the natural obstacles of a wooded and 
well-watered countryside lay between our Armies and 
Maubeuge.”? 

These successes assisted our Allies elsewhere on the 
Western Front, for the fall of Maubeuge would jeopardize 
the invaders’ positions from the Meuse to the Somme. As 
therefore the British forces gained ground, so the enemy 
had to relax his hold on the line he held south of St. Quentin, 
and to yield to the strong pressure that was already brought 
to bear upon him. Mangin made substantial progress, and 
before the middle of October he regained the western end 
of the Chemin des Dames, including Soupir, well known to 
the Regiment in 1914; Berthelot had already carried the 
line across the high ground between the Vesle and the 
Aisne, and the left of Gouraud’s Army was now close to the 
German reserve defences. Events on the St. Quentin-— 
Cambrai front, added to those in Flanders, had, moreover, 
produced an immediate effect in the sector occupied by the 
Fifth Army, and early in October the Germans began an 
extensive withdrawal, falling back on the whole front from 

mee south of Lens to Armentiéres ; our line then ran generally 
“through Fresnoy-Vendin le Vieil-Erquighem—Houplines, 
onthe Lys. We thus regained the La Bassée railway triangle 
seized by the enemy in December 1914, close to Cuinchy, 

where the Guards fought in the following month. 


II 


The Kaiser’s military advisers now recognized fully not 
only that they had definitely lost the war, but also that when 
the British were established at Maubeuge it would be im- 
possible for them to extricate their troops and enormous 
impedimenta from the Western Front. They had attempted 
to construct new lines of defence in their rear, but there was 
no time to complete them, and the moral of their soldiers 
was deteriorating day by day; a stubborn resistance was 


1 Sir D. Haig’s Dispatch, 21st Dec. 1918. 
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not to be expected. Machine guns, however, were still 
powerful in the field, and the men who served them proved 
themselves to be brave and reliable. Yet our tanks were 
also formidable weapons of offence, and smoke barrages 
were very useful to us when moving to the attack. The 
German High Command were painfully conscious of the 
fact that they could not stop Sir Douglas Haig’s advance. 
Added, moreover, to the British success, they were being 
heavily pressed everywhere else in their long line of defence, 
and the American armies were rapidly developing into a 
strong force who, in conjunction with Gouraud, would 
soon drive them into the impossible district of the Ardennes. 
Their position was becoming desperate, they were threatened 
with annihilation, and very prompt steps would have to be 
taken even partially to retrieve the situation. Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg and General Ludendorff had some time 
before been obliged to remove their Head-Quarters from 
Avesnes to Spa, and on the 29th September, at a conference 
held there, they convinced the Emperor that it was urgent 
to apply at once to the President of the United States for an 
armistice. But they had the effrontery to expect that they 
could couple the proposal with a condition whereby the 
Germans were to be allowed to evacuate the occupied terri- 
tories in a regular and orderly manner ; afterwards, unless 
they were offered suitable terms of peace, hostilities to be 
resumed on German soil. At all costs the army had to be 
saved. The need of haste was pressing but a delay super- 
vened, for Count von Hertling the Chancellor resigned, and 
another Government had to be formed under Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden ; it was not until the 5th October that the 
first request for an armistice was made to President Wilson. 
Negotiations followed slowly, and the true meaning of the 
enemy’s proposals then became clear. A reply was sent to 
Berlin 14th October that no armistice could be granted that 
did not provide for the maintenance of the military supre- 
macy in the field which the Allies had gained. The Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the nations associated against the 
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Central Powers were not likely to allow themselves to be 
robbed of the advantages they had already won, or to give 
Germany the means of continuing the struggle now that she 
was definitely conquered. The war had to proceed until the 
enemy acknowledged unconditional defeat. 
During the few days that the Guards were in the Boursies— 
Doignies area a good deal of training was carried out princi- 
pally in the use of smoke barrages when an attack is being 
delivered. Drafts were received, and the following Officers 
joined : 
Ist Battalion. 2nd Lieutenants C. T. Aldridge, B. T. V. Johnson, 
Lord Romilly, and C. W. Williams. 

2nd Battalion. Captain T. D. Spencer ; Lieutenants L. Bootle- 
Wilbraham, M.C. (from 4th Battalion), L. C. M. Gibbs, and 
R. V. Martyn; 2nd Lieutenants W. M. Goodenough and H. N. 
Vintcent. 

grd Battalion. Lieutenants A. D. F. Gascoigne and C. I. P. 
Smith-Ryland ; 2nd Lieutenant J. A. Longmore. 

4th Battalion. Lieutenant J. M. Peto and 2nd Lieutenant C. W. H. 
Sutton. 

The Coldstream Band was now at the seat of war, and 
remained with the Division in this short resting period. 
The 1st Battalion Coldstream were sent on fatigue duty on 
the 1st October to work on the Flesquiéres—Ribécourt road 
under the supervision of the Royal Engineers ; much mud 
was again accumulating on the communications, and it was 
necessary to relieve the traffic. The neighbourhood was 
under shell fire, but we suffered no casualties on that day. 
On the 2nd October, however, 2nd Lieutenant P. P. Mallam, 
M.C., was reported wounded (gas)—not received on that 
day but some ten days before. On the 7th the Division were 
ordered up to the front to take part in the next forward 
movement which was to begin on the following morning, 
and were posted near Marcoing. At 10 p.m. the 1st Bat- 
talion were in trenches between Flesquitres and Marcoing, 
and found some difficulty in getting into position owing to 
the darkness and the thick belts of wire that covered the 
ground ; the 2nd Battalion left Doignies in the afternoon 
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by route march and occupied trenches near Ribécourt. On 
this day, moreover, the 3rd Battalion Coldstream were with 
the 4th Guards Brigade at Frise on the south bank of the 
Somme, five miles west of Péronne, ready to move forward 
in motor lorries in conjunction with the cavalry; open 
warfare away from prepared defences was in prospect, and 
all ranks hoped that a mobile force could now come effectively 
into action. But disappointment followed, and in the after- 
noon of the next day it seems to have been realized that 
‘the enemy’s defence was such as not to warrant the 
launching of cavalry. . . . The Brigade settled down to make 
the best of a cold night out of doors ’.t 


For one brief moment we must interrupt the narrative of 
the course of hostilities to record the death of Major- 
General Viscount Falmouth, K.C.V.O., Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, which occurred on the 1st October and 
put the Regiment into mourning. It will be remembered 
that he succeeded General Lord William Seymour early in 
1915, and his tenure of Command lasted wholly during the 
stormy period of a stupendous European war, in which he 
lost a son on the 29th October 1914, who had only just gone 
out to the front to join the 1st Battalion. Lord Falmouth 
gave his devoted and untiring attention to extend the 
activities of the Regimental institutions established for the 
relief of our Coldstream families who needed help, and he 
organized a committee to secure as far as possible the welfare 
of our prisoners, many of whom were badly treated in 
Germany and had even to be fed from home. His exertions 
to promote the comfort and well-being of all connected with 
the Regiment in these years of trouble and distress are 
remembered with gratitude, and his sad loss was deeply 
regretted by all who knew him. Unhappily he did not live 
to see the triumphant conclusion of the great conflict. It 
was reserved to his successor to welcome the Regiment back 
in England, later on in the spring of 1919. His Majesty the 
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King was graciously pleased on the znd October to appoint 
to succeed him as 24th Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
son of the late General Sir William Codrington, G.C.B., 
the 18th Colonel. 


Reverting now to operations in France, the Fourth and 


the Third Armies attacked on the 8th October at 5.10 a.m. 


and at 4.30 a.m. respectively on a front of some seventeen 
miles from the village of Sequehart, about three miles east 
of Magny la Fosse, to the south of Cambrai, while troops of 
the First French Army prolonged the battle as far south as 
St. Quentin. Aided by tanks we carried the line between 
two and three miles forward, swept over incomplete trenches 
which the enemy had been making, and gained the open 
country. The 3rd, 2nd, and 63rd Divisions on the left of 
the attack captured Séranvillers, Forenville, and Niergnies. 
On the extreme left the 57th Division made progress in the 
southern outskirts of Cambrai, and during the night their 
patrols joined hands with those of the Canadians, who 
meanwhile were pushing steadily through the northern 
outskirts ; soon afterwards the town was in our possession. 
It was obviously desirable that so important a place should 
be taken not by direct assault, but by envelopment in order 
to save it as far as possible from destruction. Nevertheless 
the Germans, in accordance with the Prussian system of 
warfare, inflicted much unnecessary damage. The resistance 
offered to our advance was more stubborn in the morning 
than it was as the day wore on ; the enemy becoming dis- 
organized retired, and our airmen reported that the roads to 
Le Cateau were blocked with his troops and transports. And 
yet many of his machine gunners stood firm, and by their 
bravery delayed our progress. The Guards were on this 
day moving up behind the fighting line. The 1st Brigade 
on the right reached the Masniéres area, and in the evening 
they relieved the 3rd Division who had been held up by 
machine-gun fire at Targette, a hamlet lying just beyond 
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Séranvillers, where the enemy counter-attacked with tanks. 
The 2nd Guards Brigade on the left relieved the 2nd Divi- 
sion at Forenville, the 3rd Brigade being in reserve east of 
Marcoing. The Coldstream were on the right of the 1st 
Brigade, the Grenadiers on the left, and the Irish Guards in 
reserve. In the 2nd Brigade the Grenadiers were on the 
right, the Coldstream on the left, and the Scots Guards in 
reserve. The New Zealanders were on the right of the 
Guards Division, and the 24th Division on our left. Owing 
to the uncertainty of the precise situation on the evening 
of the 8th October, the leading Battalions of the 1st Brigade 
were ordered to form up three hundred yards east of the 
Forenville-Targette road, and troops to the east of that line 
were instructed to withdraw before 5 a.m. of the following 
morning. 

The general advance was resumed on the gth at 5.20 a.m. 
The 2nd Battalion Coldstream, with the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers on their left divided from them by the 
Séranvillers-Targette-Wambaix road, began operations at 
4.30 a.m., nearly an hour before zero; No. 3 Company 
(Lieutenant A. N. Howard) was on the right, No. 2 (Captain 
A. Briggs) on the left, No. 4 (Captain C. Sutton Nelthorpe, 
M.C.) in support four hundred yards in rear, and No. 1 
(Lieutenant G. C. Firbank, M.C.) in reserve still farther 
back. Targette was found to be clear of the enemy, and 
Wambaix was soon taken, No. 2 Company capturing two 
machine guns there. The barrage then lifted, and the 
Battalion pushed on in a somewhat more northerly direction, 
across the Cambrai-Bohain-St. Quentin railway, into the 
villages of Estourmel and Catteniéres, the southern part of 
which was promptly seized and ‘ mopped up ’. It was then 
10 a.m., and the advance was continued in the direction of 
Boistrancourt, but the enemy was strongly posted at 
Beauvois and on the Cambrai—Le Cateau road, and the for- 
ward movement being checked, orders were given to hold 
Catteniéres, together with the road which runs through it 
south-eastwards, and so to cover the railway ; there the 
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Battalion consolidated and remained for the night. The 
advance of the left of the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers was 
resisted just short of the Le Cateau road ; at dusk, however, 
the enemy retired, and Boistrancourt on that road was 
occupied without opposition. The Irish Guards were on 
the railway line between Wambaix and Catteniéres. The 
1st Battalion Coldstream on the extreme left of the Guards 
line had No. 1 Company (2nd Lieutenant N. A. Moore, 
M.C.) on the right, No. 2 (2nd Lieutenant H. Cholmonde- 
ley) on the left, No. 4 (Lieutenant G. H. Smith, M.C.) in 
support, and No. 3 (Lieutenant W. G. G. Leveson-Gower) 
in reserve. The leading companies worked their way forward 
in the darkness to within four hundred yards of the first 
objective, and at ten minutes plus zero they captured it 
without opposition ; then they pushed on and reached the 
railway, where they took prisoners a few Germans mostly 
wounded, found in the dug-outs in the embankment. 
Pressing on, the companies crossed the Cambrai-Le Cateau 
road, and Lewis guns came effectively into action on retreat- 
ing gun limbers. The 3rd Battalion Grenadiers pushed on 
beyond Igniel, on the Le Cateau road, and established a line 
in front of it with right thrown back to conform with the 
position of the 1st Guards Brigade. The 3rd Brigade were 
at Séranvillers. Farther to the south, cavalry with the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream assisted the British advance. By 
nightfall Bohain was captured, Caudry was being attacked 
from the south, we were three miles east of Cambrai, and 
some of our troops were as far forward as two miles west 
of Le Cateau—where Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien fought the 
Germans on the 26th August 1914 in the well-remembered 
battle at the beginning of the war. The railway connecting 
Cambrai with St. Quentin through Busigny and Bohain 
was secured in the fighting of this day, and our cavalry, by 
pressing the enemy during his retreat, prevented him from 
destroying it as he was hurrying to the rear. 

For the operations on the 1oth it was arranged that one 
battalion was to advance on each brigade front, and as the 
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1st and 2nd Guards Brigades covered the VIth Corps front, 
two battalions were to undertake this duty. In consequence 
the Irish and Scots Guards passed through the other two 
units of their respective brigades, and pushed on early on 
the roth. During the day the 1st Battalion Irish Guards 
advanced through Bévillers on to Quiévy, which they seized ; 
our 2nd Battalion in close support occupied a line south- 
west of the latter village. On their left the 1st Battalion 
Scots Guards captured St. Hilaire, in touch with the 1st 
Guards Brigade, east of Quiévy ; the 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream remained in reserve at Carniéres and between it and 
Boussiéres. The 3rd Guards Brigade moved to the 
Estourmel area. For the first time for many months the 
men found themselves billetted when on duty at the front, 
in houses that were actually standing; they had at last 
reached a district outside the battle-stricken area, and they 
thus had a ready proof of the rapid strides they were now 
making towards a victorious termination of the long war. 
On the left of the Guards the neighbouring village of 
Avesnes lez Aubert was taken by the 24th Division. The 
4th Guards Brigade with the 3rd Battalion Coldstream, in 
cavalry reserve, who on the 8th were at Bellenglise, were on 
the 9th at Prémont, three miles north-west of Bohain, on 
the main road to Cambrai, and on the 1oth at Bertry on the 
Cambrai-Busigny-St. Quentin railway. The river Selle 
rises near Bohain, and flowing northwards past Le Cateau, 
Solesmes, St. Python, Haussy, and Haspres, it joins the 
Scheldt at Denain, which lies some six miles west of Valen- 
ciennes. As our forces moved eastwards during the day 
and approached this obstacle, the resistance of the enemy 
stiffened, and attempts by the cavalry to cross it had to be 
abandoned. Good progress was nevertheless made on the 
toth ; we gained the edge of Riquerval Wood, two miles 
east of Bohain, and the left bank of the Selle to near Viesly, 
and thence the line ran on to St. Hilaire, Avesnes lez Aubert, 
and on to the Scheldt at Thun St. Martin. The First 
French Army on our right was now at Bernot on the Oise, 
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two miles north of Mont d’Origny. In these operations, 
called the Second Battle of Le Cateau, twenty British infan- 
try and two cavalry divisions and one American division 
routed twenty-four German divisions and took from them 
12,000 prisoners and 250 guns. 

During the next few days our communications were 
improved, and the left wing of our forces was pushed for- 
ward to the river Selle. By the 13th we advanced up to the 
west bank as far as Haspres and established some bridge- 
heads. On the morning of the 11th the 3rd Guards 
Brigade passed through the 1st and 2nd Brigades, and 
pressing forward were fighting to get across the river at 
St. Python and to the north of it. They entered St. Python 
on the 13th, and in the evening were relieved by the rst and 
2nd Brigades, going into billets at St. Hilaire and Quiévy. 
The 2nd Battalion Coldstream, however, moved to the front 
the evening before to relieve the 1st Battalion Grenadiers. 
The 2nd Brigade in the northern sector of the divisional 
front, which extended from Solesmes up to a point half-way 
between St. Python and Haussy, had the Grenadiers on 
the right and the Scots Guards on the left, with the rst 
Battalion Coldstream in reserve at St. Vaast. On the 15th 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards were ordered to establish 
a bridgehead fifteen hundred yards north of St. Python, and 
a company having crossed in the dark at 2 a.m. dug in east 
of the river. But the enemy attacked at dawn, and working 
round the left flank opened fire at close range in enfilade ; 
this necessitated the withdrawal of the company to the 
railway, and in the evening the Battalion were relieved by 
our 1st Battalion. Meanwhile, the 4th Guards Brigade, 
still attached to the cavalry, were moved back to Gouy near 
Le Catelet, where they remained for the present. It may 
be stated here that a fortnight later they ceased to be mobile 
and returned to Creil Plage until the armistice was signed. 
The losses to the Regiment from the 8th to the 15th were less 
than usual when engaged in offensive operations, and 
amounted to 110 all ranks, as follows : 
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Ist Battalion. Killed in action or died of wounds: Lieutenant 
W. G. G. Leveson-Gower, gth; and eleven 
other ranks. 

Wounded: Captain N. Graham, 8th, and 2nd 
Lieutenants H. Cholmondeley and E. B. Mos- 
ley (slight), both 9th; and twenty-six other 
ranks. 

and Battalion. Killed in action or died of wounds: Captain 
G.R.M. Caldwell, 9th ; and five other ranks. 

Wounded : Captain C. Sutton Nelthorpe, M.C., 
15th; and fifty-five other ranks.1 

4th Battalion. Wounded: six other ranks. 

Trench-Mortar Batteries. Wounded: 2nd Lieutenant F. G. 
Taylor, gth. 


The Rev. W. H. N. Secker, M.C., Chaplain to the 1st 
Battalion Coldstream, was also wounded on the gth October. 
The death of Lieutenant Leveson-Gower is typical of so 
very many other similar cases that occurred in this cruel 
war, where a youth just budding into manhood entered the 
army, went through his training, and then arrived at the 
front to be cut off almost as soon as he got there. In 
the present instance this young Officer joined his Battalion 
full of hope and enthusiasm on the 30th September, and 
within ten short days he fell in his first encounter with the 
enemy. 

While these operations were in progress the Americans 
made an attack on the east bank of the Meuse to clear their 
right flank, and after capturing between 3,000 and 4,000 
prisoners drove the enemy back to his reserve posi- 
tions. On the west of the river they were still battling in 
conjunction with the right of Gouraud’s Fourth French 
Army in the difficult Argonne country. Strong pressure 
was thereby brought to bear on the southern flank of the 
line which the Germans were holding in France, just when 
it was being so violently assailed on its northern flank by 
Sir Douglas Haig’s vigorous blows. Held therefore in the 
south, in danger of being broken and turned in the north, 

1 Including one on the 16th. 
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and attacked in front by Mangin, by Berthelot, and by the 
left of Gouraud’s forces, the Laon salient became untenable 
and had to be vacated. On the 13th October the French 


* re-entered Laon in triumph, and the invader was driven 


back to a line which generally ran past Grand Pré, Vouziers, 
Rethel, Sissonne, Pouilly sur Serre, and on to Travécy, 
nearly two miles north of La Fére and opposite the point 
where the river Serre discharges into the Oise. From 
Travécy Debeney’s First French Army continued the line 
northwards along the Oise for fourteen miles to Bernot and 
thence on to join Rawlinson’s right wing. The enemy was 
thus still in possession of a small but sharp salient that 
abutted into the French positions—almost an equilateral 
triangle, sides from ten to fourteen miles long, and angles 
situated at Pouilly, Travécy, and Bernot. Immediately to the 
north of the main British thrust on the Le Cateau battle front, 
the Germans also found themselves in great difficulties, and 
being heavily pressed by the left wing of the First and by the 
right of the Fifth Armies, they were compelled to retreat. 
By the evening of the same day, the 13th, our troops had 
reached the neighbourhood of Douai, and were close to the 
Sensée and the Haute Deule canals, from Arleux, which 
lies just north of Palluel, to Vendin le Vieil. 

Meantime the Allies in Flanders had been busily engaged 


> in repairing and in organizing their traffic routes in the 


devastated area, and the attack which had been delayed by 
defective communications was resumed on the 14th Octo- 
ber. Again it was completely successful, and very rapid 
progress was immediately made. By the 16th seven divisions 
of the XIth, XTXth, and IInd Corps gained possession of 
the left bank of the Lys as far as Harlebeke, three miles 
below Courtrai, and both Roulers and Thourout were taken. 
The enemy had now to withdraw not only from the Belgian 
coast, but also from Lille, where he was in danger from the 
north as well as from our advance to Le Cateau and from 
the pressure of the Fifth Army. On the 17th Ostend was 
found to be vacated and was reoccupied by its rightful 
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owners. On the same day the 8th Division of the VIIIth 
Corps entered Douai, and the 57th and 59th Divisions of 
the XIth Corps were on the outskirts of Lille. Next day we 
were in Lille and were enthusiastically welcomed by the 
inhabitants ; and pressing on, the goth and 51st Divisions 
of the XVth Corps entered Roubaix and Tourcoing, carrying 
the line forward far to the east of those towns. Two days later, 
Bruges and Zeebrugge having been captured, the whole of 
the Belgian coast was clear of the hated invaders. On their 
expulsion from it the Allies were on the Lys up to Deynze, 
nine miles south-west of Ghent, and thence along the canal 
that leads to Zeebrugge up to the Dutch frontier where 
their northern flank rested. Farther south British forces 
pushed steadily forward, and on the 22nd they reached the 
general line of the Scheldt, from Valenciennes, past Tournai, 
to the canal which joins that river with the Lys from a point 
a little above Avelghem on the former to just below Courtrai 
on the latter. Thus at last, after four years’ strenuous war- 
fare, we wrested from the grasp of the Germans the coast of 
Belgium with its dangerous submarine and aerial base, and 
we recovered for France one of her principal industrial 
centres. Both nations had suffered much because these 
areas had fallen into the enemy’s hands almost at the very 
commencement of the great international struggle. 

The next forward movement in the Le Cateau sector was 
to begin on the 17th October by the Fourth Army, and to 
be continued a few days later by the Third and a part of the 
First Armies. The object was to push on to the general line 
from the Sambre-Oise canal in the neighbourhood of Land- 
recies, where the Guards fought their first battle of the 
war, past the west edge of the Forét de Mormal, to Valen- 
ciennes. We would then be getting into effective artillery 
range of the Méziéres-Hirson-Maubeuge railway at the 
important junction near Aulnoye. In preparation for this 
advance, which entailed the forcing of the river Selle, 
several minor operations were undertaken to establish bridge- 
heads across it. On the 16th October the rst Battalion Cold- 
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stream were, as we have already seen, holding the line near 
St. Python. No. 1 Company (Captain A. G. Salisbury- 
Jones, M.C.) was in the front trenches to a point half-way 
to Haussy, Nos. 3 (2nd Lieutenant N. A. Moore, M.C.) 
and 4 (Captain G. H. Smith, M.C.) in right and left support 
respectively, and No. 2 (2nd Lieutenant E. P. A. Moore) in 
reserve, east of St. Vaast; the 3rd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards were on our right. Early that morning the 24th 
Division on our left made a successful attack at Haussy and 
gained the eastern outskirts of the village. The result, how- 
ever, was to leave a gap between our left and their right, and 
in order to fill it No. 4 Company moved into Haussy to hold 
the line of the Selle. But no sooner had Captain Smith and 
his men reached the village than a very heavy hostile barrage 
was put down, and just as they were getting into position 
the enemy counter-attacked with much vigour. No. 1 Com- 
pany brought effective fire to bear upon him as he was seen 
advancing over the crest, but he soon got out of range and 
disappeared from view. The troops on our left having been 
driven back, the company was practically surrounded, and 
our men had then to fight their way back as best they could ; 
they lost heavily and all the Officers were casualties. At 
5 p.m. the remnants, some forty other ranks, were with- 
drawn to the line of the railway. 2nd Lieutenant H. C. 
Chalmers was wounded early in the fight and was safely 
evacuated. Captain Smith was wounded later and could 
not be removed ; he was reported missing, which in his case 
unfortunately meant died of wounds. 2nd Lieutenant 
C. I. F. Vincent was killed. Of other ranks we lost eleven 
killed, twenty-eight wounded. In the evening posts were 
established in the western outskirts of the village, and 
patrols were sent out to look for the wounded, but without 
result. No. 4 Company, now without Officers, was amal- 
gamated for the next day or two with No. 1 Company. In 
the night of the following day the 1st Guards Brigade were 
relieved by the 186th Infantry Brigade (62nd Division), and 
marched into reserve billets at Boussiéres and St. Hilaire. 
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Three more losses to the Regiment have to be recorded, 
occasioned about this time by the death of 2nd Lieutenant 
J. H. C. Lane, 4th Battalion (Pioneers), in France, from 
pneumonia, 16th October; of Lieutenant R. R. Stanton, 
serving with the 5th (Reserve) Battalion in Windsor, also 
from pneumonia, 18th October ; and of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Walter Barttelot, Bt., D.S.O., who died while serving 
in Mesopotamia, 23rd October. 

The attack by the Fourth Army made in conjunction 
with the French First Army was launched at 5.20 a.m. on 
the 17th October on a front of ten miles from Le Cateau 
southwards by seven divisions, of which two were American. 
The district is defensible and the enemy offered considerable 
resistance ; by the evening of the 19th, however, he was 
driven back, and we cleared the west bank of the Sambre— 
Oise Canal almost as far as Catillon, and from there our line 
was carried forward into the valley of the Richemont 
stream, which, passing to the east of Le Cateau, joins the 
Selle a mile below that town. The French also made pro- 
gress, and established a bridgehead at Mont d’Origny 
which obliged the Germans to withdraw from the greater 
part of the Travécy salient back to a position between Pouilly 
sur Serre and Mont d’Origny. As these operations were 
proceeding the 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards, having 
reconnoitred suitable points of passage over the Selle, 
furnished parties to patrol the further bank. Meanwhile 
the Royal Engineers, assisted by the 4th Battalion (Pioneers), 
were busy at St. Hilaire making portable bridges with floats 
consisting of empty petrol tins, to span the river in view of 
the approaching attack which was fixed for the 20th. The 
original plan had been for the Guards, in conjunction with 
the 62nd Division on the right and the 19th Division 
(XVIIth Corps) on the left, to capture the high ground east 
and north-east of Solesmes—the Guards to move on the front 
of one brigade. But Rawlinson’s progress had not been 
as rapid as was expected, and the plan was altered to an 
advance on the front of two brigades. The Selle presented 
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a serious obstacle to attacking troops. The stream was 
fourteen feet wide, on an average two feet deep with a muddy 
bottom, and the banks seven to eight feet high and steep. 
There were already two single-plank bridges on our front, 
supported in the middle by a small cart sunk into the bed of 
the stream. It was decided that eight bridges would be 
required on each brigade front, and when constructed they 
were taken to the railway embankment two days before the 
attack. Tapes with numbered notice boards were laid down 
as directing lines from the railway to the stream ; and on the 
night of the 19th—-zoth the bridges were placed in position 
by the Royal Engineers. The moonlight was of great 
assistance in this preliminary work, but care had to be taken 
to prevent the discovery of the bridges by enemy patrols 
before zero hour which was fixed at 2 a.m. Just before zero 
our patrols east of the river were withdrawn, and the 2nd 
Guards Brigade moved into reserve at St. Hilaire ; the line 
was then taken over by the 1st Brigade on the right and the 
3rd Brigade on the left. 


2oth. At 2 a.m. on the morning of the 2oth the Third Army, 


employing from right to left the 38th, 17th, 5th, 62nd, 
Guards, and the rgth Divisions with the 4th Division of the 
First Army on the extreme left, moved to the assault to seize 
the high ground beyond the Selle. The enemy had had time 
to strengthen his defences with wire, and he opposed our 
advance with much vigour, especially between Neuvilly and 
Solesmes and at Haspres. But by the end of the day we 
gained all our objectives and pushed patrols to the Harpies 
river which joins the Ecaillon—another tributary of the 
Scheldt flowing parallel to the Selle. On the left of this 
attack the First Army, moving along both banks of the 
Scheldt, occupied Denain and reached the valley of the 
Ecaillon. The 1st Guards Brigade, with the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers on the right, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards on 
the left, and the 2nd Battalion Coldstream in reserve, 
crossed the Selle by the bridges that had just been laid over 
it, and in advancing our No. 2 Company met some twenty 
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Germans who at once surrendered. The 62nd Division on 
the immediate right of the Brigade had been ordered not to 
move beyond their first objective until after the Guards had 
captured the second objective, then to seize their own 
second objective and to prolong the line southwards. 
While this was being done the Coldstream formed a 
defensive flank to the right with Nos. 3 and 4 Companies, 
No. 1 in reserve, and No. 2 in rear of the front line. The 
operation was successfully accomplished and the Division 
remained on the ground until the night of the 21st-2and, 
when they were relieved by the 2nd Division ; they arrived 
at St. Hilaire area early on the 22nd and recommenced 
training. Our losses in the 2nd Battalion were light and 
amounted in these two days to two other ranks killed and 
fourteen wounded ; casualties in the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) 
were one man killed and twelve wounded on the 2oth, and 
one man wounded on the 22nd. 

It was of the utmost importance to keep striking at the 
enemy to break up his forces before he had time to recover 
from the heavy blows that had just been dealt to him, and 
another and a more comprehensive assault was immediately 
organized on the positions he was now holding. This attack 
was delivered on the 23rd on a front of some fifteen miles, 
extending from the east of the village of Mazinghien near 
Catillon to Maison Bleue, a point on the Solesmes—Valen- 
ciennes main road and nearly two miles north-east of 
Haussy. It was begun by four British divisions of the 
Fourth Army at 1.20 a.m.,and by the Third Army employing 
the 33rd, 21st, 5th, 42nd, 37th New Zealand, 3rd, 2nd, and 
the 19th Divisions. On the second day of the attack the 
61st Division of the Third Army and the 4th and 51st 
Divisions of the First Army prolonged the line of attack for 
five miles northwards to the Scheldt. The country was well 
wooded, intersected with numerous streams, and it afforded 
many advantages to an army acting on the defensive ; 
moreover, we were now in the middle of autumn, and the 
heavy rain and thick weather that prevailed made it difficult 
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to locate the hostile batteries. But the resistance of the 
enemy’s infantry was visibly becoming weaker ; though his 
machine guns, under cover in the villages of the district and 
served by men who fought with much resolution and courage, 
still gave some trouble and continued to oppose our advance. 
Nothing, however, could stop the impetus of the British 
onslaught, and our troops, flushed with success, swept the 
Germans before them and advanced six miles in the space 
of twodays. Further progress was made, but more slowly, 
27th. and by the 27th we were past the Bois l’Eveque and up to 
the borders of the Forét de Mormal—well remembered in 
the great retreat of August 1914 ; close by we took the village 
of Englefontaine, and the line ran thence to the outskirts of 
Le Quesnoy, a town surrounded by the fortifications of a 
bygone date, and then across and to the north of the 
Valenciennes-Le Quesnoy—Aulnoye railway, past Sepmeries 
to the hamlet of Famars, which lies less than three miles to 
the south of Valenciennes. No further movement was made 
3ist. in this sector up to the end of the month. Our communica- 
tions had first to be improved, and, with the formidable 
obstacle of the Mormal Forest in his front, Sir Douglas Haig 
decided to stay where he was until he had captured Valen- 
ciennes, which was to be undertaken without delay. In the 
operations beginning on the 17th October, known as the 
Battle of the Selle, twenty-four British and two American 
divisions were engaged against thirty-one German divisions 
and took from them 20,000 prisoners and 475 guns. We 
were by this time nearly twenty miles to the east of Cambrai, 
entered by our troops on the 9th October, and we were 
established between seven and eight miles from the railway 
junction close to Aulnoye, which was of vital importance to 
the Germans and which was now within range of our heavy 


guns. 
Ry As had happened before, this powerful thrust reacted on 
"“™ the other sectors of the immense battle-front ; the wide 
salient stretching from Catillon to Sissonne could no longer 

be held, and our French Allies found their progress facili- 
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tated in consequence. Their First Army was close up to 
Guise, and was engaged further south beyond the Oise, 
where it linked on to General Mangin’s Tenth Army. 
Mangin was already across the river Souche, which joins 
the Serre just above Pouilly, and near which the Germans 
had constructed their reserve defences ; and he was now 
pressing forward towards Marle on the road from Laon to 
Hirson, eighteen miles from that latter place. On his right 
General Berthelot’s Fifth and the left of General Gouraud’s 
Fourth French Armies were attacking these reserve trenches 
further to the east. And the remainder of Gouraud’s troops 
in close communication and together with General Pershing’s 
American forces had advanced through very difficult 
country some eleven miles beyond the line they originally 
held on the 25th September. At one point the Americans 
had penetrated through the enemy’s final line of his second 
system of defence west of the Meuse.! In Flanders, more- 
over, another advance had been made before the end of the 
month, where the Allies gained ground in the direction of 
Ghent-Audenarde. These successes of the Entente de- 
moralized the Germans, who were fast losing their 
cohesion as a disciplined army. The way in which they 
surrendered and made so little effort to save their guns gave 
ample proof of their deterioration as a fighting force. 
Ludendorff’s remarks on the conditions prevailing about 
this time are not without interest : 


The number of shirkers behind the front increased alarmingly. 
The information posts, established to direct stragglers to their 
positions, were no longer equal to their task. The men who fought 
in the front line were heroes, but there were not enough of them for 
the long line. They felt themselves isolated. . . . Many of our 
battalions could only muster two companies. . . . The periods allowed 
to divisions for rest and repair of their equipment and clothing be- 
came ever shorter. Good divisions had more work thrown on them 
than the less reliable. That too, had undesirable consequences. The 
men could not understand why they were so often thrown into the 
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gaps, and they became less and less willing to fight. The strain grew 
ever greater and our strength wasted away. It was uncommonly 
difficult to restore the situation and to reinforce weak spots. Cases 
increased where second line divisions had to be thrown in hurriedly, 
and units replaced wholesale.t 

From the moment the British victories had forced the 
Germans to make a demand for an armistice in Washington 
the main object of their High Command was to withdraw 
their forces from the advanced positions they were holding 
to ashorter and more defensible line in rear, where they could 
renew hostilities in the desperate hope of securing a peace 
which might safeguard some of their interests. The rail- 
ways were blocked as evacuation proceeded, and to such an 
extent was their traffic congested that all leave had to be 
stopped and even the men already on leave at home had to 
remain there; there was no transport available to bring 
them back into the fighting zone. As their troops retired 
before our advance, they broke up all communications to 
obstruct pursuit, and they also as far as they could wrecked 
the houses of the inhabitants to prevent their being used as 
billets by the Allies. But all these methods—legitimate or 
needlessly cruel—adopted to delay the day of defeat, did not 
serve them, for the allied offensive was pressed on with 
relentless vigour and determination, and it smashed them 
before they could escape even into temporary security. 
Their appeal to President Wilson had, moreover, a very 
depressing effect on their own soldiers, and though every 
effort was made to counteract the feeling of despondency it 
evoked, yet their armies were convinced that the end had 
come and that it was useless to continue the struggle. Other 
events connected with the war happened about this time 
which must be reserved for the next chapter, but before 
concluding this one a few remarks may be given from 
Major-General C. E. Pereira’s Diary. His 2nd Division had 
frequently relieved or had been relieved by the Guards, and 
his observations afford information on the situation at the 
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end of the war, where the Coldstream were operating and 
where the enemy had been master for four long years : 


13th October. Conditions are now entirely changed. We have been 
accustomed to battalions foraging around for corrugated iron and 
making shelters in trenches and banks. Now they will have to find 
the best cover they can in ruined villages. With ingenuity they 
should do fairly well. Our Divisional Head-Quarters are in the 
Chateau. There are a certain number of tables and bedsteads and 
part of the roof is intact ; altogether it is a pleasant change from a 
bivouac in muddy surroundings. The Germans appear to have 
stripped the entire country of furniture, leaving just enough tables, 
chairs, and bedsteads for their own use. Absolutely nothing else is 
left. The villages are indescribably dirty ; many dead horses are left in 
the stables where they were killed by our bombs months ago. There 
is a plague of flies everywhere and it will take some time to abate it. 

17th October. I motored to Caudry where 2,000 to 3,000 inhabi- 
tants are left. I talked to one or two and they were frightfully bitter 
against the Germans. One girl was pointed out to me who was 
imprisoned for 21 days for giving some biscuits to a passing British 
soldier. There is a placard in the town ordering 700 eggs to be pro- 
vided daily, and there is a fine of one franc for every egg short of 
that number. All men had to take off their caps to German Officers 
or were punished. It was to be a whole-hearted removal of the cap. 

22nd October. The decline in the moral of the German prisoners 
is most marked, especially during the last week, and they have abso- 
lutely ceased to take any further interest in the war. 

24th October. The French inhabitants say that many Germans 
are getting into plain clothes and pulling out of the fight... . The 
feeling of the prisoners is, ‘ What is the good of going on as we are 
beaten.’ The Officers say, ‘Germany has agreed to Wilson’s fourteen 
points and we must be allowed to evacuate occupied territory for 
the honour of Germany and the Army ’.. . . I received a deputation 
of the Mayor and elders of the village who came to render thanks to 
the British Army for releasing them from their four years of bondage. 

25th October. Delayed action mines are the chief trouble and they 
keep on breaking the railway communications. 


These delayed-action mines were not confined to communica- 
tions, and later on General Pereira tells us of one that blew up 
afarm building. ‘This is pure devilment, as the unfortunate 
inhabitants are much more likely to be killed than our men.’ 
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Operations in Italy. Collapse of the Austrians. Defeat of the Turks. 
Advance of the Allies. Valenciennes reoccupied. Battle of the Sambre. 
Guards occupy Maubeuge. Armistice signed ; position of the Allies. 
Collapse of the Germanic Empire. 4th Guards Brigade broken up, the 
Battalions rejoin their former brigades. Occupation of German territory. 
Guards in Cologne. 


ILITARY operations were almost at a standstill in 

the Italian Theatre, and no movement of any great 
importance had taken place there since the end of June, 
when the enemy failed to force the line of the Piave river. 
The Germans were then naturally anxious that all available 
Austrian troops should be transferred to the Western Front 
to help them where the issues of the war were being deter- 
mined. But at this time the Dual Monarchy was far ad- 
vanced on the road to dissolution ; its forces, largely com- 
posed of the prisoners who had been interned in Russia, 
were unfit to carry on hostilities, and its people were divided, 
exhausted by the long struggle, and in a miserable state of 
distress. It was only after considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the Vienna Government that four 
divisions were eventually sent to France—two in July and 
two at the end of August. The concession, according to 
Ludendorff, was of little use to him, for he says that the 
reinforcement was in a wretched condition, more especially 
in regard to its supply of ammunition.!_ On the other hand, 
there were three British divisions still left in Italy, where 
they seemed to be practically unemployed, whose pre- 
sence was urgently required at the real seat of the war. 
Moreover, none of them had been reduced to ten battalions 
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like those serving under Sir Douglas Haig ; they were on 
the original establishment of thirteen battalions. Early in 
September it was decided that some or all of them were to 
return to their proper sphere of action, but the decision 
was not carried into effect. A change, however, was at last 
made in their establishment, and in the middle of September 
the three extra battalions from each of them, or nine in all, 
were released and were dispatched to France. We have 
already seen that the British forces had been fighting in the 
Western theatre strenuously, constantly, and for a con- 
siderable period without adequate rest; and to ease the 
situation there the intention was formed to replace the fresh 
divisions on the Southern Front by battle-worn formations. 
But neither was this intention carried into execution; the 
demands on the rolling stock available was one of the causes 
of its postponement from day to day, and finally the three 
divisions remained where they were. Meantime the Italian 
High Command did eventually find some useful work for 
them and for their own forces, and determined to assume 
the offensive on a large scale against the enemy who was 
still established on the Piave in Italian territory. Early in 
October this news was communicated confidentially to Lord 
Cavan commanding the British contingent, and he was then 
offered the Command of the Italian Tenth Army, which was 
to consist of the 7th and 23rd Divisions of our XIVth Corps 
and of the Italian XIth Corps. In order to deceive the 
Austrians, our 48th Division, at that time on the Asiago 
plateau, were to remain there, temporarily under Italian 
command. Lord Cavan accepted the proposal made to him, 
with the stipulation that the 48th Division was to be re- 
turned to him at the earliest opportunity. He thus had the 
distinction of being the only British Officer entrusted during 
the war with the command of a foreign army, and, moreover, 
he was so appointed at a moment when he could and did 
render conspicuous service to the allied cause. 

The Piave in the front of the Tenth Army is approximately 
one mile and a half in breadth, the current was then very 
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swift, and in the channel there is an island, some three miles 
long by one mile broad, which was still in hostile possession. 
On Cavan’s right was the Italian Third Army as far as the 
sea. On his left the Eighth and beyond it the Twelfth 
Armies ; then the line crossed into the valley of the Brenta, 
where the Fourth Army occupied Monte Grappa, and 
beyond it.again the Sixth Army was on the Asiago plateau, 
which lies on the right bank of the river Brenta, north-west 
of Bassano, and close to the Austrian frontier. The Italian 
plan was to cross the Piave with the Tenth, Eighth, and 
Twelfth Armies, and drive a wedge between the Fifth and 
Sixth Austrian Armies that were opposed to them, threaten- 
ing their communications, and so forcing them to retreat ; 
the Fourth Army to take simultaneous action in the Monte 
Grappa sector. The battle opened in the night of the 23rd- 
24th October, when the northern half of the island just 
mentioned was very gallantly seized by a few British troops 
without artillery preparation. Forty-eight hours later its 
conquest was completed, and the main channel being in the 
possession of Cavan’s Tenth Army, bridges were rapidly 
constructed over it with the assistance of an efficient body 
of Italian Engineers ; arrangements were then made for the 
main attack, which began at 6.45 a.m. on the 27th after a 
general bombardment along the whole front lasting during 
the preceding night. The enemy was strongly entrenched 
and offered considerable resistance ; but the passage of the 
remaining channel was successfully made, though not without 
much difficulty, and by the evening a large bridge-head was 
established and firmly held with several of the villages on the 
further bank. A landing had also been effected by a part of the 
Eighth Army, but its bridges did not stand; they were either 
destroyed by shell-fire or swept away by the current ; added 
to which its right wing was held up and there was a gap of 
more than six miles in the allied positions where the enemy 
still held the line of the river. This check was very serious ; 
the only success gained was by the Tenth Army, and the 
whole operation was in danger of failing with disastrous con- 
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sequences. The Italian XVIIIth Corps was, however, fortu- 
nately placed under Cavan’s command, and he was charged 
with the duty of getting it over the river by his own bridges 
to clear the front of the Eighth Army which was in diffi- 
culties. Thanks to his energetic initiative, this was accom- 
plished on the 28th, and the whole of the Italian forces were 
soon safely across the obstacle. They then pressed on 
according to plan. The Tenth Army was by this time well 
forward, with patrols pushed on towards and up to the river 
Monticano, a tributary of the Livenza, which flows from the 
Alps into the sea, north of the Piave and parallel to it. Next 
day the attack continued and the line of the Monticano was 
reached, where the enemy endeavoured to stand. But on this 
day and on the 3oth his resistance collapsed, and everywhere 
he was driven back in the utmost confusion. 

The defeat was turned into a rout, and the end had come 
in earnest. On the 3oth the Austrians sued for peace and 
were ready to accept any terms that might be imposed upon 
them ; but it was not until the 4th November that the 
armistice was signed and that the war on this Front came to 
its dramatic conclusion. In the interval hostilities went on. 
The whole of the Southern theatre was alive with moving 
troops sweeping back the flying enemy, who, although on 
defensible ground, made only a slight opposition. When the 
armistice came into force the Tenth Army was across the 
Tagliamento river in the neighbourhood of Udine. The 
48th Division moved forward with the Fourth Italian Army 
and reached the outskirts of Trent, and thus they were the 
first British troops to enter enemy territory in Western 
Europe. The prisoners captured by the Allies in these few 
days of triumph were more than 300,000 Officers and men 
and 5,000 guns, of which 28,000 and 219 guns were credited 
to the 7th and 23rd Divisions, and 20,000 and 500 guns to 
the 48th. The armistice put Austria at the absolute disposal 
of the Allies ; the surrender was complete and was made 
without conditions. But under any circumstances the 
Empire was defunct and it existed no longer. It was power- 
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less to defend its people and it was overturned by internal 
revolutions ; in its place a number of new republics were 
proclaimed. There is something that must arrest the 
attention of even the most thoughtless when we consider 
the downfall of this ancient monarchy, which for so many 
centuries held the supremacy in Germany as the nominal 
successor of the Roman Empire. Whether Austria was 
wise or the reverse in her administration of the numerous 
subject races that were enclosed within her borders need 
not now concern us. Although her rule was on the whole 
just and tolerant, the verdict of history is likely to incline 
to the opinion that she did not govern her heterogeneous 
populations with all that prudence and sagacity which suc- 
cessful statesmanship exacts. At all events she was not able 
to consolidate them into a union with common interests to 
defend, and she did not give them contentment. And 
yet at present we do not know whether these peoples now 
freed from her control will or will not better their con- 
dition ; nor do we yet know how the balance may adjust 
itself in the civilized world when a first-class Power has 
disappeared which was founded on traditions that have stood 
the test of time. But be all this as it may, the principal point 
that affects us lies in the fact that as long as Austria was 
supreme and exercised influence over the great and gifted 
Germanic races, they were peaceful and non-aggressive. 
Whereas, when the mushroom kingdom of Prussia ousted her 
from her ascendancy and assumed the direction of affairs, 
then Germany was at once converted into a scientifically 
organized military menace to the liberties of Europe. 


Map The autumn of 1918, fruitful in victories won by the arms 
No-21- of the Allies, was marked by the total defeat of the Turks. 
General Sir Edmund Allenby was given the command of the 
Palestine Front in June 1917 ; six months later he captured 
Jerusalem, and with fine feeling he entered it without un- 
necessary display—more like a pilgrim than a conqueror. 

He thus wrested the Holy City from the grasp of the 
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Mahometans, who, except for the period 1099-1187, when 
the early Crusaders had been in possession, held sway over 
it for more than twelve hundred years. In the spring of 
1918 he was heavily engaged with the enemy, but his opera- 
tions were delayed because he had to surrender the bulk of 
his British forces, which, as we have seen, were required in 
France to stem the flood of the great German offensive. 
Fortunately there were Indian troops to replace them, for 
when Sir Charles Monro was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India in the autumn of 1916, he raised a powerful 
army there which was available to take the field. Sir William 
Robertson, when Chief of the Imperial General Staff, had for 
long wished to employ this large body of native infantry in 
the Syrian theatre and so release the British infantry for 
service in Europe. Had this sensible advice been followed 
many valuable lives would have been saved and the course 
of the war shortened ; but our Government had little faith 
in expert opinion and the proposal was not adopted. Never- 
theless the force of circumstances was too strong for them, 
and what they would not do at first they were compelled to 
do at last, though late in the day. The transfer of Indians 
to Palestine, however, took up much time ; so also was there 
delay before these new troops could be organized into an 
efficient fighting force. It was therefore September before 
Allenby was ready to strike in earnest with his reconstituted 
army. He delivered his blow on the roth of that month and 
then it was decisive. The Turks were at once routed beyond 
power of recovery ; large numbers were captured and the 
remainder were dispersed, losing their cohesion as organized 
military bodies. 

The victory was signally complete, and the British 
Commander followed it up by prompt and vigorous action. 
On the 1st October his cavalry and Arab auxiliaries entered 
Damascus, and pushing northwards along the coast he took 
Beirut and Tripoli with the railways there, establishing 
alternative and short lines of communication with those 
seaports. Then, having occupied Homs, he advanced and 
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on the 26th Aleppo, which is more than three hundred miles 
from the front he held on the 19th September when the offen- 
sive began, was in his hands. The booty amounted to 
75,000 prisoners, 360 guns, and the transport and equip- 
ment of three Turkish Armies. While these brilliant opera- 
tions were going on the British force in Mesopotamia under 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Marshall also pressed for- 
ward up the Tigris, capturing over 11,000 prisoners and 
51 guns, and eventually entered Mosul. The enemy ac- 
knowledged defeat and applied for an armistice. This was 
agreed to in principle, and after a conference the terms were 
settled upon which it was granted ; it came into force on 
the 31st October. This acknowledgement of defeat did not 
bring about the downfall of the Ottoman Empire. Turkey 
lost some of her former dominions, but although for long 
she was supposed to be moribund and in the last stage of 
decrepitude, unlike Austria she still remains a nation. This 
may perhaps be due to the fact that Enver Pasha and his 
pro-German party did not represent true Turkish opinion, 
which was never antagonistic to British interests. He had 
succeeded in usurping a pernicious ascendancy in Constanti- 
nople, and it was the Syrian campaign that at last destroyed 
it. Another Government was set up which sought to come 
to terms with an adversary with whom the Turks had no 
real quarrel, and when that matter was settled the people 
had no further cause for serious discontent. Among the 
conditions imposed by the armistice was the opening of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to the Allies with security 
of passage to the Black Sea. Had we been able to obtain 
this concession at the beginning of the world war, its future 
course would have been very different to what history has 
to record. But the importance of the Dardanelles was not 
foreseen ; it was only appreciated when it was too late. If 
it had been foreseen, our naval forces in the Mediterranean 
would surely not have been weakened in pre-war days just 
when the dark cloud of a gigantic European conflict was 
visibly hanging over the country. For then, when the cloud 
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did burst, we should at least have had some means of taking 
prompt action to prevent Turkey from falling under German 
domination, and so to avert the many disasters that inevitably 
followed. 


Before returning to the operations that were taking place 
on the Western Front, it may be well to record briefly the 
disappearance of General Ludendorff, who was the de facto 
Commander-in-Chief of the German armies. He was 
obliged to resign on the 26th October owing to a conflict 


with the Kaiser’s political advisers. He had originally © 


suggested an armistice with the sole object of extricating 
his forces from an impossible position and to enable them 
to renew the struggle under more favourable circumstances. 
The German Government agreed to that proposal and tried 
to get it adopted but, finding that the Allies demanded 
unconditional surrender, they continued to negotiate on 
that basis. Ludendorff, however, strongly objected to this 
procedure, and then he signed a proclamation to the army 
insisting that resistance should go on d outrance; he was 
then dismissed. His action is not easily understood, unless 
it was deliberately taken to prevent his name from being 
associated with the impending débdcle. He knew that the 
German people were defeated and that nothing could rouse 
them to make any further effort. Contact with Bolshevik 
agencies had undermined their patriotism and discipline, 
the failure of the great Prussian military machine to achieve 
victory had destroyed their confidence in it, and their suffer- 
ings by want of food were intense. His reserves were 
dwindling and he was receiving no reinforcements ; he had 
constantly to break up divisions to find drafts to strengthen 
depleted units. Some reserves were at last collected, but 
many of them refused to go to the front, and Government, 
too weak and too discredited to enforce their authority, 
allowed them to disobey orders and to do as they liked. 
The Ludendorff incident is of interest as it gives proof of the 
utter demoralization that had set in when the closing scenes 
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of the war were being enacted. And yet it must not be sup- 
posed that opposition had come to an end in the field, for 
there still remained a residue of stalwart men who fought 
bravely to the last, and armed with machine guns they were 
able to make a stiff resistance, even though they knew that 
the cause they supported was hopeless. 


On the 1st November the First American and the Fourth 


. French Armies renewed their attack in the Champagne, and 


broke through the German reserve system. They then 


. made good progress, and by the evening of the 4th they 


reached a line from Stenay on the Meuse to Attigny on the 
Aisne, across the Canal des Ardennes. The Second Ameri- 
can Army, moreover, to the east of the Meuse, had by this 
date got to Dun sur Meuse, seven miles south of Stenay. 
In the principal British sector Sir Douglas Haig had been 
obliged, as we have seen, to make a short pause after the 
Battle of the Selle, to get in order his lines of supply which 
were interrupted by the demolitions the enemy effected 
during his retreat ; and it was also necessary to get posses- 
sion of Valenciennes before he advanced any further. At 
5.15 a.m. on the 1st November, therefore, the XVIIth 
Corps of the Third Army and the XXIInd and Canadian 
Corps of the First Army attacked on a front of some six 
miles south of the town, and by the evening of the 2nd they 
captured it and made progress beyond it. They also took the 
villages of Maresches and Préseau and established them- 
selves on the high ground two miles east of the Rhonelle 
river, which, rising in the Mormal Forest and flowing north- 
wards, joins the Scheldt in Valenciennes. We were now in 
a district that was well known in August 1914; Préseau 
is but two miles west of Jenlain, and there the left wing of 
the British Expeditionary Force rested for a short moment 
after the Battle of Mons, where for the first time we came 
into collision with the invaders. On this day (2nd Novem- 
ber) the Guards moved up to the front to relieve the 2nd 
Division ; and in the evening the 2nd Guards Brigade were 
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on the right of the Divisional line close to the Valenciennes— 
Le Quesnoy railway and east of the village of Ruesnes 
which lies south of Sepmeries ; the 1st Brigade on the left, 
and the 3rd Brigade in reserve. The 62nd Division were on 
the right of the Guards, the 24th of the XVIIth Corps on the 
left, and next to them the 19th Division. The 1st and 2nd 
Battalions Coldstream Guards were next each other, holding 
the whole of the front trenches of their respective brigades. 
The capture of Valenciennes compelled the enemy to with- 
draw as far south as Le Quesnoy, and as he began this retreat 
on the 3rd, he was closely followed by our troops. When 
this movement was perceived on the Guards’ front, the two 
Coldstream battalions pressed forward, each with two com- 
panies in line covered by patrols, one in support and one in 
reserve ; they passed through the greater part of Villers Pol 
on the Rhonelle, and in spite of heavy machine-gun fire that 
opposed them at the river and in the village, they gained 
some of the high ground beyond. By this time it was nearly 


3rd. 


midnight and very dark; no further advance was then - 


possible to clear the last few houses that still remained in 
hostile possession, and they dug in for the night. 
Everything was now ready for our next forward move- 
ment which was to be an operation of great importance, and 
which was fixed for the morning of the 4th November. It 
was in fact to be a decisive attack undertaken by the whole 
of the British forces in that area, with the object of finally 
breaking up the crumbling defences of the Germans and of 
dealing them their death-blow. After an intense bombard- 
ment the Fourth Army (I[Xth and XIIIth Corps), the Third 
(Vth, IVth, VIth, and XVIIth Corps), and the First Armies 
(XXIInd and Canadian Corps) advanced to the assault at 
dawn under their artillery barrages, on a front of some 
thirty miles, extending from the river Sambre, north of Oisy, 
to Valenciennes. All ranks were in high spirits, confident 
of victory, and all were well aware of their superiority over 
the enemy. But the ground over which they had to advance 
was difficult. In the south a passage had to be forced across 
n Bb 
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the Sambre, and further north we had to work our way 
through the great Mormal Forest, which presented many 
obstacles to our progress. Close to it the town of Le Ques- 
Noy with its old fortifications barred the road ; it was French 
and was not to be bombarded, but to be taken by envelop- 
ment ; while the whole district between the forest and the 
Scheldt was traversed by numerous streams, flowing north- 
wards into that river, which offered good positions for a 
stubborn defence—a defence to be expected, conducted by 
the numerous German machine-gunners whose brave action 
at the end of the war commanded the respect of our troops. 
Thanks, however, to the pluck of the British soldier, these 
circumstances had no effect whatsoever on the result of the 
battle that ensued, for throughout it was an unqualified 
success and our troops, penetrating deep into the enemy’s 
positions, carried the line some five miles forward and 
effectively broke down his resistance. 

On the right of the British front the 1st, 32nd, 25th, 5oth, 
and 18th Divisions of the Fourth Army took Catillon, and 
having crossed the Sambre at several points, they cleared the 
east bank of the river and established themselves from Fesmy 
to Landrecies, which was captured by the 25th Division after 
much fighting ; the Fourth Army, moreover, gained posi- 
tions south of Englefontaine. The 38th and 17th Divisions 
of the Vth Corps pushed far through the southern half of 
the Forét de Mormal, and during the night they reached 
its eastern edge. The [Vth Corps (37th and New Zealand 
Divisions), having taken some villages south of Le Quesnoy, 
surrounded the town, which capitulated in the afternoon ; 
they, moreover, advanced into the centre of the forest, and 
also as far as the hamlet of Herbignies that lies north of the 
Valenciennes-Le Quesnoy—Aulnoye railway and close to 
the west edge of the forest. The 62nd Division of the VIth 
Corps seized Orsinval, and then the Guards attacked on 
their left. Both divisions had hard fighting but made good 
progress; the 62nd Division captured Frasnoy, and the 
Guards, after sharp opposition, established themselves in the 
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eastern edge of the small village of Preux au Sart, which is 
situated half-way between Gommegnies and Wargnies le 
Petit. The XVIIth Corps on the left of the Third Army 
(24th and roth Divisions) met with somewhat less resistance 
and drove the Germans out of Wargnies le Petit, and of 
Wargnies le Grand, also out of two smaller villages further 
north. On the left of the battle-front the 11th and 56th 
Divisions and the 4th and 3rd Canadian Divisions of the 
First Army advanced as far as Sebourg, close to the Belgian 
frontier ; they, moreover, entered the outskirts of Rombies, 
captured Onnaing on the Valenciennes—Mons road, and 
were on the eastern edge of the marshes that lie north of 
Valenciennes. 

The attack of the 4th November was the last serious effort 
that had to be made to win the war, and the Coldstream had 
the distinction of leading it in the advance of the Guards 
Division. The men of No. 1 Company of the 1st Battalion 
on the Rhonelle, near the village of Villers Pol, were under 
a heavy fire during the night ; but when the two battalions 
of the Regiment advanced half an hour after the 62nd 
Division, according to plan, they quickly brushed away the 
resistance in front of them. The rst Battalion Coldstream 
moved with No. 2 Company (Captain G. Barry) on the right, 
and No. 3 (Lieutenant R. Atkinson) on the left, No. 1 
(Captain A. G. Salisbury-Jones, M.C.) in support, and 
No. 4 (Lieutenant M. V. Buxton) in reserve ; after a severe 
fight in the face of machine-gun fire they seized their 
objective, which was nearly two miles from their assembly 
trenches, without any delay, and they remained there to 
consolidate the position they gained. Then the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadiers and 1st Battalion Scots Guards passed through 
in succession, and continued the advance until the final 
objective was gained. The 2nd Battalion Coldstream moved 
forward in a like formation, with No. 1 Company (Captain 
Wilkinson) on the right, No. 2 (Captain Spencer) on the left, 
No. 4 (Captain Eccles) in support, and No. 3 (Lieutenant 
R. V. Martyn) in reserve, under a creeping barrage that lifted 
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one hundred yards every three minutes. A heavy mist made 
it difficult to keep the correct direction, nevertheless the 
Battalion inflicted severe losses on the enemy, and in the 
last seven hundred yards of their advance they captured 
200 prisoners, 8 field and many machine guns, as well as 
a few trench mortars. As soon as they gained their ob- 
jective they were relieved by the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers, 
who passed through them, and then with the rst Battalion 
Irish Guards pressed forward and took possession of the 
final objective as already mentioned. Our 2nd Battalion 
returned to billets in Villers Pol in the late afternoon. Next 
morning, the 5th November, the attack continued, but the 
Germans were now rapidly falling back on the whole battle- 
front. They, however, checked temporarily the progress of 
part of the First Army at Angre, whose troops had entered 
Belgian territory and had taken some positions near the 
frontier; elsewhere our movements were not seriously 
opposed. On this day Rawlinson’s forces pushed on to 
Prisches and to Maroilles on the road to Avesnes—where 
Ludendorff had fixed his Head-Quarters to direct his great 
offensive in the spring of the year. Three fresh divisions 
of the Third Army, the sth, 21st, and 31st, were brought up 
to the front and advanced to the east of the Forét de Mormal. 
The 3rd Guards Brigade relieved the 1st and the 2nd 
Brigades, and moving in touch with the rest of Byng’s 
forces, they passed through Amfroipret and were approach- 
ing the line Buvigny—Bermeries, less than two miles south- 
west of Bavai. The 1st Battalion Coldstream were in 
billets in Gommegnies, and the 2nd Battalion in Wargnies 
le Petit. 
Our losses during these three days were 173 all ranks : 

Ist Battalion. Killed in action or died of wounds, Lieutenant 
E. P. A. Moore on the 4th; and twenty-one 

other ranks. 
Wounded, 2nd Lieutenant B. T. V. Johnson 
(gas), 3rd; Captain A. G. Salisbury-Jones, 
M.C., and Lieutenant C. W. Williams, 4th ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Brand, D.S.O., 
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M.C. (gas), and Lieutenant R. Atkinson, both 
on 5th; and forty-six other ranks. 

and Battalion. Killed in Action or Died of Wounds, Lieutenants 

J. R. Saunders and J. C. Hayes, M.C., both 
on 4th ; and twenty-two other ranks. 

Wounded, Captain L. W. G. Eccles, M.C. 
(slight), and 2nd Lieutenants H. N. Vintcent 
and V. W. Eardley-Beecham, all on the 4th ; 
and seventy-three other ranks. 

Trench Mortar batteries. Wounded, Lieutenant H. A. F. Crewd- 

son, on the 5th. 

During the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Brand the com- 
mand of the 1st Battalion devolved upon Major Hon. E. K. 
Digby, M.C. Brigadier-General C. P. Heywood, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., commanding the 3rd Guards Brigade, was also 
wounded on the 5th, and was succeeded by Brigadier-General 
J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., of the Coldstream 
Guards, who joined on the 11th, up to which time the com- 
mand of the Brigade was temporarily assumed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Stirling, D.S.O., M.C., 2nd Battalion 
Scots Guards. The Regiment, moreover, lost Captain 
D. G. Rooke, who had been attached to the Italian Ex- 
peditionary Force, and died of influenza on the 2nd No- 
vember ; also 2nd Lieutenant R. R. O’Conor, 4th Battalion 
(Pioneers), who died of the same disease shortly afterwards 
on the 30th November. 

We were now approaching the conclusion of the war, and 
during the few days more it lasted our casualties were 
comparatively speaking light ; they were generally incurred 
by artillery fire, or when a nest of machine guns had to be 
dislodged. The 4th Battalion Coldstream were at this time 
actively engaged close up to the front repairing the roads 
and bridges which the enemy was destroying as he retreated ; 
and the work our Pioneers were now doing—and indeed it 
may be added all through the long period in which they 
served in France from the summer of 1915—was of very 
special importance, and perhaps at this moment of even 
greater importance than any other done in the war zone, for 
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without communications an army is impotent and no pro- 
gress is possible. The casualties of the 4th Battalion in 
November were not very numerous ; on the 7th, however, 
No. 1 Company, while repairing a bridge, came under heavy 
fire which inflicted eight losses, including Lieutenant 
H. W. E. Fergusson wounded, who was the last Coldstream 
Officer hit during the war. He thus ends the long list, 
amounting to 515 names, of those Officers belonging to the 
Regiment who fell in action, died, or were wounded during 
the great European conflict. Of this large number more than 
a third, or 182 Officers, lost their lives.! 

Sir Douglas Haig’s victory of the 4th November was 
decisive. It was a fitting conclusion to the operations car- 
ried out by British forces that began on the 8th August, con- 
tinued without pause for three months, and that then not only 
drove the enemy out of his fortified systems back over some 
seventy miles of country from Amiens to near Maubeuge, 
but also shattered his armies in the field and destroyed his 
power of resistance. It, moreover, deprived him of the use 
of the important railway junction near Aulnoye, and his 
means of escape were fast disappearing. In this last battle, 
known as that of the Sambre, twenty British divisions were 
pitted against thirty-two German divisions, and having 
utterly defeated them, took from them 19,000 prisoners and 
450 guns ; while Debeney’s First French Army on our right 
prolonged the attack to near Guise, and moving forward 
simultaneously with our advance, captured 5,000 prisoners 
and a number of guns. On Debeney’s right the French 
Tenth and Fifth Armies were pressing on towards Hirson 
and Méziéres ; and further to the east, Gouraud and the 
American forces were advancing as has already been men- 

1 During the period from the beginning of August till the end of the 
war the following Officers were invalided : zst Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant 
R.E. Foulger, 5th October. 2nd Battalion, Lieutenant I. G. Menzies, 31st 
August ; Lieutenant G. W. J. Farquhar, 8th September ; 2nd Lieutenant 
S. V. Douglas Jones, 27th October, and Lieutenant A. L. Martin, M.C., 
D.C.M., roth November. 3rd Battalion, Lieutenant C. A. F. Fiddian- 
Green,24th August. 4th Battalion, Lieutenant L.S.Dumaresgq, 5th October. 
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tioned. In short, one end of the Metz—Montmédy-Hirson- 
Aulnoye railway, on which the enemy depended to carry on 
hostilities, was no longer in his possession, and he was in 
imminent danger of being expelled from it as far as Mont- 
médy, practically upon the whole of this important sector 
of his front in France. He was now in full retreat, and the 
roads in his rear were blocked by his troops and transport, 
struggling hard to get away. The weather at this season had 
broken and was very inclement, adding to our other diffi- 
culties of movement. But notwithstanding, our airmen were 
active and rendered excellent service by harassing the re- 
treat ; on one occasion, on the 5th, their bombs and machine 
guns forced the Germans to abandon more than thirty guns, 
which could not be removed. 

Yet a good deal of resistance was still made by rear- 
guards ; and on the 6th November there was considerable 
opposition to the First and to the left wing of the Third 
Armies, but Angre was taken and progress was made along 
the road from Valenciennes to Mons. No material change 


took place on the Guards’ front ; our 2nd Battalion, however, 


unfortunately came under heavy gas-shelling at Wargnies le 
Petit, and lost nineteen other ranks, of whom five were killed. 
In the night the 2nd Guards Brigade moved off to pass 
through the 3rd Brigade and to continue the advance 
through Bavai. The attack was fixed to begin at 6 a.m. on 
the 7th, and there was much difficulty in getting into 
position, owing to the intense darkness and to the mine 
craters in the way. The Brigade, however, were formed up 
in time, the rst Battalion Scots Guards on the right, the 
1st Battalion Coldstream in the centre, and the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadiers on the left. Just before zero it was discovered 
that Bavai was evacuated, and the Brigade then moved 
through it and entered Audignies without opposition. Con- 
tinuing in the direction of La Longueville they met with 
strong opposition west of the village, and they dug in for the 
night with orders to advance next morning to Maubeuge if 
possible. Meanwhile our 2nd Battalion marched into Bavai. 
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On the 8th the 2nd Guards Brigade moved at 6 a.m. in 
the same order as before, except that the Grenadiers were 
in support. The hostile machine guns in La Longueville 
were very active, but the leading companies of the 1st 
Battalion worked round the houses, cleared the village soon 
after 9 a.m.,and drove away the enemy, who then retired into 
the woods near by, where he continued to check our progress 
with the aid of his artillery, 5.9 inch and 77 mm. guns. The 
pressure brought to bear upon him gradually forced him to 
fall back, but our advance was slow. The line of the Guards 
was further forward than that of the 24th Division on their 
left ; and the Germans, still holding a position where they 
could enfilade it, were not easily dislodged, though an attack 
with Lewis guns met with some success. At 12 noon the 
24th Division on our left were moving on Feignies, where 
machine guns were impeding the advance. The fight went 
on well after dark, when our left was cleared, and then the 
enemy withdrew. The 1st Battalion Scots Guards on the 
right and in touch with the 62nd Division were pressing 
forward during the day, and later in the evening their patrols 
met with no resistance on the line of the Bavai-Maubeuge 
railway. While these operations were going on a German 
battalion runner was captured who was carrying orders for 
a general retreat on Rouveroy—a Belgian village nearly 
seven miles north of Maubeuge on the road to Binche, and 
occupied by the 1st Battalion Coldstream on the 23rd Au- 
gust 1914. General Matheson, anxious to take full advan- 
tage of this information, wished to enter Maubeuge without 
delay, and at 10 p.m. the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers passed 
through the leading battalions straight down the La Longue- 
ville-Maubeuge road, pushed into the Faubourg de St. Quen- 
tin in the southern outskirts of the town, and at 2 a.m. of 
the gth occupied the citadel of the fortress with a company ; 
some prisoners were taken, but the opposition was slight and 
only a few shots were fired. The 1st Battalion concentrated 
for the night at the hamlet of Les Mottes a mile and a half 
east of La Longueville ; casualties came to sixteen other 
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ranks killed and wounded. The 1st Guards Brigade fol- 
lowed on after the 2nd; our 2nd Battalion paraded at 
12 noon and, moving from Bavai, got into the outskirts of 
Maubeuge without casualties. During the day, moreover, 
troops of the Fourth and Third Armies entered Avesnes and 
occupied Hautmont less than three miles south-west of 
Maubeuge. 

It will be remembered that Maubeuge was a modern 
fortress of great strength and importance, and that it was the 
only first-class French stronghold on the Belgian frontier. 
It held out against the German invaders for a fortnight at 
the beginning of the war, and fell on the 7th September 
1914. The fact that the enemy now made no stand there 
of any sort, even to delay our advance for a few hours, testi- 
fied to the disorganization of his troops and to the urgent 
necessity that impelled him to get away before all his com- 
munications with his base were cut off. The results of the 
victory of the 4th November were, however, not only 
apparent in this sector, but they also showed themselves 
further to the south of the allied battle-front, where the 
Germans were retreating in hot haste under the pressure of 
the gallant armies of France and America, who were making 
rapid strides forward and had already reached Hirson, 
Méziéres, and Sedan. These results were, moreover, 
apparent in Belgium, and on this day, the 8th, troops of the 
First and Fifth Armies occupied Condé, crossed the Scheldt 
on a considerable front south of Antoing, and entered the 
western portion of Tournai. Next day, the gth, the Guards 
Division moved into the fortress of Maubeuge, and were 
welcomed with enthusiasm and with very great rejoicing by 
the inhabitants and civil authorities of the town. The 
leading battalions of the 1st Guards Brigade—the Irish 
Guards on the right and the Coldstream Guards on the left— 
crossed the railway line to Mons at Douzies at 5 a.m., and 
entering the fortress at 6.30 a.m., consolidated on the 
high ground beyond the town, placing pickets on all roads 
leading through the divisional front. The rst Battalion 
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remained for the day at Les Mottes—glad to get a day’s rest, 
for all ranks had had little opportunity of sleep during the 
last four or five days. Indeed the whole Division, like many 
others of the British forces, had passed through an arduous 
time, with constant fighting, in heavy rain, over bad roads 
cut up by many mine craters, and across rivers where the 
bridges were destroyed. In Belgium the Fifth Army took 
the whole of Tournai and advanced to Peruwelz; the Second 
Army, crossing the Scheldt on its whole front, reached the 
outskirts of Renaix, and the Belgians on the left were work- 
ing on to Ghent. On the roth the five British Armies con- 
tinued their advance ; and the cavalry, with a body of cyclists, 
who all this time were harassing the retreat in front of the 
infantry, were now in the outskirts of Ath. The line in that 
district was carried well forward to the east of Tournai, and 
our troops were in the neighbourhood of Grammont ; the 
Belgians on this day recovered Ghent. In the British sector 
only near Mons, where the Canadians were engaged in sur- 
rounding the town, was there any resistance. But early on the 
11th they captured it and the whole of the defending force 
were either killed or taken prisoner. This was our last 
operation of the great war, for at 11 a.m. the armistice came 
into force and hostilities were abruptly brought to an end, 
as if the ‘ Cease Fire ’ had sounded at the close of a field-day, 
which in this case had gone on for more than four years. 
Thus, by a curious coincidence, the final movements of im- 
portance by British troops took place on the same spot where 
they had met the enemy for the first time in serious conflict 
on the memorable Sunday of the 23rd August 1914. 


On the 11th November our forces were on a line within 
Belgian territory of some sixty miles in length, running from 
near the village of Monbliart, which is situated just over the 
border and thirteen miles due east of Avesnes, thence in- 
cluding Mons to a point just north of Grammont. On our 
left the Franco-Belgians continued to the east of Ghent and 
on to the Dutch frontier at Selzaete ; and on our right the 
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French, then the Americans, and then again the French, 
carried the line past Chimay, Rocroi, along the Meuse to 
Méziéres, Sedan, and Stenay, then across the river to Pont 
a Mousson, and thence (with little change during the past 
few weeks) to the Swiss frontier. France was practically 
clear of her savage invader. The Germans were more than 
defeated ; they lay prostrate at the mercy of the victors. 
Their retreat had begun too late, and their communications 
in their rear were no longer available. To escape, they would 
have to squeeze through the only passage open to them near 
Liége, and it was too narrow to permit of an organized move- 
ment to a place of safety. They were powerless to get away 
and they were powerless to defend themselves. The military 
situation at this time is described in Sir Douglas Haig’s 
dispatch of the 21st December 1918 : 

In the fighting since the 1st November our troops had broken 
the enemy’s resistance beyond possibility of recovery, and had forced 
on him a disorderly retreat along the whole front of the British 
Armies. Thereafter the enemy was capable neither of accepting nor 
refusing battle. The utter confusion of his troops, the state of his 
railways, congested with abandoned trains, the capture of huge 
quantities of rolling stock and material, all showed that our attack 
had been decisive. . . . The strategic plan of the Allies had been 
realized with a completeness rarely seen in war. When the armistice 
was signed by the enemy his defensive powers had already been 
definitely destroyed. A continuance of hostilities could only have 
meant disaster to the German Armies and the armed invasion of 
Germany. 

The final negotiations leading to the armistice are not 
without interest, especially as they heralded the downfall of 
the Hohenzollern Empire. At the end of October the 
German Government sent their reply to Washington accept- 
ing President Wilson’s conditions ; and on the 5th Novem- 
ber they were informed that an armistice would be granted 
on terms which Marshal Foch was authorized to communi- 
cate to them. Next day their representatives left Berlin to 
meet the Allied Commander-in-Chief, from whom, on the 
morning of the 8th, they learnt these terms, and they were then 
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told that they must accept or reject them within seventy-two 
hours, pending which time hostilities would continue. They 
were not able to make this decision without reference to the 
German Head-Quarters at Spa ; but such was the confusion 
behind their lines that their messenger who carried the 
document there was delayed on the road and only reached 
his destination on the morning of the roth. But events 
were moving fast in Germany, and by this time great changes 
had taken place. Defeat had brought the popular discontent 
to a head, and a serious revolution had already spread over 
the country. It began at Kiel on the 5th November in the 
Navy, which had been practically interned, unemployed, 
and afraid to go out into the North Sea ever since the 
crushing losses it sustained in the Battle of Jutland (31st May 
1916) ; the men mutinied, and as there was no power nor 
even will to suppress disorder, it spread at once into the 
seaport towns on the German coast. The Kaiser had 
before this gone to Spa, where he sought a precarious asylum 
in the storm which he saw approaching ; but it did not 
shelter him for long. On the 8th the whole country rose in 
rebellion, the existing Governments were overthrown, the 
Germanic Empire collapsed like Austria, and new republics 
assumed the reins of power. The Kaiser abdicated on the 
gth and fled to Holland, and the Crown Prince followed him. 
The remaining authorities still at Spa telephoned the terms 
of the armistice to Berlin, where they were accepted with the 
usual formula of protest that Germany only submitted to 
force which she was now unable to resist—a force, be it 
remembered, which she had used in the hopes of subjugating 
Europe to her arbitrary will.1 When this was communi- 
cated to the representatives of the defeated nation at the 
Allied Head-Quarters, the armistice was signed at 5 a.m. 
on the 11th, to take effect six hours later (that is, to give time 

1 According to a German newspaper, it appears that Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg telegraphed to the new Berlin Government requesting that 
the conditions of the armistice be immediately accepted ‘ otherwise he 
would be compelled to capitulate with the entire army’. History of the 
War, by H. C. O’Neill, p. 1040. 
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for the distribution of the order on the whole long battle- 
front), and it became operative at 11 a.m., as already men- 
tioned, just within the stipulated seventy-two hours. 

By the terms of the armistice Germany was to evacuate 
immediately invaded countries, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
burg ; to restore Alsace-Lorraine to France ; to repatriate 
all the inhabitants of these countries, and all prisoners taken 
from the Allies without reciprocity ; to evacuate East Africa 
unconditionally ; to surrender an immense amount of war 
material in the shape of heavy, field, machine guns, trench 
mortars, aeroplanes, and railway rolling stock with loco- 
motives and motor lorries ; also to surrender a considerable 
portion of her fleet and all submarines. Moreover, Germany 
was to evacuate all her territory up to the Rhine, which was 
to be occupied by the Allies, who were to hold the principal 
crossings at Mainz, Coblenz, and Cologne, together with 
bridgeheads at these points, each of nineteen miles (30 kilo- 
metres) radius on the right bank ; a neutral zone was also 
to be set up on the right bank of the Rhine, between the 
river and a line drawn some six and a quarter miles (10 kilo- 
metres) distant from it. The Allies, while reserving any 
future claims they might demand, as unaffected by the 
armistice, exacted from Germany, as part of its financial 
conditions, that reparation was to be made for the damage 
done during the war. These humiliating terms, designed 
to disarm the enemy and to prevent him from renewing 
hostilities, gave general satisfaction, and there were un- 
bounded rejoicings in all belligerent countries that the pro- 
longed and exhausting war had at last been brought to a 
close. Many had hoped to witness a more spectacular 
ending to the conflict, as a fitting retribution for the wanton 
disturbance of the peace of Europe and for the atrocities 
committed in invaded districts ; and if the war had lasted 
for a short time longer, it appears that the Germans would 
have been obliged to lay down their arms. Communications, 
it is true—at all events behind the principal British front— 
were much cut up by the ebb and flow of the conflict, and 
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any further real advance would probably have entailed some 
delay, not, however, sufficient to allow the enemy to escape 
from a much merited degradation. Nevertheless, the same 
difficulty did not exist further to the south of the British 
sector. Marshal Foch had already prepared a powerful 
Franco-American force there, with which he proposed to 
penetrate into Germany at points where she had no troops 
to oppose him ; and he was quite ready to begin this opera- 
tion on the 14th November. In all areas, therefore, the 
Germans had no further power to resist the Allies and were 
compelled to submit to any terms that might have been 
dictated to them. One point connected with the armistice 
may perhaps deserve a brief note. Germany, to satisfy her 
ambition, embarked without cause in a war which destroyed 
a vast amount of French and Belgian property. The Allies 
were loud in their protestations that the enormous damage 
done should be repaid ; and yet the security they took to 
enforce this payment was singularly inadequate. In one 
respect, however, the terms they imposed were sufficiently 
severe, for they deprived Germany of all her colonies. 


The Guards remained in Maubeuge and were not en- 
gaged in the active pursuit of the enemy after they gained 
possession of that fortress on the 9th November. Major- 
General Matheson issued the following order, dated 
11th November, which gives a summary of the operations 
carried out by the Division during the victorious advance 
of the British forces, lasting from August to November 1918 : 


11th November 1918. 
TO THE GUARDS DIVISION. 


By your capture on the gth of Maubeuge, the ancient strong place 
of the Low Countries, you have brought to a victorious conclusion 
a period of many weeks of almost incessant fighting in which your 
determination and discipline have overcome the most formidable 
obstacles. Between the valley of the Cojeul, from which you launched 
the advance on August 21st and the great fortress which you 
entered on the gth, you have stormed and carried a succession of 
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ridges of great natural strength, and several canals or streams. Of 
the former the strongest were, in my opinion, the ridges south of 
St. Leger and Croisilles and the high ground at Flesquieres. Of the 
latter the two most formidable were the Canal du Nord and the 
River Selle. 

Out of the 81 days which have elapsed since August 21st, the 
Guards Division has been a total of 54 days in the firing line. Of 
those 54 days, 29 have been days of strenuous fighting in which you 
beat back and wore down a skilful, tenacious and desperate foe. 
The conditions in which you fought were always hard and latterly 
most severe. The ruined area through which you first advanced 
contained no cover of any kind. Latterly, since you have fought 
your way back into an area of still standing villages and farms, cover 
has been plentiful out of the line, but troops in action have been 
severely tried by cold and rain and mud. In spite of these obstacles 
you have pressed your advantage without respite and you have won 
the important goal on which the Guards Division was finally 
directed last week. ‘This achievement speaks eloquently of your 
valour, your endurance and your willing discipline. 

During the period of the advance the Artillery of the Division has 
been in action longer than any other arm and has been called upon 
to face much hardship and hard work. It has had to fire difficult 
barrages at short notice, and has often come under heavy artillery 
and machine-gun fire in pushing up in close support of the firing 
line. I have nothing but praise for the co-operation of Artillery 
Brigade Commanders with Guards Brigadiers ; their energy, quick 
grasp of situations and promptness to act has been of constant service 
during the advance. During the whole period the Forward Observa- 
tion Officers have also shown a fine spirit in getting forward for their 
work, and have frequently sent back early information of great value 
on the dispositions of the enemy and the progress of our troops. 
For all this I wish to convey my warmest thanks to Brigadier-General 
Wilson, his Brigade and Battery Commanders, and all ranks. 

Conditions of the advance have called for all the skill and endurance 
which the Field Companies, R.E., and the 4th Battalion Coldstream 
Guards (Pioneers) could put forth. They have faced and overcome 
great difficulties, often under fire, often under the handicap of dark- 
ness and bad weather, often under the strain of work for long hours 
atastretch. I consider that the speed and precision with which they 
carried out the bridging of the River Selle reflects the greatest 
credit on Lieut.-Col. Lees, the Field Company Commanders and 
all ranks engaged. Their success on that occasion was only one 
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striking example of the high level of their work. The struggle to 
restore destroyed communications has been particularly severe during 
the past week, and they have acquitted themselves in a manner of 
which I think that they have every reason to be proud. The strain 
upon the Divisional Signal Company has also been very great. They, 
too, have had great difficulties to surmount, long hours of work and 
little rest. They have risen well to the occasion, and I congratulate 
Major Ryan and all ranks on their success. But for the determination 
shown by the Royal Engineers in overcoming the peculiar difficulties 
of a rapid advance in bad weather over natural and artificial obstacles 
of all sorts, the Division could never have reached Maubeuge last 
week, 

Nothing in the record of the Brigade of Guards is finer than the 
performance of the three Guards Brigades of this Division since 
August 21st. From Moyenneville to Maubeuge they have advanced 
a distance of almost 50 miles. In the first week of this advance, from 
August 21st to 28th, in the face of very heavy fighting they went 
forward a distance of 54 miles. In the second phase, from Septem- 
ber 3rd to 27th, during which they stormed the deep ditch of the 
Canal du Nord, broke through the Hindenburg System and won the 
Flesquiéres ridge, they penetrated into the enemy’s lines a further 
distance of 11} miles. In the third phase, from October gth to 22nd, 
at the end of which they forced the crossings of the River Selle, they 
advanced a distance of 14} miles. And in their final advance, against 
still tenacious opposition and in constant rain and cold, they drove 
the enemy back a distance of 19 miles before they reached their final 
goal, Maubeuge. 

This record speaks for itself. It has not been achieved without 
the loss of many comrades, amongst whom the heaviest is that of 
Brigadier-General G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O., D.S.O., Coldstream 
Guards, Commanding the 3rd Guards Brigade, who was killed in 
action at the Canal du Nord. To him, to the Commanders of the 
1st and 2nd Guards Brigades, Brigadier-General de Crespigny and 
Brigadier-General Brooke, and to his successor in the Command of the 
3rd Guards Brigade, Brigadier-General Heywood, who was wounded 
last week, I owe the warmest appreciation and gratitude. They, their 
Staffs, and their troops have added a distinguished page to the 
history of the Brigade of Guards, and I wish to express my thanks to 
them and to all their officers, non-commissioned officers and men. 

The difficulties faced by other troops have also beset the work of 
the R.A.M.C., who, under the able command of Colonel Fawcus, 
have not allowed them to reduce in any degree their high standard 
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of efficiency and zeal. They have also hampered the Army Service 
Corps and all the Administrative Services, but by one and all they 
have been cheerfully met and successfully overcome. 

Finally, I wish to thank my own staff for their untiring work since 
the beginning of the advance. They have been responsible for the 
co-ordination of plans, which is essential to success. The task has at 
times been very difficult ; the strain has, throughout, been great. 
I am deeply grateful for their industry and forethought, which have 
well deserved this great result. 

I am even prouder to have the honour to command the Guards 
Division to-day than I was when I first came to it two months ago. 
No troops have served their King and Country more devotedly in 
hard times as in soft ; no troops have done more to win the prize 
which is announced to-day, the victorious cessation of hostilities and 
the promise of a justly rewarding peace. 

(Signed) T. G. MarTHEson, 
Major-General, 
Commanding Guards Division. 


To these words describing shortly the work of the 
Guards Division may be added the following passages from 
the Dispatch of the British Commander-in-Chief dated 
21st December 1918, giving a general view of the achieve- 
ment of our forces in the critical period 8th August to 
11th November : 

In the decisive contests of this period, the strongest and most vital 
parts of the enemy’s front were attacked by the British, his lateral 
communications were cut and his best divisions fought to a stand- 
still. On the different battle fronts 187,000 prisoners and 2,850 guns 
were captured by us, bringing the total of our prisoners for the present 
year to over 201,000. Immense numbers of machine guns and 
trench-mortars were taken also, the figures of those actually counted 
exceeding 29,000 machine guns and some 3,000 trench-mortars. 
These results were achieved by 59 fighting British divisions, which 
in the course of three months of battle engaged and defeated 99 
separate German divisions. This record furnishes the proof of the 
skill of our commanders and their staffs, as well as of the fine fighting 
qualities of the British regimental officer and soldier. It is a proof 
also of the overwhelmingly decisive part played by the British Armies 
on the Western Front in bringing the enemy to his final defeat. 


The arrangements for the occupation of German territory 
u cc 
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west of the Rhine were soon settled. The French were to 
be posted on the right of the Allied line, to hold the Mainz 
bridgehead, which included the town of Wiesbaden and 
skirted past Darmstadt and Frankfort ; their two provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine were to be taken over without delay 
and they were to occupy Rhenish Bavaria. Next the 
Americans were to hold the Coblenz bridgehead, and to 
occupy the southern part of Rhenish Prussia on both banks 
of the Moselle, and including the town of Tréves. Then the 
British were to hold the Cologne bridgehead, which extended 
from a point south of Bonn to another near Dusseldorf, the 
latter exclusive ; and to occupy the centre section of 
Rhenish Prussia, with communications through Aix la 
Chapelle ; Dusseldorf being on the east of the river re- 
mained in the neutral zone. The British Army of Occupa- 
tion was to be formed of the Second and Fourth Armies, 
under the two senior Army Commanders, Generals Sir 
Herbert Plumer and Sir Henry Rawlinson, each to consist 
of four Corps, and each of the latter of four divisions. The 
Guards were to join Rawlinson’s forces, and they were again 
made up to their former establishment of thirteen battalions 
or of four battalions in every brigade. Accordingly the 4th 
Guards Brigade having left Criel Plage on the 14th November 
aan arrived at Maubeuge on the 17th and were then broken up, 
” the three battalions returning to their former brigades ; the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream therefore rejoined the 1st Guards 
Brigade. To give time to the enemy to withdraw his troops 
from the positions they occupied when the armistice came 
into force, our advance into Germany was not to begin until the 
17th November, and it was to be regulated so as to preserve 
a safety zone of ten kilometres between our outposts and his 
rear-guards. Maubeuge and the neighbourhood were full 
of memories for the Regiment. Yet there were few Cold- 
streamers present in 1918 who had gone through the varied 
experiences of August 1914, when full of hope they first 
marched through the district, and then immediately had to 
abandon it at the very commencement of the war ; but now 
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at last, after more than four years’ constant fighting, they 
returned triumphant to the scene of their former bitter 
disappointment. Thanksgiving Services were everywhere 
held for the termination of hostilities and for the deliverance 
from a cruel enemy ; and after one of them celebrated in 
Maubeuge, the Mayor of the town presented the Guards 
Division with a Tricolor to commemorate the recapture of 
the fortress by the Division.1_ Though serious duty had to 
be still performed to enforce the terms of the armistice, 
there was leisure for all ranks to appreciate the warmth of 
the welcome they received from the grateful inhabitants of 
the country, so long oppressed under the heel of the invader. 

The advance into Germany was conducted under active 
service conditions, and our forces were ready to meet any 
emergency that might arise. It began early on the 17th No- 
vember, the front of the Fourth Army being covered by the 
2nd Cavalry Division, and that of the Second Army by the 
1st and 3rd Cavalry Divisions. The infantry followed on 
next day, when the rst Battalion Coldstream moved to 
Grand Reng on the Belgian frontier, the 2nd and 3rd Bat- 
talions to the village of Haulchin just beyond Rouveroy and 
on the road to Binche. The 4th Battalion (Pioneers) were 
already in Binche, and on the 19th they marched to Charle- 
roi, when the 2nd and 3rd Battalions were at Anderlues 
nearly half-way between Binche and Charleroi, and the 
1st Battalion at Buvrinnes between Binche and Thuin, 
where a local band, silent for more than four years, burst 
into music and ‘ made a tremendous effort to give us wel- 
come ’.2. On the 2oth the four battalions of the Regiment 
were together in Charleroi. By this time all traces of the 
wear and tear of the past recent fighting had disappeared ; 
arms, accoutrements, equipment had all been polished up, 
and the troops appeared as if they were turned out for parade; 
while their bearing, their smartness, and their march disci- 
pline, as well as their general conduct, were all that could 

1 1st Battalion Diary, 14th Nov. 1918. 
2 Ibid. 19th Dec. 1918. 
cc2 
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be desired, and reflected credit upon themselves and upon 
the British nation. In spite of many difficulties this high 
standard of efficiency was maintained during the whole 
advance, gaining the admiration of the liberated people and 
the respect of the vanquished. As our troops passed 
through the Belgian towns and villages, which were deco- 
rated with flags and triumphal arches, they were greeted 
by enthusiastic crowds with lively demonstrations of joy ; 
and everything possible was done by the people to testify 
their gratitude and to ensure the comfort of their liberators. 
The difficulties of supply were, however, increasing as we 
moved on towards Germany, and they were not easily over- 
come, for communications in our rear were not yet re- 
stored, and the advance had to be slow. The return of the 
prisoners taken from the Allies during the war brought in 
an influx of many men who had to be provided for and taken 
to collecting stations. The enemy seems to have released 
them west of the Rhine without arrangements for their food 
and conveyance, and all this added to the troubles of the 
moment. Moreover, the inhabitants removed by the 
Germans were also returning to their homes, and there was 
a temporary shortage of food which had to be made good 
by British effort, entailing no small demands on our rail and 
road transport. 

3oth. By the end of November the Guards had crossed the 
Meuse, but were not more than some eight miles beyond it 
on the road from Namur to Marche, and while waiting to 
advance they enjoyed some sport shooting wild boars in the 
neighbouring forest. Meanwhile, as our troops approached 
Germany a readjustment became necessary, for the section 
allotted to the British forces was too narrow for the employ- 
ment of more than one Army. The Contingent, therefore, 
that proceeded to Cologne was commanded by Sir Herbert 
Plumer, and was composed as follows: the IInd Corps, 
the gth, 29th, and New Zealand Divisions ; the VIth Corps, 
the Guards, 2nd and 3rd Divisions ; the [Xth Corps, rst, 
6th, and 62nd Divisions ; the Canadian Corps, 1st and 2nd 
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Canadian Divisions ; and the 1st Cavalry Division. The 
Second Army thus took over the whole of the British front 
of the advance, and the troops assigned to the Fourth Army 
were withdrawn to the area west of the German frontier and 
about Namur. On the evening of the 1st December, ‘ a date 
for ever memorable as witnessing the consummation of the 
hopes and efforts of four and a half years of heroic fighting ’,* 
the 1st Cavalry Division crossed the frontier into Germany ; 
and the Canadians and two divisions of the IInd Corps 
moved on to follow. But the difficulties of supply again 
arose, trains were greatly delayed, and for two days there 
was a pause in our movements. The right wing of the 
Canadians more especially had to endure many hardships 
while they were working their way through the northern 
portion of the inhospitable region of the Ardennes. On the 
5th the Guards left the positions they were occupying on the 
right bank of the Meuse, and resumed their march into Ger- 
many. By this time the enemy was evacuating Cologne, 
and, not to leave so important a place without the means 
of preserving order, a detachment of British cavalry and 
armoured cars was sent forward and entered the city on 
the 6th. Other troops followed on in succession, and two 
days later our Cavalry reached the Rhine on the whole of 
our front, securing the crossings over the river. Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Fergusson, appointed Military Governor 
of Cologne, arrived by train on the 11th, and accompanied 
by an escort of the 9th Lancers, he proceeded through the 
crowded streets to his official residence, when the Union 
Jack was hoisted over the building and floated for the first 
time over the occupied city. 

On that day, the 11th December, the and Battalion Cold- 
stream were the first to cross into German territory, followed 
next day by the three other battalions of the Regiment. At 
the same moment the rst Cavalry Division were crossing the 
Rhine to occupy the Cologne bridgehead ; and next day they 
reached its perimetre, followed by infantry of the Canadian 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Final Dispatch, 21st March 1919. 
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and IInd Corps who crossed the river in four columns each 


14th. the strength of a division. On the 14th the 2nd Guards 


Brigade entrained and were in Cologne that evening ; the 
1st Battalion Coldstream were accommodated in the infantry 
barracks in the northern outskirts of the town close to the 
river, which they shared with the 3rd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards, and where they were very well housed. Mean- 
while, the rest of the Division followed on by route march ; 


16th. and on the 16th the 4th Battalion supplied parties each 


consisting of two officers and forty-four other ranks to the 
various brigades of the Guards Divisional Artillery for the 
purpose of furnishing road pickets at night. By the evening 
of this day the Canadians and IInd Corps had relieved the 
cavalry in the bridgehead and had taken it over. A few days 
later the 1st and 3rd Guards Brigade reached Cologne and 
were established in the suburbs ; the 1st Brigade in Ehren- 
feld area and the 3rd in Sulz, respectively north-west and 
south-west of the town. The 3rd Battalion were billeted 
in one large school, and the 2nd Battalion in smaller schools 
holding two companies each ; the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) 


23rd. were quartered at Lindenthal, and on the 23rd the parties 


temporarily attached to the artillery returned to their unit. 
The 4th Battalion diary records that the march from 
Maubeuge to Cologne, a distance of two hundred and four- 
teen miles, was covered in twenty marching days. The 
advance through Prussian territory was not marked by any 
trouble with the inhabitants; the people were naturally 
depressed, and here and there they were perhaps somewhat 
sullen in their demeanour, but they received our troops 
without any signs of hostility, and on the whole they seemed 
rather inclined to help than to obstruct our progress. The 
following may serve to illustrate their attitude : 

During the last week we have had some very wet marches, but in 
spite of getting drenched the men have not fared badly, as the natives 
made up good fires for them on their arrival and in some cases pro- 
vided coffee. . . . Almost without exception male civilians obey the 
order and take off their hats to officers. Their attitude is distinctly 
polite. The small children are most friendly. The boys play about 
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the parked lorries and ambulances, sound horns, and seem quite at 
home with the drivers. Diiren has a great number of large expen- 
sively built and furnished houses, all modern, many broad straight 
streets with trees. All the rich manufacturers live here. . . . The 
whole place gives one the impression of great wealth. Our host and 
hostess told——that they would provide everything to make our 
quarters comfortable but that they were anxious to avoid all inter- 
course. Very correct.1 

Before Christmas Day the occupation of the British sector 
was completed, and the organization of the Cologne bridge- 
head was being arranged so that our troops might be brought 
rapidly into action to the east of the Rhine, should such an 
operation become necessary. Later in the month, on the 
28th December, to facilitate the work of administration, 
some small modifications were made in the perimeter of the 
bridgehead to fit in with the boundaries of the German 
Communal districts. The Guards remained in Germany 
for a few weeks only, and during their stay there is little to 
record. Their duties were similar to those performed in 
peace time at home, guard-mounting, training, route-march- 
ing, &c. But these duties were surrounded by more than 
ordinary importance when discharged in a large and popu- 
lous city that had only just been taken over by a triumphant 
army flushed with victory, where disputes between con- 
querors and vanquished might easily arise. The preserva- 
tion of order depended upon the efforts of the garrison, and 
for this the Division were largely responsible. Alarm posts 
were established in case of any trouble arising ; but happily 
there was no cause to apprehend disturbances of any kind, 
and nothing serious occurred. Guards pickets were active, 
and checked any movement they perceived which if allowed 
to go on might lead to a breach of the peace. Order was well 
maintained in Cologne, and after a few weeks even petty 
disputes with the inhabitants were no longer to be feared. 
Early in January the usual New Year list of honours and 
rewards was published. The Colours of the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd Battalions were sent out under escort provided by the 

1 Diary of Major-General C. E. Pereira, 14th Dec. 1918. 
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5th (Reserve) Battalion, and arrived in Cologne on the 
7th. 7th January, when they were taken over by the battalions 
concerned. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who had been 
serving with Lord Cavan in Italy, returned to the Western 
Front after the armistice with Austria was signed, and was 
then attached to the Canadian Corps, subsequently to the 
Australians, and to the New Zealand Division. He was in 
the Cologne area at this time, and he honoured the Guards 
Division by presenting Colours to those newly raised bat- 
talions that had not yet received them. At a ceremonial 


14th. parade held on the 14th January 1919, in the public Park 


of Stadtwald close to the suburb of Lindenthal, His Royal 
Highness bestowed Colours upon the 4th Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards, the 4th Battalion Coldstream Guards (Pioneers), 
and the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards. The Band of the Scots 
Guards attended. Lieutenant C. C. Ibbetson carried the 
Colour of our 4th Battalion. A large number of German 
demobilized soldiers in uniform without badges were present 
as interested spectators. This was the last event of regi- 
mental interest that occurred during the period spent by the 
Guards in Prussian territory. A month later they were 
under orders to return to England. 
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RETURN OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 


Duties of the Coldstream Reserve Battalion. Drafts from home for 
Battalions serving abroad. Regimental casualties. Demobilization begun. 
Three battalions reduced to cadre. Guards return to England. Royal 
Review. War services of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Message of the 
King. Battle Honours. Some reflections on the war. 


I 


LTHOUGH the duties performed by the Reserve 
Battalion during the world war were both very onerous 

and important, there are not many incidents connected with 
them that need description ; yet an account of the services 
rendered by the Coldstream Guards in this period of 
national stress would be incomplete if it did not contain at 
least a very brief outline of some of the activities of that 
portion of the Regiment which remained at home. Reserve 
battalions do not form part of the establishment of the 
Guards Regiment ; they are specially raised at the outbreak 
of hostilities, each composed of four companies, to take up 
the ordinary duties in London and in Windsor, to train and 
supply the fighting battalions with the necessary drafts, and 
to receive back the wounded and the sick who rejoin the 
Colours when discharged cured from hospital. The drafts 
of officers and men sent out to the seat of the war, either 
went direct to the units in the field to which they were 
posted, or else to the Guards Base that was established in 
France, to be called up to the front as they were required to 
make good the casualties which war entails. These move- 
ments from England to the Continent were regulated by the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment. When dealing with 
the mobilization of the British Army in August 1914 the 
formation of the Coldstream Reserve Battalion at Windsor 
has already been mentioned; and there they remained 
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stationary for more than four and a half years until demobili- 
zation took place. At the end of February 1915 authority 
was obtained to increase the establishment by three more 
companies, Nos. 5, 6, and 7; No. 5 Company to receive the 
returned other ranks from the 1st Battalion, No. 6 from the 
2nd Battalion, and No. 7 from the 3rd Battalion. Later 
in the summer of the same year, on the formation of the 
Guards Division, the Coldstream raised the 4th Battalion 
for service in France, as the Pioneer Divisional Unit, and as 
already mentioned the Reserve Battalion then became known 
as the 5th Battalion; on the 27th November following, 
authority was again obtained to form a further extra com- 
pany, No. 8, to receive returned other ranks from the 4th 
(Pioneer) Battalion. Lastly, on the 15th August 1918, two 
more companies, Nos. g and 10, were added to the establish- 
ment. The Company officers were constantly changing, 
composed of those who had been at the seat of the war or 
were awaiting their turn to go there, and of those younger 
men who were still being trained and getting ready to join 
at the front. The Staff was more permanent. Colonel 
J. A. C. Richardson-Drummond-Hay held the command of 
the Regiment as Lieutenant-Colonel up to the 7th February 
1917, when he vacated it, and Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Crich- 
ton, M.V.O., was appointed in his stead. The command 
of the Reserve Battalion then devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. H. Hardy; but owing to ill-health he resigned 
27th January 1919, and was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. C. Garratt, O.B.E., who up to that time had been 
Second in Command, and who in that capacity acted as 
President of an Association to promote War Saving Cer- 
tificates. There were 816 members in the Battalion, and 
a sum of £2,295 7s. was raised. As over £2,000 had been 
collected, an aeroplane was christened ‘ Reserve Battalion 
Coldstream Guards ’. 

When ‘ Kitchener’s Army ’ was raised in September 1914, 
our Reserve Battalion supplied twelve drill instructors to 
help to train the recruits that came so eagerly forward to 
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join the new forces that were then being organized ; and 
in July 1916 six more instructors were sent to the Household 
Battalion, which was formed by the Household Cavalry for 
service in France. Besides the work of feeding our fighting 
battalions with reinforcements, the 5th Reserve at Windsor 
sometimes furnished detachments for garrison duties which 
were required elsewhere, principally in London. Six offi- 
cers and two hundred and sixteen other ranks were in the 
Tower of London from the 7th April 1916 till the following 
26th August ; another detachment of two officers and one 
hundred other ranks were sent to Kensington from the 
23rd April for three months till the 23rd July 1917; and 
on the 2nd June of the same year three officers and four 
hundred and seventy-seven other ranks proceeded to Tad- 
worth, where there was a Brigade Camp, and returned 
roth August. These were days when London was much 
troubled by the enemy’s air raids, which besides inflicting 
injury to persons and to property were liable to lead to panic 
and to disturb good order in a great metropolis, the seat of 
Empire, especially when all lights had to be extinguished, 
and a vast population had to live in darkness whenever 
danger threatened. The Civil Power had then to be sup- 
ported by a military force for the protection of the Govern- 
ment and of the inhabitants ; and on the 14th August 1917 
the London garrison was increased by fourteen officers and 
three hundred and seventy other ranks, who were sent from 
Windsor to. Wellington Barracks, for the duties which this 
novel form of warfare imposed upon the troops; they 
remained there until the 31st July 1918. They were subse- 
quently supplemented by another detachment of three 
officers and one hundred other ranks, who proceeded to 
Kensington Barracks on the 23rd January 1918, also in con- 
nexion with air raids. The Battalion was inspected by 
Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught on the 
1gth December 1916; and by Field-Marshal Viscount 
French on the 2oth June 1917 ; also by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Alfred Codrington on the 13th December 1918, on 
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appointment as Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. There 
were few ceremonial parades during this period, but the 
streets were lined by troops on two very melancholy occa- 
sions, on the 19th November 1914 for the funeral of Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, and again on the 27th March 1917 
for the funeral of H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught at 
Windsor. At a later date after the armistice, 1st December 
1918, the gallant Marshal Foch arrived in London, and was 
enthusiastically received by army and people with every 
demonstration of welcome ; the streets were again lined on 
that joyful occasion. The same honour was paid to the 
President of the United States when he visited this country 
towards the end of that month. 

In May 1917 a shortage began to be felt of men joining 
the Colours, and most of those necessarily employed in the 
Reserve Battalion were relieved by members of the Queen 
Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps, who remained at duty till 
October 1918. In the spring of this latter year the success 
of the German offensive at last compelled Government, as 
we have seen, to strengthen the British forces on the Western 
Front. The new and more stringent Army Service Act was 
then hastily passed through Parliament, and preparations 
had to be made to receive and train the recruits which the 
Act was designed to produce. But as is usual in such cases, 
a sudden change of policy hurriedly made from one in which 
the fighting army in France was undermanned to another 
in which it was to be immediately reinforced, caused some 
unnecessary trouble and the dislocation of existing arrange- 
ments that could have been avoided if a more intelligent 
and consistent line of action had been adopted. In the 
spring of that year a large number of non-commissioned 
officers and men were transferred to the Reserve Battalion 
from other units, and a camp to accommodate a thousand 
men was formed in Windsor Great Park ; this camp was 
closed towards the end of the following October, when the 
men in it were billeted in the town of Windsor. Mean- 
while, Victoria Barracks could not hold the many recruits 
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that were coming to the Battalion, and on the 3rd May three 
hundred and fifty other ranks, for whom no room could be 
found there, proceeded to Combermere Barracks in Wind- 
sor, where they remained until the 12th June. The training 
of so numerous a body of recruits could not be properly 
conducted by the Windsor Staff, and as many as eighty 
non-commissioned officers had to be withdrawn from the 
overseas battalions to supply the necessary drill instructors ; 
of these the 1st Battalion furnished twenty-two, the 2nd 
Battalion twenty-eight, the 3rd Battalion twenty-seven, and 
the 4th (Pioneer) Battalion thirty-four. Later on in the 
summer, on the rst August, a Coldstream Provisional bat- 
talion was formed and was sent to Aldershot for training, 
remaining there until disbanded on the 24th December ; 
the following officers were posted to the battalion on its 
formation : 


In command. Captain (T/Major) H. C. Loyd, D.S.O., 
M.C. 

Second in command. Major G. M. Paget. 

Adjutant. Lieutenant L. G. C. Neame. 

Quartermaster. Major F. T. Prichard, M.C. 


Captains R. T. Burton, D. J. C. Glass, E. K. Stephenson. 
Lieutenants (A/Captains) W. Atkinson, H. J. R. Brierly, M.C., 
R. T. Foster, M.C., Viscount Gage, A. E. F. Selfe, M.C. 
Lieutenants C. Bain-Marais, F. Brewster, J. W. Buckley, M.C., 
V. Cunard, G. P. Fildes, C. F. O. G. Forbes, J. G. Fortescue, 
A. D. F. Gascoigne, R. B. Howey, A. M. Newland, M.C., 
R. J. Paterson. 

2nd Lieutenants C. T. Aldridge, J. S. S. Allen, L. M. Bristowe, 
A. S. Butler, A. H. G. Butcher, M.C., F. H. Dinsley, G. F. 
Forestier-Walker, C. C. Hughes, E. H. Knight, J. N. S. 
Longe, H. C. Lush, J. H. Simpson, R. H. S. Spicer, J. H. G. 
Talbot. 


The shortage of men required to carry on the ordinary 
work of the country, when so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation had to join the army, was becoming sufficiently serious 
at this time ; and in order to relieve the difficulty to some 
extent, soldiers who could be spared for a short time from 
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their military duties were sent to save the harvest. In this 
way, towards the end of August, a party of one hundred and 
seventy-four Coldstreamers proceeded to Ayr, and another 
party of twenty-two men to Glencorse, to assist in the 
harvest. 

The first drafts sent to reinforce the service battalions in 
the field left Windsor on the 26th August 1914, and con- 
sisted of one officer and ninety-three other ranks to each 
of the three Coldstream units in France, joining them, as 
will be remembered, after the retreat of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force from Mons. The three young officers in 
charge of these drafts, all of them from the Special Reserve 
of the Regiment, were among the very early victims of the 
war. Lieutenant A. W. G. Campbell, posted to the rst 
Battalion, was mortally wounded less than ten days after 
he arrived at the front ; Lieutenant H. D. Wallis, 3rd Bat- 
talion, fell in action a month later ; and Lieutenant H. G. 
Watkins, 2nd Battalion, was invalided about the same time. 
The duty of preparing drafts and of sending them overseas 
was actively carried out at Windsor, and these reinforce- 
ments were dispatched constantly and in regular succession 
across the Channel all through the period during which 
hostilities lasted, either direct to the fighting battalions 
or to the Guards Base in France. The last draft from 
England left on the 23rd November 1918, after the armistice, 
and consisted of five officers and two hundred and fifty- 
three other ranks. The magnitude of the work successfully 
achieved by the Reserve Battalion will be appreciated when 
it is stated that 647 officers and 16,213 other ranks, or 
16,860 all ranks, were furnished as reinforcements to the 
Regiment serving at the seat of the war. The large pro- 
portion of this number were all of them raw recruits when 
they joined the Colours ; many of them underwent some 
preliminary drill at the Guards Depot at Caterham, at that 
time under the Command of Major W. H. Ingilby, Scots 
Guards, but their principal course of training had to be 
conducted at Windsor. The following tables show the 
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numbers sent out to the different battalions in the field, and 
the numbers sent out by years : 


I. Drafts furnished by the Reserve Battalion. 


aa al es 

£ |glSisleel & i gi 

SSCL gs 

I .{220]—|) 5] 3 | 94 18] 5,036] 5,954 

2 -|xgo| x] 9g} 3 | 61 11| 3,337| 3,929 

3 -|452) 1 ‘ 3 - 16 3,847 442 

4 -| go] 2 I | 1, 2,3 
M.-G.Cos.} 22}—|—| — | — _ i 132 
Various .| 13/—|/—| — I I 22 37 
Total ./647) 4/23) 11 [271 47 | 14,325 | 16,860 


lala 
; {2/8 g)2 |] et] 3 : 
8 [SISSIPR ERB E/ER/E] a | 3 
y SO EIE 2a} a |Aals [as a L& 
1914 55;—| 1] — | 40] 3] 9] 134/13] 1,969) 2,224 
1915 152| 2] 8] 3 | 96] 42] 12] 388|18) 4,303] 5,024 
1916 156| 1] 2] 4 | 37] 37] 12] 295] 8] 2,553] 3,102 
1917 157i—| 4] 3 | 53] 19] 53| 336] 1} 3,232] 3,858 
1918 127|—| 8| 4 | 44] 13 | 40] 138] 7] 2,268] 2,649 
1919 | —l| r—} y—-|— 1j— _ 3 
Total .|647| 4/23] 11 |271| 114 | 126] 1,292 47 14,325 | 16,860 


The numbers that joined the Regiment after the 4th Au- 
gust 1914 were 584 officers and 20,072 other ranks, or 
20,656 all ranks. Many officers were sent out more than 
once to the seat of war; and this fact explains why the 
number of officers shown as proceeding there with drafts 
to the fighting battalions exceeds the number given as having 
joined the Regiment. The number of other ranks sent as 
reinforcements to France (or 16,213 men) includes also 
many who went overseas more than once ; while the number 
of the men who joined the Regiment but did not leave 
England is somewhat in excess of 4,000. This latter figure 
represents the recruits still in training, when the war came 
to an end, at the Guards Depot or with the Reserve and 
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Provisional Battalions, the men classified as less than 
‘ Ai’ and employed at home, those employed in agricultural 
and munition work, those discharged as unfit for service 
between August 1914 and December 1918, and those who 
died from natural causes. Discipline was well maintained 
during these years, and it is satisfactory to be able to say that 
though some regrettable absences for twenty-one days and 
upwards took place among a very few of the men, yet in 
that long period there were not more than one hundred and 
fifty-nine of such cases out of the many thousands who 
passed into the Regiment, and of these defaulters one 
hundred were absent in the year 1915. 

The casualties of the Regiment during the war 
amounted to : 


Officers. | yanks. Total. 
Killed in action or died 


of wounds, &c. 180 3,680 3,860 
‘Wounded = . 325 9,183 9,508 
Prisoners 7 e 16 753 769 

Total 4 521 13,616 14,137 


Grouped in Battalions they are as follows among Officers : 


Staff. Bn.| Bn. 


Killed in action or 

died of wounds .| 13 66] 44 
Wounded . -| 13 [106] 83 
Prisoners. . I 7\— 


Total 5 .| 27 |179| 127 


Four more have to be added to the 176 recorded as dead : 
two who lost their lives while serving with the Reserve 
Battalion, and two who, having joined the Coldstream 
Guards, were transferred to other Regiments while the war 
was going on, and were killed when serving in them, 
thus bring the total to 180. Fourteen officers and five 
hundred and thirty-four other ranks, or five hundred and 
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forty-eight all ranks, are reckoned among the fallen in action 
who were at first listed among the ‘ missing ’, for their fate 
was not known until hostilities ceased ; and among the 
prisoners, eight officers, or four in the rst Battalion and 
four in the 3rd, and many other ranks, were wounded when 
captured, increasing the figures above given of those who 
were entered as wounded. 

Half of the Coldstream officers who lost their lives in the 
defence of their country in the Great War were old Etonians, 
and on the Memorial Roll of Honour erected at Eton the 
names of eighty-six are inscribed. The Regiment has always 
been intimately connected with this ancient Public School, 
and perhaps even in a more special manner during the 
strenuous period 1914-18, when the Coldstream Reserve 
Battalion was established at Windsor for the better part of 
five consecutive years; and indeed for a longer time, since, 
as will be seen, another Coldstream battalion relieved the 
Reserve, and was quartered there after the armistice. The 
Roll of Honour in the form of a Bronze Frieze records in 
raised burnished letters the long list of the fallen old 
Etonians in alphabetical order, as an imperishable monu- 
ment and tribute to the glorious memory of the noble Dead. 
It was unveiled with great solemnity by the Provost in the 
presence of the whole School, of many relatives and friends 
of those whose names are commemorated on it, and of other 
interested spectators, on Founder’s Day, 1921, that is, on 
Tuesday 6th December of that year, the sooth anniversary 
of the birth of the saintly Founder, King Henry VI. The 
Officers’ Training Corps of the School furnished the Guard 
of Honour, and the Coldstream Band was invited to attend 
—an invitation which was gladly accepted. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony one verse of the National Anthem 
was sung, and at the request of the Authorities of Eton, as 
a compliment to the Regiment, the Coldstream March was 
played as the Guard of Honour moved away. In connexion 
with the celebration of Services commemorating the Dead, 
it should be mentioned here that part of our Reserve 
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Battalion represented the Regiment at the Memorial Services 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 7th October 1916 for all 
ranks who had fallen in the Battle of the Somme, and again on 
the sth February 1919 for all officers and other ranks of the six 
Regiments of the Brigade of Guards who had fallen in the war. 


1918. | We must now revert to the concluding scenes of the war. 


As soon as the armistice came into force and the victo- 
rious end of the European conflict was assured, the British 
forces could be gradually reduced and demobilization 
could be begun. Many were anxious to return to civil life, 
and it was of importance that the ordinary work of the 
country, so long interrupted by the course of hostilities, 
should be resumed with as little delay as possible. The coal 
miners were the first to be released from Army service, and 


roth on the roth December 1918 one hundred men were dis- 


* charged from the Reserve Battalion to resume their former 
occupation in the coal mines. When our troops arrived in 
Cologne a demobilization camp was established at Diiren, 
some twenty miles to the west of it and on the main line to 
Liége,and a number of long service men who could be spared, 
as well as coal miners, proceeded there to be sent home 
and also to be discharged from their military obligations. 


1919. On the 15th February 1919 the welcome order was re- 
Feb. ceived that the Guards were to return to England at once, 


the Division to be broken up, and the Brigade of Guards 
to revert to a peace establishment. But the Brigade, as a 
consequence of the war, received the addition of the Welsh 
Guards, and now consisted of five Guards Regiments with 
ten permanent battalions, instead, as in 1914, of four Regi- 
ments with nine battalions : 

Grenadier Guards, three battalions ; 

Coldstream Guards, three battalions ; 

Scots Guards, two battalions ; 

Irish Guards, one battalion ; and 

Welsh Guards, one battalion. 
This entailed the disbandment of the 4th Battalions of the 
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Grenadier and Coldstream Guards (Pioneers), as well as of 
the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards ; and the first step taken to 
effect it was on the 18th February, when the 4th Battalion 
Coldstream were reduced to cadre. Seven officers and one 
hundred and eighty-six other ranks were then transferred 
to the 1st Battalion ; nine officers and two hundred and 
nine other ranks to the 2nd Battalion ; and eight officers 
and two hundred and four other ranks to the 3rd Battalion. 
As far as possible the transfers were made by complete com- 
panies to the corresponding battalions, No. 1 Company to 
the 1st Battalion and so on, but a slight modification was 
found to be necessary in the distribution of the officers. 
The transport personnel and the Drummers were divided 
equally between the three battalions of the Regiment. The 
following formed the Cadre: Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. 
Edwards, M.C., Captain E. Overton-Jones, M.C., Lieu- 
tenants W. H. Cartwright and E. R. Marshall, and forty- 
three other ranks. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream then took 
over the Pioneer duties, and was temporarily called the 
Divisional Pioneer Battalion. Next day, the 19th February, 
the 4th Grenadier Guards and the 2nd Irish Guards were 
also reduced to cadre. 

The Guards were now to be brought home as rapidly 
as possible. The battalions left the occupied area separately 
and in succession, those of the 1st Guards Brigade moving 
first, then the 2nd Brigade, followed by the 3rd Brigade, 
the Pioneers, and the Machine-gun Unit last. All the Cold- 
stream battalions travelled by the same route ; from Cologne 
direct by rail through Charleroi, Tournai, Merris, to Dun- 
kerque, and passed by some of the districts well known to 
them while hostilities were in progress. Embarking at 
Dunkerque, they landed at Tilbury, and thence proceeded 
by train to London or the neighbourhood where they were 
to be quartered. On arriving at their destinations they were 
met by the Colonel and the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regi- 
ment (Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Codrington and 
Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Crichton), and by other Cold- 
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streamers past and present; H.M. the King sent them a 
gracious message of welcome which was communicated to 
them by Sir Alfred Codrington, who also made them a short 
address. The first of the Division to leave Cologne were the 
2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards on the 2oth February. 
The 2nd Battalion Coldstream followed on the 22nd, and 


25th. arrived at Windsor on the 25th, where the Mayor was also 


present with the Corporation to greet them on behalf of the 
Royal Borough ; the streets were lined by the Eton Officers’ 
Training Corps and other Volunteer Corps, and large 
numbers of people gave them an enthusiastic reception as 
they marched to Victoria Barracks. There were some 
fifteen non-commissioned officers and men still in the 
Battalion who went out to France with it in 1914; some 
had never been away from it except for leave, and two had 
been with their companies doing trench duty during the 
whole war. The cadre of the 4th Battalion travelling with 
the 1st Battalion Irish Guards as far as Tilbury was in 


ist Windsor on the 1st March. Meanwhile the 2nd Guards 


Mar. 


5th. 


14th. 


Brigade had already left Germany, the 1st Battalion Scots 
Guards on the 25th February, the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers 
on the 27th, and the rst Battalion Coldstream on the 
1st March, who arrived at Caterham on the 5th amid much 
rejoicing by the inhabitants. Then the 3rd Guards Brigade 
began their homeward journey, the 1st Battalion Grenadiers 
on the 4th March, the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards on the 
5th, and the Welsh Guards on the 6th. The 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream followed on the 8th, and getting to London on 
the 14th late in the evening, four hours after scheduled time, 
they proceeded to Chelsea Barracks, when they ceased their 
functions as Pioneers and resumed their ordinary duties. 
Lastly, the 4th Battalion Guards Machine-gun Regiment 
left to return to England on the 11th-13th March. 
Between the end of February and the middle of March 
the regular officers and other personnel of the 5th Reserve 
were transferred to the permanent Coldstream battalions, 
who carried out demobilization. The Guards were now 
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back at home after an absence of more than four years and 
a half on active service on the Continent, of which period 
all but one year had been spent as a separate fighting Division 
in the field. ‘Two officers of the Regiment who were not at 
any time employed at home while hostilities lasted, and who 
were fortunate enough to escape sickness and wounds (other 
than slight), served continuously in the field from August 
1914 to the end of the war, except for the few days’ leave 
granted periodically to all ranks: Colonel C. J. C. Grant, 
D.S.O., and Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Pryce-Jones, D.S.O. 
(a short time with their Battalions, the rest on the Staff) ; 
Major-Generals Torquhil Matheson, C.B., C.M.G., and 
Sir Cecil Pereira, K.C.B., C.M.G., had very nearly a similar 
record, except for a week or two, due to absence by wounds. 
The following officers also served continuously at the front 
except for short periods of service at home : 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir Geoffrey Feilding, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Quartermaster and Major F. T. Prichard, M.C. 

Quartermaster and Major J. Boyd, M.C. 

Captain M. B. Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O., M.C. 


Following the precedent of the Crimean War, His Majesty 
the King ordered his Guards to pass him in review and to 
march through London. This ceremony, as far as the House- 
hold Troops were concerned, was their final act of the Great 
War, and when it was over the cadre of the 4th Coldstream 
proceeded to the Regimental Head-Quarters to deliver the 
Colour of the Battalion to the Colonel of the Regiment for 
safe custody. ; 
The Royal Review took place on the 22nd March 1919. 
The procession formed up in Buckingham Palace Road ; it 
was headed by the three Regiments of Household Cavalry, 
and then came the Guards Division led by their first Com- 
mander, General Earl of Cavan, with whom was H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and by Major-General T. G. Matheson. 
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Seldom has the Heir-Apparent to the Throne been able to 
take part in warlike operations in the field, and the presence 
of the gallant Prince of Wales was a notable feature in the 
pageant, very gratifying to both troops and people. It 
brought their minds back to a remote period of our national 
history, when in the fourteenth century the Black Prince 
fought in the early wars against France, and rendered emi- 
nent military service to his country. His Royal Highness, 
who had only celebrated his twentieth birthday a few weeks 
before the 4th August 1914, entered the Grenadier Guards, 
joined the Head-Quarter Staff as A.D.C. to the Commander- 
in-Chief in the following November, and taking an active 
and full share in the war and in its many vicissitudes he 
remained with the Army from that time consecutively until 
hostilities came to an end. Eager on all occasions to do duty 
with his Regiment, he frequently visited the units in the line 
and pushed up to the front trenches as often as he could get 
there. In the spring of 1915 he was attached to the rst Corps 
under Sir Charles Monro and later under Sir Hubert Gough. 
In the following August he joined the Guards Division as 
A.D.C. to Lord Cavan, and was with the Division at the 
Battle of Loos. On one occasion he had a narrow escape ; 
he had just entered the trenches when his car was struck by 
a shell which killed his chauffeur. In the spring of 1916 he 
was training with the rst Battalion Grenadiers at Calais, and 
later was sent by Lord Kitchener for duty in Egypt. Re- 
turning in May, he rejoined Lord Cavan’s Staff (as Staff 
Captain, afterwards D.A.Q.M.G.), who was then in com- 
mand of the XIVth Corps, and was with him at the Battle 
of the Somme. Subsequently, in the spring of 1917, he 
went through an artillery course, and was afterwards again 
on the Staff of the XIVth Corps at the Battle of Passchen- 
daele. From there he proceeded with that Corps to Italy, 
when his close association with the Guards Division ceased 
for a time, and he remained with Lord Cavan in the Southern 
Theatre till Austria was defeated in the autumn of 1918. 
When the armistice with Germany was signed he was with 
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the Canadian Corps, then with the Australians, and in the 
Cologne area with the New Zealand and other divisions, as 
has already been mentioned. 

The troops, accompanied by a number of demobilized 
soldiers who joined their units for the occasion, marched 
past the Royal Stand inside the railings of Buckingham 
Palace, where His Majesty the King had taken up a position ; 
thence to the Mansion House past the Lord Mayor, and 
back by Holborn to Hyde Park Corner, where they dis- 
persed to their respective barracks in London, Windsor, and 
Caterham. They received a very great ovation all along 
their route from the many thousands of spectators who came 
from all parts to witness the pageant and to welcome their 
brave defenders. It was a truly triumphal march through 
the Metropolis of the Empire. The procession moved in the 
following order : 


Major-General G. P. T. Feilding, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Com- 
manding London District. 


Household Cavalry. 
1st Life Guards. 
and Life Guards. 
Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieutenant-General Earl of Cavan, K.P., K.C.B., M.V.O., and 
Staff. 
Captain H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 
M.C., Grenadier Guards. 
Major-General T. G. Matheson, C.B., C.M.G., Commanding 
Guards Division. 
Staff of Guards Division. 
Representatives of Guards Division Royal Artillery. 
Representative of Guards Division Royal Engineers. 


1st Guards Brigade. 


and Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
ist Battalion Irish Guards. 

and Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 


Cadre 4th Battalion Coldstream Guards (Pioneer Battalion). 
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2nd Guards Brigade. 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
1st Battalion Scots Guards. 
Cadre 2nd Battalion Irish Guards. 
1st Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
4th Battalion Guards Machine Gun Regiment. 


3rd Guards Brigade. 

1st Battalion Grenadier Guards. 

Cadre 4th Battalion Grenadier Guards. 

ist Battalion Welsh Guards. 

znd Battalion Scots Guards. 
Representatives of Guards Division Royal Army Service Corps. 
Representatives of Guards Division Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Deputy Assistant Provost Marshal. 


His Majesty the King issued the following gracious 
message to the Division : 


BucCKINGHAM PALace, 

Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Men of the Guards 
Division, 

It is with pride and satisfaction that I take the Salute of the 
Guards Division on this memorable occasion of their triumphal 
march through London, and on the same spot where Queen Victoria 
in July 1856 welcomed back three battalions of Guards from the 
Crimea. The Guards Division, first formed in 1915, practically 
served in every Sector on the Western Front, and my visits to the 
British Armies in the Field gave me opportunities of seeing the battle- 
grounds on which it has made so great and enduring a name. 

The Division, which commenced its brilliant career at Loos, took 
a prominent part in 1916 in the hard fighting on the Somme, when 
on two occasions three Battalions of the same Regiment were in line 
together. 

At the Third Battle of Ypres the Division responded to the call of 
its Commander by capturing all allotted objectives in three separate 
attacks. 

The fighting round Cambrai, and the historical counter-attack 
which broke up a dangerous German thrust at Gouzeaucourt, will 
ever be remembered. 

During the critical days of 1918 a heroic resistance was offered 
to the vigorous assaults of an enemy numerically stronger and elated 
by success, while during our subsequent rapid advance the efforts 
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of the Division were crowned by the capture of Maubeuge, the flag 
of which is carried on parade to-day, a grateful tribute from its 
Citizens. 

Nor do I forget the other Arms which enabled the three Brigades 
of Guards for the first time in the history of the British Army to 
fight as a Division. The Guards Division Royal Artillery, composed 
of the 74th and 75th Brigades of Field Artillery; the Guards 
Division Royal Engineers, formed of the 55th, 75th, and 76th Field 
Companies ; the 3rd, 4th, and gth Field Ambulances constituting 
the Guards Division Field Ambulance, and the Guards Division 
Train and Supply Column. 

All these, inspired by the best traditions of their respective 
Regiments and Corps, fostered the invincible spirit and dogged 
determination of a Division which knew no defeat. 

Now, after three and a half years of close co-operation in the Field 
through the ever-changing fortunes of war, the Units of the Guards 
Division are about to separate. 

As your Colonel-in-Chief I wish to thank you one and all for 
faithful and devoted services, and to bid you God-speed. May you 
ever retain the same mutual feelings of true comradeship which 
animated and ennobled the life of the Guards Division. 


Georce R.I. 
2and March 1919. 


A list of Coldstreamers, both officers and men, upon whom 
Decorations were conferred and to whom awards were made 
during the war, will be found in Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 
The numbers are : 


Officers.| O.R. | Total. 

Victoria Cross . ; * 2 5 vi 
Order of the Bath, G. C. B. : 5 ; I — I 
K.C.B. . : * 5 _ 5 
C.B. % 5 12 _ 12 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, K.C.M.G. 2 — 2 
C.M.G. . 15 — 15 
Royal Victorian Order, peal * i I _ I 
K.C.V.O. es 2 _ 2 
C.V.O. . ‘ : 2 < 2 

M.V.O. . . F - 
Order of the British Empire, C. BE. . 3 — 3 
OBE. . 4 15 _ 15 
MBE. . 4 — 4 
Distinguished Service Order. % , 46 _ 46 
Bar to Distinguished Service Order. . I _ I 
Military Cross . < «| 137 6 | 143 
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Bar to Military Cross . - 5 : 8 _ 8 
Brevet and Hon. Promotion. 47 - 47 
Promoted for Distinguished Service in the Field. 10 _ 10 
Mentioned in Dispatches 361 159 | 520 
Mentioned for valuable services other than in the 

Field 36 21 57 
Distinguished Conduct Medal | — 159 | 159 
Bar to Distinguished Conduct Medal _ 6 
Military Medal. - 52x | 52x 
Bar to Military Medal . - 22 22 
Meritorious Service Medal _ 66 66 
Albert Medal . _ I I 
Foreign Decorations . 106 45 | 151 
Commissions obtained from the ranks ?. _ — | 410 


The principal engagements fought by the Coldstream 
Guards during the war were added to the battle honours of 
the Regiment : 

Mons. Retreat from Mons. Marne 1914. Aisne 1914. Ypres 
1914,1917. Langemarck 1914. Gheluvelt. Givenchy 1914. Neuve 
Chapelle. Aubers. Festubert 1915. Loos. Mount Sorrel. Somme 
1916, 1918. Flers Courcelette. Morval. Pilckem. Menin Road. 
Poelcappelle. Passchendaele. Cambrai 1917, 1918. St. Quentin. 
Bapaume 1918. Arras 1918. Lys. MHazebrouck. Albert 1918. 
Scarpe 1918. Drocourt Quéant. Hindenburg Line. Canal du 
Nord. Selle. Sambre. France and Flanders 1914-18. 

All these appear in the Army List, and the following are 
borne on the Colours : 

Retreat from Mons. Marne 1914. Aisne 1914. Ypres 1914, 

1917. Loos. Somme 1916, 1918. Cambrai 1917, 1918. Arras 
1918. Hazebrouck. Hindenburg Line. 
There were 82 Coldstream officers who held Commands 
during the war, or who were appointed to the more im- 
portant positions on the General Staff. Their names and 
an outline of their services will be found briefly recorded in 
Appendix No. 1. The names of those Officers who served 
otherwise on the General Staff, who were Brigade-Majors, 
and who were Adjutants of Coldstream Battalions, are given 
in the same Appendix. 

1 See Appendix No. 4. Exclusive of thirty-eight Gentlemen Cadets 
who were given Commissions in the Regiment from the Household Brigade 
Officer Cadet Battalion. 
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Tue great conflict which raged over Europe and in many 
parts of Asia and Africa, from the middle of 1914 to the end 
of 1918, will always be regarded as one of the most direful 
catastrophes that has ever afflicted mankind. There was 
nothing like it in previous history for the universal destruc- 
tion and misery it caused ; it dwarfed into comparatively 
small dimensions the fierce Thirty Years’ War that desolated 
Germany three hundred years ago, and the long Wars of the 
French Revolution which lasted for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It burst out like a huge devouring fire that spread 
with alarming rapidity over the world, taking a fearful daily 
toll of human life, laying waste vast areas of industry and 
peaceful homes, overturning thrones and constituted au- 
thorities, and changing the face of civilization from an 
ancient system that had stood the test of time into another 
of whose stability we have as yet no experience. Whether 
the sudden and fundamental changes it has wrought in the 
structure of European Society will increase the liberties. 
prosperity, and happiness of the peoples concerned, is a 
matter to be decided by the events of the future, and into 
this question we have no desire or even right to enter. 
Hostile operations ceased with the signature of the armistice 
on the 11th November 1918, and the task of recording the 
deeds of the Regiment during the period of battle has now 
come to an end. But there are certain features connected 
with the international upheaval that brought these changes 
about, which have still to be briefly noted. The price of 
victory was abnormally high and the losses of the warring 
nations came to a colossal figure. Sir Douglas Haig com- 
putes British casualties in all theatres of war, killed, wounded, 
missing, and prisoners, including native troops, at 3,076,388 
all ranks, of which 2,568,834 were incurred on the Western 
Front. The numbers given in the French and Italian 
returns are incomplete, but he estimates the former to come 
to 4,800,000, and he takes the latter to be at least 1,400,000. 
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The statistics furnished by the Germans have to be accepted 
with reserve, yet although their casualties are understated, 
they acknowledge them to be 6,485,000 ; and it is calculated 
that the Austrians suffered to the extent of over four and 
a half millions.1_ Leaving out, therefore, the losses of the 
Belgians, Americans, Russians, Serbians, and Rumanians, 
and of the Bulgarians and Turks, we find that those of five of 
the Great Powers of Europe amounted toat least the enormous 
number of twenty millions of men in the prime of life. 

The effort made by the British Empire may be measured 
by the following figures which show the number of officers 
and men who passed into the Army between the 4th August 
1914 and 11th November 1918 : 


British Isles . : ‘ 5,704,416 
India . : a 1,449,437 
Canada. : - 628,964 
Australia. f + 412,953 
South Africa 2 + 136,070 
New Zealand 2 + 128,525 
Colonies, &c. . + 134,837 
1,441,349 
Total British Empire . - 8,586,202 ® 


The system of recruiting the Military Forces of the 
Crown by voluntary enlistment was maintained for some 
eighteen months ; but early in 1916, as we have seen, con- 
scription was introduced. Hitherto England had always 
been free from that tax upon the manhood of the country, 
and the new law of universal compulsory service was the 
first that had ever been imposed in our long history. The 
reason for this exemption, which was not enjoyed by Conti- 
nental nations, was that Great Britain is primarily a mari- 
time Power, and that when she was allowed to use her naval 
weapons she exerted so strong an economic pressure upon 
her antagonist that large armies were not required to defend 
her rights against unjust aggression. Whether we should 
have been able to win the world war without recourse to 

1 Sir D. Haig’s Final Dispatch, 21st March 1919. 
2 Quarterly Review, No. 475, April 1923, p. 234. 
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some form of conscription, even if our maritime rights had 
been fully exercised, may perhaps be open to question ; it 
might still have been necessary, and yet who can say that 
the contest would not have ended without it? We do, 
however, know that when at last the Declaration of London 
was given up in July 1916, and when several months later 
America ceased to be neutral, the blockade, as it was called, 
became more effective, and that this was one of the most 
potent causes which led to the collapse of Germany ; it 
follows that if it had been vigorously enforced from the very 
beginning of hostilities the exhaustion of the enemy must 
have been antedated. Nor should it be forgotten that it 
costs far less in human lives and in the expenditure of 
national wealth to cut off the sea-borne supplies of an enemy 
and so force him into submission, than to be obliged to fight 
him on land. By employing military forces only to defeat 
the enemy we necessarily incurred very numerous casualties, 
that put every family of the country into mourning ; whereas 
by the full use of our maritime supremacy these casualties 
would have been materially diminished. It was idle for 
politicians to criticize the soldiers for the large losses that 
siege warfare exacts, when they themselves refused to use the 
powerful weapon which Providence had placed in their hands. 

Among the questions connected with the Great War which 
a future generation will have to unravel, it may well be asked 
why we consented to give up the obvious means we had of 
coercing the Germans when we were locked in deadly strife 
with that ambitious people, and how it was that we per- 
sisted for two years of bitter struggle in basing our action 
at sea on the Declaration of London which was unratified 
by Parliament, and which in the end had to be repudiated 
as unworkable and even mischievous by those who conceived 
it. As an example of the foresight and knowledge possessed 
by those who framed the Declaration of London, we may 
quote the following two articles which run : 

Article 48. A neutral vessel which has been captured may not be 
destroyed by the captor; she must be taken into such port as is 
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proper for the determination there of all questions concerning the 
validity of the capture. 

Article 49. As an exception, a neutral vessel which has been 
captured by a belligerent warship, and which would be liable to con- 
demnation, may be destroyed if the observance of Article 48 would 
involve danger to the safety of the warship or to the success of the 
operations in which she is engaged at the time. 


Submarines were generally little known in 1909 when the 
Declaration was drawn up. Their future importance in 
warfare was hardly foreseen by the political and legal 
luminaries who tried to govern the procedure of hostilities 
by rules of their own and to surround it by paper restrictions. 
The Germans were wiser, and they sought to obtain some 
public authority to sanction beforehand the future action 
of their submarines and the barbarous treatment they meant 
to inflict upon neutrals by sinking them at sight and without 
warning if they ventured to interfere with their hopes of 
universal conquest. And yet it does seem passing strange 
that at any time or under any circumstances such an article 
as No. 49 should ever have been solemnly agreed to. The 
more remarkable is it that those who advocated the loose, 
hazy, and undefined expression called ‘ the freedom of the 
seas ’ should have stultified themselves not only by consent- 
ing to this article, but also by allowing a belligerent to sow 
mines in the high seas—the common highway of nations and 
upon which every neutral has the right to pass. 

The trend of the Hague Conventions was to give almost 
unlimited authority to an invader over the liberties and 
possessions of the inhabitants of the districts he was able to 
overrun ; he could seize their property provided he did so 
for the ‘ needs of the army of occupation ’ or on account of 
the ‘ necessities of the war ’,1 and the Germans were not 
slow to take full advantage of these provisions, not only 
because they had the force to exact them, but also because 
they were given the right to impose them. The power of 
a military conqueror was fully assured to him ; his opera- 


1 No. 4 Convention. 
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tions were unrestrained. But no such latitude was given to 
a maritime belligerent, whose action at sea was not only 
hampered and curtailed by strange and novel enactments, 
but was if possible to be abolished altogether. A short 
example is given in No. 11 Convention. Hostile corre- 
spondence seized on land is invariably the prize of the 
captor ; but not so at sea, and that Convention enacts : 

Article 1. The postal correspondence of neutrals and belligerents, 
whatever its official or private character, found on board a neutral 
or enemy ship on the high seas is inviolable. If the ship is detained, 
the correspondence is forwarded by the captor with the least possible 
delay. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph do not, in the case of 
violation of blockade, apply to correspondence proceeding to or from 
a blockaded port. 

Our soldiers were in fact deprived of the great assistance 
which the Sister Service was well able to give them by taking 
from the enemy his means of maintaining his armies that 
were fighting against them. Moreover, we learn with 
astonishment from the disclosures recently published,! that 
no steps were taken to stop the large supplies of food and of 
materials for manufacturing munitions that were allowed 
to pour unchecked into Germany through the Scandinavian 
countries—although it could have been done without the 
employment of force. The conditions under which England 
was obliged to fight the world war will have to be carefully 
examined if we are to arrive at any true conception of its 
realities and consequences to the nation, and of the magnifi- 
cent part played by our troops in the face of almost over- 
whelming difficulties. It is not infrequently suggested that 
a military history should be confined to a mere description 
of warlike operations, and that all other events and circum- 
stances connected with them, especially those of a political 
character, should be rigidly excluded. This, however, is not 
possible if the story is to be rendered intelligible and if it may 
serve as a means of study for the education and guidance of 

1 The Triumph of the Unarmed Forces 1914-1918, Rear-Admiral 
W. M. M. P. Consett, C.M.G., published 1923. 
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future Commanders. All wars depend upon the policy 
adopted by the rulers of the belligerent nation, and it is quite 
as necessary to take their conduct and their mentality into 
account as it is to note the geography and the features of the 
ground upon which hostilities are conducted. Military 
movements vary with the natural and artificial facilities, or 
obstacles, that are to be found in the theatre of operations ; 
and so also are they materially influenced by the wisdom, 
intelligence, and courage, or by the opposite qualities, that 
lead to the decisions of those who have the supreme direction 
of the war in their hands. The history of any period of 
great national emergency cannot be complete until all the 
circumstances surrounding it are fully known. 

In his Final Dispatch Sir Douglas Haig describes some 
of the conditions that controlled the actions of the British 
Commander-in-Chief. He emphasizes the well-known fact 
that when the war broke out we were quite unprepared to 
undertake it on the vast scale that then became imperative, 
and he alludes to the great military advantages which the 
enemy enjoyed at the outset by reason of his superior initial 
preparation. As instances of being ready for war he men- 
tions the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, where the Prussians 
gained in each case a rapid and overwhelming success over 
their antagonist, and he adds: ‘ The German plan of cam- 
paign in the present war was undoubtedly based on similar 
principles. The margin by which the German onrush in 
1914 was stemmed was so narrow and the subsequent 
struggle so severe that the word “ miraculous ” is hardly 
too strong a term to describe the recovery and ultimate 
victory of the Allies.’ That we were able to win in the end 
must not deter us from making serious inquiry into the 
causes which left the country without adequate defence 
when its interests were most powerfully assailed in 1914. 
To neglect this duty is dangerous to the stability and 
existence of the Empire. The great length of time during 
which the mighty conflict lasted, the extreme national ex- 

1 Final Dispatch, p. 11. 
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haustion it produced, the immense sacrifice it entailed, and 
the stupendous number of our gallant soldiers who lost their 
lives or were permanently maimed, must surely convince 
us that the risks we then ran of being defeated were 
very real and imminent ; they cannot be hastily forgotten, 
just as if a ghastly nightmare had come to an end. We were 
saved under Divine Providence by the vigour and manhood 
of the Army, and its Commanders as well as all Regiments 
that composed it may view with satisfaction and pride the 
glorious part they took when the country was in greater 
peril of being destroyed and trampled under foot by a brutal 
foe than had ever threatened it in the past. We have been 
taught a lesson to be prepared for the sudden storms of war 
that continually arise when the ever-clashing passions and 
interests of mankind are aroused, and it would be well if 
we were now to profit by it, for no wise people can leave 
the security of their homes and possessions to the chances 
of fortune. 

The European conflagration did not burst out without 
ample notice. The Germans were adding largely and per- 
sistently to their forces both military and naval, and it was 
clear to all who chose to use their intelligence that they were 
preparing for another great war of conquest and were 
aiming to become dominant in the civilized world. There 
were many signs to show that we were approaching a crisis 
of no small magnitude. Perhaps one of the most notable 
and definite warnings that was given occurred in 1912 when 
the German Government proposed to increase their navy, 
and Lord Haldane was sent on a secret mission to the 
Kaiser to try and induce him to alter his intention. The 
mission failed; the Germans peremptorily declined to 
abandon their scheme, but they said they would modify it 
if we on our side would bind ourselves to a strict neutrality 
in the event of a European war. The same degrading 
demand was made on us the 2gth July 1914, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Asquith very properly denounced it as an 
‘infamous’ proposal. It is significant that in 1912 it 
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was in no way deemed to be infamous nor even an insult 
to our national dignity and independence. The secret of 
this strange mission was carefully preserved ; it was at last 
revealed by the Germans themselves in the summer of 1915, 
and then we were told of the dishonouring truth—too 
late to rouse the unconscious country to a sense of the 
danger which the results of the mission so clearly portended. 
Yet the British Government had full knowledge of what 
was coming, and Lord Haldane made a remarkable state- 
ment on the 17th November 1915 after the secret had been 
disclosed : 

I was painfully conscious that there was at least the chance of 
a terrible war, and I did all that lay in me, all that seemed to me to 
be possible to bring home that information—not to where it would 
simply lead to mischief—but to the minds of my colleagues and to 
those with whom I was working. . . . I do not want again to leave 
a pretext for it to be said that warning has not been given. When 
the time comes and the records are disclosed, warnings about the 
war, and the steps that were taken will become known to the people. 
They are all there, and I am not in the least afraid of the advent of 
the day of judgement.! 

But as yet we know nothing of these steps taken in 1912 
to guard against the then foreseen danger that was so soon 
to overwhelm us; and it was even after that time, when 
Government had been warned, that Mr. Lloyd-George 
made pacifist utterances which were calculated to en- 
courage the potential enemy and to lull the country into 
security. In 1920 Lord Haldane published his book en- 
titled Before the War ; in it he alludes to the large services 
he rendered to the Army when Secretary of State for War 
(1905-12), by which we were able to concentrate four 
infantry divisions and five cavalry brigades to oppose the 
German invading hordes that swept down upon them at 
Mons on the 23rd August 1914. He could hardly have 
supposed that such a contingent, however brave and well 
organized, was in any way adequate to meet the grave 

1 Speech at the Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute, The Times, 
18th Nov. 1915. 
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situation which presented itself to him when he was in 
Berlin and was conscious of the terrible war he saw im- 
pending. He must have been aware that by the surrender of 
our maritime rights we doomed ourselves to rely for de- 
fence mainly upon the Land Forces of the Crown, to 
become in short a Military Power, and that a much larger 
army than he had provided was required if that war were to 
break out. Nevertheless, although he does not tell us of it, 
one important step was taken. The Mediterranean Fleet 
was weakened in order to reinforce our ships in the North 
Sea, threatened by the Kaiser’s new naval programme. 
The German Admiral von Tirpitz viewed this event with 
extreme satisfaction and subsequently made the following 
remarks upon it : 

In order to estimate the strength of the trump card which our fleet 
put in the hands of an energetic diplomacy at this time, one must 
remember that in consequence of the concentration of the English 
forces which we had caused in the North Sea, the English control 
of the Mediterranean and Far Eastern waters had practically ceased.1 


This appreciation of our policy inaugurated just before the 
world war began does not appear to be without some solid 
foundation of truth, for our unwonted weakness in the 
Mediterranean at the outbreak of hostilities paved the way 
to serious trouble with Turkey, which eventually resulted 
in the disasters of the Dardanelles and in the isolation of our 
Russian Ally. 

Another circumstance that helped to prolong the war is 
mentioned in the Final Dispatch. It arose from ‘ the in- 
herent difficulties always associated with the combined action 
of armies of separate nationalities, differing in speech and 
temperament, and not least important, in military organiza- 
tion, equipment, and supply ’.2, Something has already been 
said upon this subject ; it is obvious that a homogeneous 
force under a single chief is a better weapon than one formed 


1 Quoted from The World Crisis 1911-14, p. 112, by the Right Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-15. 
® Final Dispatch. 
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of various elements under many leaders. But as the allied 
troops are subjected to the supreme direction of their 
respective Governments, a further difficulty is too often 
experienced which militates against the efficiency of an 
alliance. Nations when they join together to oppose a 
common enemy do not always have the same object in 
view, nor do they always look at it from the same stand- 
point ; their interests are not identical. Divided councils 
and divergent opinions are then nearly always sure to 
obscure the end at which they proposed to aim when they 
formed a coalition. Instances of the weakness which this 
confusion causes may be found in the history of most wars 
conducted by an armed confederacy ; among them may 
be cited the Seven Years’ War in which Prussia was 
opposed to the combined forces of Austria and Russia. 
A striking example of this weakness occurred in the world 
war, when a large force which was urgently required in the 
western theatre was locked up in Macedonia. It will be 
remembered that some troops were first sent to Salonika in 
the autumn of 1915 to try to support the Serbians who were 
in serious difficulties. It was agreed between the British 
and French Governments that the attempt should be made, 
but that if it failed the contingent was to be withdrawn. It 
did fail ; nevertheless withdrawal did not take place because 
the French Government still wished to keep troops there 
and even to add to them, hoping to knock Bulgaria out of 
the war. The British General Staff were opposed to this 
policy ; they believed that the war was only to be won on 
the Western Front, where the real enemy, Germany, could 
alone be defeated, and that when this was achieved victory 
would follow in all subsidiary theatres. Upon this occasion 
our Government agreed with the Staff, but the French in- 
sisted and vigorously pressed their own opinion upon us— 
urged apparently more by political than by military considera- 
tions, and in the end they prevailed. ‘The consequence was 
that an extravagantly large number of allied troops were 
retained in Macedonia till the end of the war. They could 
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do no good there, they were too strong for defensive pur- 
poses and too weak for offence, they did not save Serbia, nor 
could they save Rumania. In the words of Sir William 
Robertson : 

It is to be regretted that good relations between the two countries 
could not be ensured by some other means than that of keeping from 
300,000 to 400,000 Entente troops, of whom 100,000 were British, 
tied up in a malaria-stricken district, where they could not possibly 
pull their weight in helping to win the war. 

Interference by the civilian elements of Government was 
continually taking place during the last two years of the 
great struggle. It was one of the special features of the war, 
and it made the task of winning it more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been. The dismissal of Marshals 
Joffre and Foch and the appointment of General Nivelle at 
the end of 1916 upset all the arrangements that had been 
made between the allied Commanders-in-Chief. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Lloyd-George became Prime Minister at that 
very critical moment, and as we have seen he joined whole- 
heartedly, apparently with little or no consideration, in the 
hasty action of the French. He thus made himself re- 
sponsible for the failure that ensued which cast upon the 
British armies the greater part of the burden of the war. 
We also then lost the chance of inflicting upon the enemy 
a crushing blow, which as we now know we could have 
deak him had the politicians only consented to confine 
their activities to matters within their own competence, in- 
stead of venturing to decide military questions of which they 
could have no knowledge. Nor can the fatal error com- 
mitted by the British Government in the beginning of 1918, 
when our troops on the Western Front were left without 
adequate support to meet the enemy’s well-advertised power- 
ful offensive, be ever forgotten. The story of that period 
will leave an indelible mark in English history, affording 

1 Lecture by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Bart., on Policy 
and Strategy, at the R.U.S. Institute, 21st Feb. 1923, Journal Ixviii. 
NO. 470, p. 272. 
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another example of the brilliant military virtues of the 
British soldier and of the most strange want of capacity of 
some of those to whom the welfare and fortunes of the 
country are too often entrusted. These and other similar 
incidents show the absolute necessity of co-ordinating the 
work that has to be done in war time by the members of the 
Government on the one hand and by the soldiers on the 
other. But this is not likely to be effected until they are 
both made reasonably responsible for the consequences of 
their own individual acts. Commanders in the field are often 
held answerable for any failure that may take place there 
even if they are not to blame. An example occurred when 
the British War Cabinet, overriding Sir Douglas Haig, 
superseded his subordinate Sir Hubert Gough, who in the 
face of many difficulties handled his forces with great skill 
during the German thrust March 1918 when we were all 
but overwhelmed.! But politicians are not treated in the 
same way ; they are exempt from censure even if disaster 
follows as the inevitable result of their policy. There is 
nothing then to restrain them, and they are therefore inclined 
to embark on dangerous enterprises without regard to expert 
opinion and without fear of being held accountable for 
defeat. There were no means available during the Great 
War to prevent them from committing blunders, some of 
which were of a most serious character and caused much 
unnecessary loss to the nation. Such a haphazard system is 
irrational and unsound and, if allowed to continue, is well 
calculated to bring about the downfall of the Empire. 

The period 1914-18 was remarkable for the abnormal 
development of scientific inventions, for the many new 
weapons that were introduced for the first time into the 
field and for the manner in which the troops were combined 
into a well-organized war machine. We began in 1914 with 
one machine gun to some 500 infantrymen, we ended in 
1918 with one machine or Lewis gun to about every 20 men ; 
we began with 486 pieces of light and medium artillery, we 

1 Quarterly Review, no. 475, April 1923, p. 256. 
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ended with 6,437 guns and howitzers of all natures, in- 
cluding pieces of the heaviest calibre; we began with a 
Flying Corps designed mainly for observation and recon- 
naissance purposes, we ended with a magnificent fighting 
Air Force that participated most gallantly in every battle, 
attacking the enemy’s troops and transport with excellent 
results, and frequently raiding important points in his lines 
of communications. High-explosive shells, trench-mortars, 
tanks, noxious gas, barbed wire, and smoke screens, as well 
as heavy artillery, machine guns, and aeroplanes, each in 
their several spheres of action either for offence or defence, 
played a prominent part in field operations; the belli- 
gerent who had the larger number of these appliances had 
the advantage over his opponent. In the earlier stages of 
the war the Germans were superior to us in this respect ; 
the task that then confronted the British forces to hold their 
own under such circumstances was of a very formidable 
character and was the cause of our losing heavily in 
casualties. Gradually, however, and from the moment when 
we became belligerent, our armament was improved and 
increased, and at the same time our forces were being 
raised and trained to take their share in the conflict ; 
during the concluding phases of the struggle the Allies 
gained a decided superiority in mechanical contrivances over 
the enemy which contributed to their final success.1_ One 
of the most effective of these new weapons was the tank, 
which was essentially a British invention. Tanks were first 
brought into use at the Battle of the Somme in the summer 
of 1916, and from that time they became a recognized 
instrument of great value in trench warfare. The Germans 
held them in dread, they were not able to reproduce them 
nor to invent anything else to counteract them. Our smoke- 
screens, moreover, appear to have been very useful and an 
assistance in making surprise attacks. But all these mechani- 
cal appliances could not by themselves bring about a decision ; 
their real function was to increase the power of the infantry 
1 Final Dispatch. 
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and to enable them to defeat the enemy. Hence much train- 
ing was necessary to teach the men how to work with them in 
the field. The whole period of the war was therefore one 
of instruction, and whenever divisions were relieved at the 
front and sent to back areas to rest and to refit, the time 
spent there was always devoted to training. This was a 
never-ending process, and continued without relaxation until 
hostilities ceased. 

An army so large and so complex as that of the British 
Empire operating in the western theatre had of necessity 
to have in its rear a complicated system of communications 
to keep it well supplied with reinforcements, munitions, 
food, and other stores, and for the evacuation of the sick and 
wounded and of the prisoners taken from the enemy. In 
the autumn of 1916 the ordinary establishment was found 
to be inadequate to meet these requirements and a special 
organization was introduced. The appointment of In- 
spector General of Communications was abolished, and his 
duties were performed by the Adjutant General for the 
supply of reinforcements, by the Quartermaster General 
for the provision of all stores of every kind, and by a new 
office under a Director General of Transportation who, with 
a separate staff largely composed of civilian experts, dealt 
with all questions of transportation. The command and 
administration of all the troops employed in back areas 
devolved upon the ‘ G.O.C. the Lines of Communications 
Area’. The problem of ensuring that the drafts to replace 
casualties should arrive without fail at the required times and 
places is a difficult one in all wars, but in this war it became 
exceedingly intricate, and was the more perplexing in 
1918, when at the beginning of the year there was an un- 
expected shortage of man-power, and shortly afterwards an 
unexpected expansion, due to circumstances which have 
already been mentioned. The rearward services were dis- 
charged with conspicuous success, but they absorbed a 
large number of men. That, however, was inevitable, and 
it was well that the organization was so complete, for unless 
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it had been thoroughly efficient, the great advance carried 
out by our Armies in the autumn of 1918 could not have 
been achieved.1_ The work of the Medical Service of the 
Army was constantly and warmly commended, and the 
general admiration felt for it was most thoroughly deserved. 
All ranks had good reason to be grateful for the devoted care 
and skill bestowed upon the sick and wounded, and for the 
manner in which the helpless were removed to hospital as 
rapidly as possible, often under great difficulties. Numbers 
of brave officers and men of the R.A.M.C. lost their lives 
in the performance of their duties, and on many occasions 
those attached to the Coldstream Guards gained much dis- 
tinction by their gallantry in trying circumstances. The 
Medical Service of the United States, moreover, joined in 
giving valuable assistance to their British colleagues, a help 
in times of stress which was heartily appreciated by our 
troops. The war was further marked by the absence of 
serious illness during its continuance, and the almost entire 
immunity from epidemic disease is a noteworthy feature 
connected with it that contrasts favourably with other wars 
and redounds to the everlasting credit of the Medical 
profession. 

The military Forces of the Crown serving in France and 
in Belgium had in fact been welded into an Army as perfect 
in its organization and administration, and as serviceable 
in battle, as any that had ever taken the field to defend 
the rights and the interests of the British nation. It grew 
in size and in importance from the moment when Lord 
Kitchener, who alone among the Ministers seemed at once 
to realize the magnitude of the gigantic struggle that con- 
fronted the country, became Secretary of State for War. His 
new levies were nursed and trained by the Regular Army, 
which although it was small was the best in Europe, and they 
soon absorbed its fine discipline and traditions that gave 
vigour and vitality to our pre-war troops. In the course of 
a short time the strain of the fierce contest exhausted the 

1 Final Dispatch. 
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Regulars ; they sacrificed themselves without stint to check 
the early onslaughts of the Germans, and they held their 
ground, assisted by the French, until the national reserves 
were ready to go to their support. Their decimated ranks 
were then made up by these fresh forces, and as time rolled 
on their losses increased and they all but disappeared ; 
but their spirit remained animating those brave men who 
replaced them. Together they formed the colossal military 
organization operating on the Continent, which was created 
by the genius of British soldiers, which played so pre- 
dominant a part in the world war, and in the end became 
the principal instrument that overthrew the enemy. 
But all this was only accomplished when the course of 
hostilities had already taken a definite shape. At the outset, 
when the peace of Europe was ruptured, the initial move- 
ments of the French were not successful, and our Expe- 
ditionary Force was not then powerful enough to influence 
the early events of the conflict. The enemy had the initiative, 
and he succeeded in gaining a position beyond his own 
frontiers which he fortified and which could not be turned. 
The war then degenerated into one of attrition, and for four 
long years it appeared to the outside world to stagnate, 
relieved only by the costly efforts of the Allies to break 
through the barrier which the invader had set up. It was 
these great battles that wore down his strength, used up his 
reserves, and at last brought about his defeat. Without 
these great battles victory was not to be won. 

The work done by our gallant troops is well set out in the 
following passages taken from Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch 
of the 21st December 1918, written immediately after the 
signature of the armistice : 


In three months of epic fighting the British Armies in France have 
brought to a sudden and dramatic end the great wearing-out battle 
of the past four years. 

In our admiration for this outstanding achievement the long years 
of patient and heroic struggle by which the strength and spirit of 
the enemy was gradually broken down cannot be forgotten. The 
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strain of those years was never ceasing, the demands made upon the 
best of the Empire’s manhood are now known. Yet throughout all 
those years, and amid the hopes and disappointments they brought 
with them, the confidence of our troops in final victory never wavered. 
Their courage and resolution rose superior to every test, their cheer- 
fulness never failing however terrible the conditions in which they 
lived and fought. By the long road they trod with so much faith and 
with such devoted and self-sacrificing bravery we have arrived at 
victory, and to-day they have their reward. 

The work begun and persevered in so steadfastly by those brave 
men has been completed during the present year with a thoroughness 
to which the event bears witness, and with a gallantry which will 
live for all time in the history of our country. The annals of war hold 
record of no more wonderful recovery than that which, three months 
after the tremendous blows showered upon them on the Somme and 
on the Lys, saw the undefeated British Armies advancing from 
victory to victory, driving their erstwhile triumphant enemy back 
to and far beyond the line from which he started, and finally forcing 
him to acknowledge unconditional defeat. 

It was in these surroundings and participating most fully 
in the many vicissitudes and hardships of the long and 
tedious struggle that the Battalions of the Coldstream 
Guards lived and laboured for four years and a quarter, 
sharing with the rest of the Army the adversities and the 
triumphs which were meted out to them by the fortunes of 
war. The Regiment has a distinguished history extending 
over a period of more than two hundred and seventy years, 
dating from 1650, and ten years later it sprang into fame, for 
it was mainly instrumental in bringing about the Restoration 
of the Monarchy. Since then it has been engaged in all the 
great wars undertaken by England in Europe and often in 
other parts of the world, and in each it has gained solid 
renown. In the world war, the greatest of all wars, it did 
not belie its noble traditions, it has added another illustrious 
page to its annals, and as of yore it has done glorious and 
faithful service to King and Country. 


On the 1st April 1920, when demobilization was com- 
pleted and when the Coldstream Guards were back again 
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in their normal establishment, the Regiment stood as 
under : 
Colonel-in-Chief. 
THE KING. 
Colonel. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
Officer Commanding the Regiment and Regimental District. 
Colonel H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 


C.J. C. Grant, D.S.O. (Bt. Col.). 
W. H. V. Darell, C.M.G., D.S.O. (Bt. Col.). 
C. P. Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Majors. 


G. Windsor-Clive, C.M.G. (Bt. Lt.-Col.). 
H. M. Pryce-Jones, M.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (Bt. Lt.-Col.). 
E. G. Christie-Miller. 
J. E. Gibbs, M.C. 
J. H. J. Phillips (Bt. Lt.-Col.). 
G. M. Darell, M.C. 
J. H. Brocklehurst. 
W. St. A. Warde-Aldam, D.S.O. (Bt. Lt.-Col.). 
G. J. Edwards, D.S.O., M.C. 
C. L. Gordon. 
F. W. Gore-Langton, O.B.E. 
Captains. 
E. D. H. Tollemache, D.S.O., A. F. Smith, D.S.O., M.C. 
M.C. (Bt. Maj.). L. M. Gibbs, D.S.O., M.C. 
J. C. Brand, D.S.O., M.C. (Bt. J.C. Wynne Finch, M.C. 
Mgj.). D. M. B. Hall, D.S.O. 
P. R. B. Lawrence, M.C. H. E. de Trafford, M.C. 
W. T. Towers-Clark, M.C. Viscount Marsham. 
A. G. C. Dawnay, C.B.E., M. B. Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O., 
D.S.0. (Bt. Maj.). M.C. 
A. W. D. Bentinck. F. Longueville, D.S.O., M.C. 
J. U. F. C. Alexander, O.B.E. A. H. M. Ramsay. 
J. B. S. Bourne-May. A. E. Hardy. 
T.L.C. Curtis. F.C. R. Britten. 
H. C. Loyd, D.S.O., M.C. W. G. Shaw-Stewart, M.C. 
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Captains (cont.). 


C.J. M. Riley, M.C. 


A. O. J. Hope, M.C. 


W. B. N. Roderick. G. F. N. Palmer. 
Hon. E. K. Digby, D.S.0.,M.C. Viscount Holmesdale, M.C. 
(Act. Maj.). G. Barry, M.C. 
J. S. Coats, M.C. F. P. Acland-Hood, M.C. 
Lieutenants. 
Hon. C. H. F. Noel, O.B.E. J. A. Codrington. 
J. A. C. Whitaker E. P. Stocks. 
J. M. Peto. P. E. C. Harris. 
H. J. R. Brierly, M.C R. O. L. Hermon. 
O. W. H. Leese, D.S.O A. D. Keith Cameron. 
H.W. N. Lawrence Hon. W. G. H. Jolliffe. 
A. D. Bridge, M.C. Lord Romilly 
M. F. Trew. Hon. R. C. Cubitt. 
H. L. Farquhar, M.C G.R. de C. B. Guinness. 
B. Milburn, D.S.O., M.C. A.B. C. Reynolds. 
C. M. Pearce (Act. Capt.). M. E. Bourke. 
Lord Kennedy, M.C. G. F. Forestier-Walker. 
N. Graham. B. M. Clarke. 
F. W. Butler-Thwing. S. A. Forster. 
R. J. Pinto, M.C. J.D. A.A. Makgill. 
R. V. Martyn. G. C. Firbank, M.C. 
W. A. C. Wilkinson, M.C. J. N. P. Lascelles. 
L. Bootle-Wilbraham, M.C. J. G. Fortescue. 
H. R. S. F. de V. Somerset, M.W.J. Biddulph. 
D.S.O. A. de L. Cazenove. 
A.G. Salisbury-Jones, M.C. E. F. Robb. 
A. R. Clare-Smith. W. L. F. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt. 
R. B. Howey. A. E. C. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt. 
J. Moubray. T. W. Forde. 
E. F. S. Graham. H. R. Compton. 
Lord Bingham, M.C. 
Second-Lieutenants. 
L. T. Bower. J.C. T. Mills. 
R. E. H. Samuelson. G. N. Scott-Chad. 
N. W. Gwatkin. Y. A. Burges. 
J. R. Duckworth-King. W. S. Stewart-Brown. 
R. V. de Trafford. T. Bevan. 


Lord Stratheden. 
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Quartermasters. 


Major S. Wright, O.B.E., D.C.M. (Inspector of Catering). 
Major F. T. Prichard, M.C. 

Major J. Boyd, M.C. 

Captain W. T. Brotherton, M.C. 


Director of Music. 
Lieutenant R. G. Evans. Appointed 25.3.20. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 


Record of services of Officers of the Coldstream Guards during the 
period 5th August 1914 to 31st December 1918. 


(1) Regular Officers : showing rank attained at the end of the war, or 


for war service. 


(2) Special Reserve Officers: showing rank attained at the date of 
relinquishing their commissions. 
Explanations of Abbreviations. 
(F.) French Decoration. 
(B.) Belgian Decoration. 
C. de G. Croix-de-Guerre. 


(a) The following Officers served with the Regiment during the war. 
Those indicated by an asterisk are still serving. 


ApranaMs, A. C. L. . 


Acneson, A. C. M. B., 
Visct. 


AcLaNnD Hoop, F. P. 


Avgang, H.R. A. 


Acar-RoBaRTEs, 
Hon. T. C. R., M.P. 


ALpripcE, C. T. 


ALEXANDER, J. C. St. L. 


Joined 24.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 13.4.18. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff 7.6.15 to 31.12.17. 

A.A.G., War Office, 1.1.18 to 31.3.19 

Capt. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Lt.-Col.) 

Bt. Major. Bt. Lt.-Col. M.C. Desp. 
(1). C. de G. (F.). 

To Gen. Res. 31.3.19. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. 3rd Gds. Bde. 19.3.18 to 
23.8.18. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 23.9.18 to 
30.11.19. 

Capt. M.C. Died 10.1.25. Capt. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

K. in A. 2.11.14. Capt. 

From R. Bucks Hussars Yeo. 5.1.15. 
Lieut. 

D. of W. 30.9.15. Lieut. (T/Capt.) 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 18.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 18.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.8.19. Lieut. 
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ALEXANDER, J. U. F.C. 


AuIson, J. S. I. 


ALLAN, J. L. 
ALLEN, J. B. L. 
Aten, J. S. S. 
Auuix, C. I. L. 
ANDERSON, J. A. 


ARKWRIGHT, R. A. 
ARMSTRONG, G. C, 
ARNOLD, G. H. 
AsHBY, J. 

Asuuey, A. H. E. 
Arxins, A. S. . 


“ATKINSON, G. C. L. . 
ATKINSON, R. . 


ATKINSON, W. . 
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Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 1.6.14 to 9.9.14. 

Egyptian Army 1.5.15 to 31.7.21. 

Capt. O.B.E. Desp. (1). Retired 
9.11.21. Capt. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of war 29.10.14. 

Demob. 31.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 11.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.6.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 28.2.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 4.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 23.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From half-pay 20.10.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. Res. Bn. 21.5.17 to 24.2.19. 

Capt. Half-pay 24.12.19. Retired 
24.12.24. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 25.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

From London Regt. (T.F.) 3.10.15. 
2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 21.9.18. Lieut. 

From Herts Regt. (T.F.) 30.5.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of war 13.4.18. 

Demob. 1919. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 25.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Half-pay (wounds) 13.3.18. Capt. 

From S.A. Union Defence Force 5.9.18. 
Lieut. 

Demob. 31.12.19. Lieut. 

From Bedf. Yeomanry 10.7.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 5.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.12.19. Capt. Desp. (1). 
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BasincrTon, R. V. 
Bacor, E. L. H. 
Battey, H. W. 


Barry, K. L. M. 


Barn-Manrals, C. 


Barour, C. G. C. 


Batt, S. H. 
Bansury, C. W. 
Bansury, F. E. 


Barcray, C. G. 
Barinec, C. C. . 


Barinc, Hon. G. V., M.P. 


Bartow, H. M.D. . 
BARNARD, A. G. 
BARNARD, T. T. 
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Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 23.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined Welsh Guards 24.11.15. K. in 
A. 10.9.16, 

From M. G. Corps 21.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 3.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 18.8.19. Lieut. 

From Natal Light Horse 13.3.16.2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.2.19. Capt. C.deG. (F). 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 28.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 13.11.18. 

Demob. 15.11.19. 

Retired (ill health) 16.11.19. 2/Lieut. 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 7.5.19. Lieut. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Capt. 

3rd Bn. 31.8.14. 

D. of W. 16.9.14. Capt. 

Joined 24.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 19.10.16 to 22.12.16. 

Resigned 21.4.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 14.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 28.10.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded st Bn. 2.10.15 to 15.9.16. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Major (T/Lt.-Col.). 
Desp. (2). 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 25.4.19. Lieut. 

From Household Bn. 2.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.6.21. Lieut. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.2.19. Lieut. M.C. 
Ff 
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Barns.ey, T. K. 
BARRINGER, P. H. 


*Barry, G. 


BaRTTELOT, Sir W.B., Bt. . 


BatsTong, S. C. 


Baucu,R.S. . 


Baynes, W. E. C. 


Bayzanp, G. 


BEAUCHAMP, E. A. 
Beck, J. B. 


Becxwitu, W. M. 


*BECKWITH-SMITH, M. B. . 
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From R. War. Regt. 14.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 31.7.17. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.5.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 17.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

Capt. M.C. Retired 4.3.25. 

Serving Staff 5.8.14. Capt. 

2nd Bn. 13.8.14. 

Staff 11.2.15 to 11.1.16. 

Bde. Major Att. H.Q. 12.1.16 to 9.9.17. 

Staff 14.9.17. 

Died 23.10.18. Major (Bt. Lt.-Col.) 
(T/Lt.-Col.). 

Bt. Lt.-Col. D.S.O. Desp. (3). C. de 
G. (F.). 

Joined 1.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 14.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

From R. War. Regt. 14.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Capt. D.S.O. 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 12.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 8.5.18. 

Staff 29.8.18. 

Demob. 3.6.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.1.19. Lieut. M.C. and 
Bar. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 22.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.5.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 30.8.15. 

G.S.O. 1, 15.11.18. 

Major (T/Lt.-Col.). D.S.O. Desp. (3). 

Cavalier, Order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus. 

To Gen. Res. 6.4.19. Major. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. rst Bn. 15.3.15 to 26.8.15. 

Staff Capt. 2nd Gds. Bde. 27.8.15 to 
3.7.16. 
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Bri, M. A. 
Bert, E. A. B. 


*Bentinckg, A. W. D. 
Bentinck, H. D. 


BERKELEY, C. . 


Bewickk-Coptey, R. L. C. 


Brovutpn, M. W. J. . 


Bincuam, D. C. 
*BincuaM, G. C. P., Lord . 


BincHaM, R. C. ‘ ; 
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Bde. Major rst Gds. Bde. 4.7.16 to 
26.8.17. 

G.S.0. 2, Gds. Div. 27.8.17 to 
28.12.17. 

Staff 29.12.17. 

Capt. (T/Major). 

D.S.O. M.C. C.deG.(F.). Desp. (3). 

From S.A. Union Defence Force 
23.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.5.19. Lieut. 

From Lovat’s Scouts 11.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

King’s African Rifles 29.5.18 to 12.5.19. 

Demob. 17.5.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Egyptian Army 24.8.16 to 12.6.17. 

Staff 10.12.17. 

Capt. 

Serving (Egyptian Army) 5.8.14. Capt. 

2nd Bn. 27.4.15. 

D. of W. 2.10.16. Capt. Bt. Major. 

Desp. (1). 

Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

T. R. Air Force 25.8.18. 2/Lieut. (A) 
(Hon. Lieut.). 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 21.12.16. Capt. 

Joined 7.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Half-pay 27.5.20. Retired 27.5.25. 
Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 14.9.14. Lieut. 

Joined 1.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. 

From Gen. Res, rst L. Gds. 10.7.15. 
Lieut. 

Corps M.G.O., XIV Corps 18.2.17 to 
28.9.17. 

Commanded 4th Bn. G.M.G.R. 
27.12.17 to 8.11.18. 

To Gen. Res. 2.4.20. Lt.-Col. 

Bt. Major. D.S.O. Desp. (2). 

Italian Silver Medal for Military Valour. 
Ff2 
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Birpwoop, C. H. B. 


BIRKBECK, B. . 


BisseKer, F. D. 
Backer, C. P. 
Backer, J. R. 


BLUNDELL, E. . 


Biytu, N. D. . 
Bonvator, A. C. 
BonvaLot, E. St. L. 


*BooTLeE-WILBRAHAM, L. 


Bosanquer, W. S. B. 


Boscawen, Hon. E. H. J. . 


Boscawen, Hon. V. D. 
Bourke, M. E.. 


*Bourne-May, J. B. S. 


Bovit, C; H.. 
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Joined 29.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 10.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 18.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

D.M.G.0O., Gds. Div., 20.6.17 to 
22.5.18. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 27.3.20. Major. D.S.O. M.C. 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.2.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. (2). 

From Rifle Bde. 2.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 12.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 24.6.16 to 20.3.17. 

Resigned 23.4.18. Lieut. 

Joined 9.2.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 2.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.6.19. Capt. 

Joined 8.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 9.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 11.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 4th (P) Bn. 11.11.17 to 7.10.18. 

Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 1.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 7.1.18 to 29.5.18. 

Demob. 22.2.19. Capt. D.S.O. Desp. 


(1). 
From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 
Att. R.F.C., 11.10.17 to 1.7.18. 
Demob. 29.1.19. Capt. 
From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 
Missing (K. in A.) 1.11.14. 2/Lieut 
Joined 24.4.18. 2/Lieut. 
2/Lieut. Resigned 7.10.22. 
Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 
Staff 1.1.16 to 11.7.18. 
Capt. 
Joined 16.5.16. 2/Lieut. 
D. of W. 24.3.18. Lieut. 


Lieut. 
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*Bower, L. T. . 
Boycott, H. C. 


Boyp, G. G. 


Boyp, J. . 


Boyson, J.C. . 
BRABAZON, 
Hon. E. W. M. M. 


*Branp, J.C. 


Brassey, E. P. . 


Brassey, G. C. 
BRENCHLEY, J. . 
Brewster, F. . 
*Bripcg, A. D.. 


Brivcgs, J. W. W. 
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Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 14.1.25. Lieut. 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 21.3.18. Lieut. 

Joined 2.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 2.11.18 to 10.8.19. 

Demob. 1920. Lieut. 

Quartermaster. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 30.10.14 to 4.11.14. 

Capt. Hon. Capt. M.C. Desp. (2). 

Retired 13.10.24. Major. 

Joined 4.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.1.19. Capt. 

M.C. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff Capt. 4th Gds. Bde. 19.3.15. 

K. in A. 17.6.15. Capt. D.S.O. Desp. (1). 

Serving (Egyptian Army) 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 17.5.15 to 14.8.15. 

Bde. Major 87th Infy. Bde. 15.8.15 to 
8.10.16. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 21.7.17 to 5.11.18 
and 19.11.18 to 26.5.19. 

Capt. (Bt. Major.) (T/Lt.-Col.) 

Bt. Major. D.S.O. M.C. Desp. (4). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

From 7th Hussars 26.2.16. Capt. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 23.3.18 to 13.5.19. 

Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) D.S.0. M.C. 
Desp. (2). 

Demob. 13.5.19. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 7.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 11.10.17. 2/Lieut. M.C. 

From A.S.C. 30.4.18. Lieut. 

Demob. 31.7.19. Capt. 

Joined 16.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. 

From and L. Gds. 2.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 10.7.19. Capt. 
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“Briery, H. J. R. 


Briaos, A. 


Bristoweg, L. M. 


BritTEN, F.C. R. 


BROCKLEBANK, B. V. 


BROCKLEBANK, F. R. 


BROCKLEHURST, J. H. 


Brooks, S. R. . 


BROTHERTON, W. T. . 


BRouGHAN, Hon. H. 


Brown, G. H. 


Brown, W. C. 


Browne, Hon. M.H.D. . 
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Joined 12.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.) M.C. C.deG. (F.). 

From Ranks, Coldstream Gds. 15.12.14. 
2/Lieut. 

Retired 26.6.19. Capt. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.10.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt., Lond. Comd. Depot, Seaford, 
28.7.16 to 27.6.17. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 6.4.18 to 25.9.18. 

Capt. Retired 17.9.24. 

Joined 16.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 31.7.17. Lieut. 

Joined 7.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 23.3.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Egyptian Army 3.4.15 to 10.10.20. 

Major. O.B.E. Desp. (1). 

Retired 1.2.21. Major. 

Joined 28.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.11.19. 2/Lieut. 

Quartermaster. 

From Ranks Coldstream Gds. 1.5.15. 
Lieut. 

Capt. M.C. 

Retired (ill health) 1.12.20. Capt. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

War Office and Admiralty (Intelligence) 
5.8.14 to 3.9.14. 

Staff 29.1.16 to 16.11.18. 

Resigned 16.11.18. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Missing (K. in A.) 29.10.14. Capt. 

From South African Infy. 4.3.18. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.4.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 29.9.15. Lieut. 

Desp. (1). 
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Bruorton, W. 


Bucxiey, H.H.C. . 


Bucxtey, J. W. 


Bucur, A. J.C. A. . 


Buttovuen, I. . 


Buteet, W. G. 


Bunsury, C.H.N. . 


Burcess, F. V. 


Burcess, H. B.. 


Burkg, E. St. C. 


Burn, H. H. 


Burn, T. C. 


Burton, R. T. 
Burton, S.J. . 


Bususy, N. H. 


Butcuer, A.H.G. . 


Butier, A. S. . 


Butter, J. H. R. 


Google 


Joined 18.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 12.6.19. Lieut. 

From K.O. Sco. Bord. 10.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.12.19. Lieut. 

From Scottish Horse Yeo. 5.10.15. 
Lieut. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 4.4.16 to 14.4.16. 

Demob. 20.6.19. Major. M.C. Desp. (2). 

Joined 30.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 27.3.19. Capt. 

From R. Wilts. Yeo. 28.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. Lieut. 

From Cheshire Regt. 28.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 17.9.19. Lieut. 

From Cheshire Regt. 9.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 11.5.17 to 24.1.18. 

Resigned (ill health) 23.11.18. Capt. 

Joined 13.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.9.16. Lieut. (T/Capt.). 
M.C. 

Joined 27.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 15.11.19. Capt. 

Joined 29.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

K. in A. 20.7.17. Major. 

Joined 28.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.7.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 18.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.7.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 26.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 21.10.19. 

From R.W. Kent Regt. 16.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.9.16. 2/Lieut. 
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BuTLer-STONEY, B. . 


BuTLer-THWING, F. W. 


Buxton, Hon. D. B.S. 


Buxton, G. C. 


Buxton, M. V. 
CaLpweLL, G. R. M. 
CampBELL, A. W. G. 
CAMPBELL, D. . 


CAMPBELL, G. A. 


CampseLL, Hon. J. B. 


*CamPBELL, J. V.,D.S.0. . 


Carr, A. M. 


Google 


From General List 9.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). C. de G. (F.). 

Resigned (Wounds) 16.7.19. Capt. 

From sth Lancers 18.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). Resigned 24.9.21. 
Capt. 

Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

From E. Riding Yeo. 27.10.16. Capt. 

King’s African Rifles 13.9.17 to 7.4.19. 

Demob. 15.11.19. Major. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 8.4.19. Lieut. M.C. 

FromArg.& Suth’d. Highrs.9.8.16.2/Lt. 

K. in A. 9.10.18. Lieut. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

D. of W. 20.9.14. Lieut. 

Joined 11.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 19.7.16. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 1st Bn. 15.1.12 to 29.10.14. 

Missing (K. in A.) 29.10.14. Lieut. 
Desp. (1). 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Missing (K. in A.) 25.1.15. Capt. 
D.S.O. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 29.7.15 to 3.4.16 
and 15.4.16 to 11.11.16. 

G.O.C. 1st Gds. Bde. 4.4.16 to 14.4.16. 

G.O.C. 137th Infy. Bde. 16.11.16 to 
7.11.18, 

G.O.C. 3rd Gds. Bde. 8.11.18. 

Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.) (Brig.-Gen.). 

V.C. C.M.G. Bt. Lt.-Col. Bt. Col. 
Desp. (3). 

A.D.C. to H.M. the King. C. de G. 
avec Palme (F.). 

Officier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Demob. 22.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 
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Carter-Woop, J. A. 


CartwricuT, A. R. A. 
Cartwricut, G. H. G. M. 


CaRrTWRIGHT, W. H. 
®Cazenove, A. DE L. . 
Cuarmers, H. C. 
Cuampers, S. T. 
Cuancz, E. G. St. C. 


Cuanpos-Poe-GeLL, H. A. 


Cuitry, F. J. P. 
CHOLMONDELEY, H. . 


Curistre-MItier, E. G. 
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Joined 9.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 1.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

From E. African Protectorate Forces 
24.4.17. Lieut. 

King’s African Rifles 28.11.17. 

Demob. 22.7.19. Lieut. 

From London Regt. (T.F.) 26.6.16. 
Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 25.3.20. Major. Desp. (1). 

Joined 20.2.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 7.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 18.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 30.4.24. Lieut. 

Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 18.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

G.O.C. 176th Infy. Bde. 5.1.15 to 
16.2.16. 

County Comdt. Derb. Vol. Force 1.9.16. 

O.C. 4th N. Mid. (How.) Bde. R.F.A. 
31.10.16. 

Hon. Comdt. 7th Bn. Derb. Vol. Force 
31.1.18. 

Capt. (Lt.-Col. ret. T.F.) (Hon. Col. 
R.F.A. (T.F.). 

(Hon. Brig.-Gen. in Army.) 

To Gen. Res. 1.3.22. Col. (Hon. 
Brig.-Gen.) C.B.E. 

Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 1.11.14 to 2.11.14. 

Prisoner of War 2.11.14. 

Major. Retired 21.4.20. 
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Curisty, B. R. F. 


*Criare SmituH, A. R. . 


Crark, N.A. . 
Crarkg, B. M. 


Crarke, L. G. . 


Crerke, F. W. T. 


Currron, E. N. 


Currron, H. N. 


CLUTTERBUCK, P. A. . 


CLurtrersuck, T. R. 


Coats, J. S. 


*CoprincTon, J. A. . 


Coxeripez, L. F.R. . 


Couns, H. E. C. 
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Joined 11.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 3.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

From Gloucester Regt. 18.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Joined 17.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 28.11.17. Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 7.8.20. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 23.9.19. Lieut. 

Joined 14.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 26.9.16. Lieut. 

From London Regt. 13.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 17.11.15 to 24.4.19. 

Demob. 24.4.19. Capt. 

From London Regt. 13.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. (Prisoner of War) 1.5.15. 
2/Lieut. 

Joined 24.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.1.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. Res. Bn. 15.1.15 to 23.1.16. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Div. 24.1.16 to 
24.5.16. 

Adjt. 2nd Bn. 25.5.16 to 22.8.16. 

To G.M.G.R. as Regtl. Adjt. 10.5.18. 

Capt. (T/Major.) 

Half-pay 1.10.19. Retired (ill health) 
3.12.19. Capt. 

Joined 26.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Commanded znd Bn. 17.11.16t024.11.16 

Adjt. 2nd Bn. 16.9.16 to 6.5.19. 

Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). Resigned 
22.2.21. Capt. 

Joined 1.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Joined 24.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 22.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

From London Regt. 23.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 17.7.16. 

Demob. 3.7.19. Lieut. 
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Cotman, C.W.T. . 


Co.tman, R. L. 
Compton, H. R. 
Cooper, C. M. 
CorsxT, Sir R. J., Bt. 


Cornett, G. R. J. 


CorsouLp, W. H. 
Corpinciey, T.R. . 


Cornish, H. F. 


CorTrreLL-Dormer, C. M. 


CrawFurD, R. B. J. . 


CresswELL-Georce, J. R. . 


Crewoson, H. A. F. 


Cricuton, The Hon. 
G. A. C., M.V.O. 


Go gle 


Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 10.1.18. 

Demob. Nov. 1919. Lieut. 

Joined 17.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 27.11.17. Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Died 22.11.23. Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.4.15. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 2.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 18.1.19. Lieut. D.S.O. Desp. 
(1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 19.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.11.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 8.2.15. 2/Lieut. D.S.O 

Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 25.7.16 to 
24.9.16 and 27. 9.16 to 11.11.16: 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 12.11.16 to 
10.10.17. 

Commanded Res. Bn. 27.10.17 to 
24.4.18, 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 7.5.18 to 27.11.19. 

Major. (A/Lt.-Col.) D.S.O. Desp. (4). 

Retired 15.1.20. Lt-Col. 

Joined 13.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 27.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 18.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.6.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Adjt. Res. Bn. 5.8.14 to 31.12.14. 

Commanded Res. Bn. 17.7.15 to 6.2.17. 

Commanded Regt. and Regtl. District 
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Crort, G.C. . 


Cromm, S. O.. 
Cross, A.D. . 
Crossz, E. A. W. 


Cusrtt, H. A. . 


*Cusrrt, Hon. R. C. 
CunarD, V. 
CunNINGHAM, T. J. . 

*Curtis, T. L. C. 
Curwen, C. E. 


Danig.L, N. A. 


Danigts, R. W. 


Dare.t, G. M. 
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7-2.17 to 31.3.19. Major. (Bt. Lt.- 
Col.) (T/Col.) 

To Gen. Res. 1.4.19. Col. 

From York Hussars Yeo. 17.7.18. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.1.19. Lieut. 

From London Regt. 11.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 17.11.16. Lieut. 

From Leic. Yeo. 21.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 21.12.15 to 15.9.16. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Capt. 

Desp. (1). Chevalier, Légion d’Hon- 
neur. 

Joined 21.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 10.10.25. Lieut. 

Joined 18.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Lieut. 

From Royal Scots 31.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 22.1.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

ToG.M.G.R. 8.5.18. Capt. (T/Major). 

Joined 30.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 14.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 18.9.17 to 10.8.19. Lieut. 
(T/Capt.). 

Resigned 10.8.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Retired (Wounds) 27.4.20. Lieut. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 23.2.16 to 7.8.17. 

D.A.Q.M.G. Gds. Div. 8.8.17 to 
30.9.17. 

D.A.A.G. Gds. Div. 17.3.18 to 3.2.19. 

Major. Bt. Major. M.C. Desp. (4). 

Chevalier du Mérite Agricole. 

Retired 8.5.20. Lt.-Col. 
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Darwin, C. J. W. 


Davies, A. T. . 


Davies, C. H. . 


*Dawnay, A.G.C. . 


Dawson, R. L. 


*De TRAFFORD, H. E. 


De TrarrorD, R. V. 


De WesszELow, R. C. V. 


De Winton, W. 
Dickinson, A. H. 


Dickinson, R. S. W. 


Google 


Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Seconded to R.F.C. 11.5.16. 

Capt. (Squadron Commander). Desp. 
(2). 

Resigned on appt. to permanent Com. 
R.A-F. 1.8.19. 

Joined 26.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18 to 7.9.18. 

Demob. 30.7.19. Lieut. 

From Household Bn. 20.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 18.8.18. 2/Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 2nd Bn. 6.6.13 to 15.3.15. 

Staff 11.12.15. 

G.S.0. 1, G.H.Q. E.E.F. 30.12.16 to 


3.9.17. 

G.S.O. 1, Hedaj Operations 5.11.17 to 
30.11.18, 

Special Appt. on H.Q. Staff 1.12.18. 

Capt. (Bt. Major.) (T/Lt.-Col.) 

C.B.E. D.S.O. Desp. (8). Bt. Major. 
Order of the Nile, 4th Class. Cheva- 
lier, Légion d’Honneur. Order of El 
Nahda, 2nd Class. Italian Silver 
Medal for Military Valour. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

K. in A. 20.11.14. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 20.10.17 to 23.6.19. 

Capt. M.C. Retired 7.2.25. 

Joined 20.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 27.2.24. Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.6.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 6.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 6.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.2.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

From R.N.ASS. 5.2.17. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 6.3.18 to 6.3.19. 

D.S.O. Desp. (1). C. de G. (F.). 

Retired (ill health) 15.3.19. Lieut. 
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Dicsy, Hon. E. K. . 


Drmserocuug, R.N.. 
DILLWYN-VENABLES- 
Liewetyn, J. L. 
Dinscey, F. H. 
Dixon, W.G.. 
Drxson, T.S. . 


Dorman, M. . 


Dovctas Jones, S. V. D. . 


DovucG.as-PENNANT, Hon. C. 


Downs, J.D. . 


Drummonn, R. C. C. 


*Duckwortu-Kine, J.R. . 


Durr, T. A. 


Dumargsq, L. S. 


Duntop-MAcKENzIE, A. 


EaRDLEY-BEECHAM, V. W. . 


Eccues, L. W. G. 


Go gle 
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Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. rst Bn. 30.9.15 to 15.1.18. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 6.11.18 to 19.11.18. 

Capt.(A/Major.) D.S.O. M.C.and Bar. 

Desp. (2). C. de G. (F.). 

Resigned 15.9.24. Major. 

Joined 17.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 15.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 13.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 10.7.17. Capt. 

Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Died 8.3.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 21.2.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.6.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 31.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Killed (accident) 8.12.16. Lieut. 

From Ranks Coldstream Gds. 15.12.14. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 4.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 18.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 29.10.14. 

From South African Infy. 1.5.17. Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Retired (Wounds) 12.9.19. Lieut. 

Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 20.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

From South African Infy. 4.3.18. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 3.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 31.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.6.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 28.3.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 
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Epes, R. F. 
EpmonsTong, W. G. 


*Epwarps, G. J. 


Ecrrton, A.G.E. . 


Ecgrton, J. S. 


Exwes, R. P. 


Enocn, T.E. . 
Espin, C. E. 
Evans, E. W. . 


Evans, W. 


Evan-TuHomas, H. A. 


Evetyn, J. H. C. 


Everarp, L. E. C. 
Far, J. C. 


Fang, H. N. 
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Joined 28.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.12.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 28.4.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 7.11.14 to 21.11.14. 

Adjt. 4th (P.) Bn. 17.7.15 to 9.7.16. 

Commanded 4th (P.) Bn. 19.10.17 to 
24.3-19. 

Capt. (T/Major.) (A/Lt.-Col.) D.S.O. 
M.C. C. de G. (B.). Desp. (2). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded rst Bn. 26.8.15 to 29.9.15. 

K. in A. 29.9.15. Major. (T/Lt.-Col.) 
Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Major. Desp. (1). 

Retired 27.3.20. Major. 

Joined 9.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Demob. 3.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1919. Lieut. 

Joined 14.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. Retired (Wounds) 7.3.19. 

From Welch Regt. 6.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 26.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Transf. to Welsh Gds. 2.4.15. 

From R. Fus. 26.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Transf. to Arg. and Suth’d. High’rs. 
16.3.17. 

Joined 31.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 27.5.19. Major. M.C. Desp.(1). 

Joined 14.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 28.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 9.1.15 to 7.9.15 and 31.12.17 to 
9.1.18. 

Demob. 27.6.19. Capt. (Hon. Major.) 
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Farey, C. B. 
Farnsworth, W. L. 
Farqunar, G. W. J. . 


Farqunar, H. L. 


FeiLpine, G. P. T., D.S.O. 


Feripinc, Hon. H. S. 


Feripine, R. C. 
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From R. Navy 17.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.8.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 24.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 30.11.19. Lieut. 

Joined 5.2.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.7.19. Lieut. 

From and L. Gds. 22.6.17. Lieut. 

Att. Army Signal Service 2.4.18 to 
19.11.19. 

Lieut. M.C. 

Resigned 1.4.21. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 3.9.12 to 4.9.14. 

G.O.C. 4th Gds. Bde. 5.9.14 to 
17.9.14. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 18.9.14 to 21.10.14. 
and 14.11.14 to 26.4.15. 

G.O.C. 149th Infy. Bde. soth (North- 
umbrian Territorial Division) 27.4.15. 
to 28.6.15. 

G.O.C. 4th Gds.Bde. 29.6.15 to 19.8.15. 

G.O.C. 1st Gds. Bde. 20.8.15 to 2.1.16. 

G.0.C. Gds. Div. 3.1.16 to 30.9.18. 

G.0.C. H.Q.L.D. 1.10.18 to 31.1.20. 

Major-General. 

C.B. K.C.B. K.C.V.O. C.M.G. Bt. Col. 
Desp. (8). Prom. Major-General. 
Commandeur, Ordre de Léopold. C. 

de G. (B.). 

Commandeur, Légion d’Honneur. C. 
de G. (F.). 

Order of Rising Sun, 2nd Class. 

Commander, Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. 

Order of the White Eagle, 2nd Class 
with Swords. 

From King Edward’s Horse 11.6.16. 
Lieut. 

D. of W. 9.10.17. Lieut. (A/Capt.) 

From London Yeo. 6.4.15. Capt. 

Commanded 6th Connaught Rangers 
6.9.16 to 18.8.18. 
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FerLpine, R. E. A.,Visct. . 


FeLLowes, R. C. B. . 
Fercusson, H. W. E. 
Fercusson, R. A. A.. 
Fipp1iaN-GRreEEN, C. A. F. . 
Finpgs, F. L. V. 
Firpgs, G. P. . 

*Firpank, G. C. 


Fisuer, F. M. . 


FisHER-SMiITH, A. A. 
FirzcErap, E. J. 
FITZHERBERT-BROCKHOLES, 
cee J.R. 


Fietcuer, G. W. P. . 


Go gle 


Commanded 1st Civil Service Rifles 
19.8.18. 

Capt. (T/Lt.-Col.) D.S.O. Desp. (2). 

Demob. 13.12.19. Lt.-Col. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff 21.7.15 to 24.2.17. 

A.A. & Q.M.G. 8th Div. 25.2.17 to 
14.11.18. 

A.A.G. 15.11.18 to 14.4.19. 

Capt. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Lt.-Col.). 

Bt. Major. Bt. Lt.-Col. C.M.G. 
D.S.O. Desp. (5). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Demob. 14.4.19. Lt.-Col. 

From Som. L. Infy. 3.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 21.8.18. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 

From High. L. Infy. 14.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.5.19. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 

From Scottish Horse 18.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 14.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.4.19. Major. 

Joined 29.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 19.1.19. Lieut. 

From Glouc. R. 8.5.17. Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 28.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 6.5.19. Capt. 

From Glouc. R. 13.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 1.8.17. Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 3.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 12.12.19. Lieut. 

Joined 17.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 


Gg 
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F.ercuer, J. M. B. . 


Fotett, G. B. S., M.V.O. 


*Forses, C. F.0.G. . 
*Forpg, T. W. . 
*ForesTIer- WALKER, G. F. . 
FORRESTER, J. . 
*Forster, S. A. 
Fortescue, J. G. 


Foster, O. D.. 


Foster, R. T. . 

Foutcrr, R. E. 

Fowter, A. G. H. 

FREEMAN-THOMaS, Hon. 
G.F. 

Frispy, C. H. . 


Futuer, H. T.. 


Go gle 


Joined 27.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 12.4.17. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 26.3.16 to 17.7.16. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 24.9.16 to 11.11.16. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 12.11.16 to 
17.11.16 and 8.3.17 to 22.3.18. 

G.O.C. 2nd Gds. Bde. 25.3.18 to 
24.4.18. 

G.O.C. 3rd Gds. Bde. 25.4.18 to 
27.9.18. 

K. in A. 27.9.18. Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) 
(Brig.-Gen.) Bt. Lt.-Col. D.S.O. 
Desp. (4). C. de G. (F.). 

From Cameron Highrs. 19.12.16. 2/Lt. 

Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 24.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 22.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.4.19. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 7.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 1.11.24. Lieut. 

From Notts & Derby R. 21.8.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 27.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 7.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.3.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.12.18. Lieut. 

Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. Resigned 24.3.20. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 14.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 28.3.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 8.3.19. Capt. V.C. 

Joined 11.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 8.8.18. Lieut. 
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Furr, J.S. . fs 


Fuiier-MalT.anp, W. A.. 


Furze, G. 


Gacg, H. R., Visct. . 


Gama_g, R. D. 


GaRDNER-SINCLAIR, 
D. F. McD. 
Ganrit, E. C. C. 


Garratt, L. C. Z 


Gascoreng, A. D. F. 


Gaturr,H.E.C. . 


Gusss, J. E. 


Grsss, L. C. M. rf 


Google 


Joined 6.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.3.19. Lieut. D.S.O. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

D. of W. 19.9.14. Capt. 

From London Regt. 23.4.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. rst Gds. Bde. 20.10.18 to 
21.1.19. 

Staff Capt. 2nd Gds. Bde. 22.1.19 to 
73.19. 

Demob. 7.3.19. Capt. M.C. Desp.(r). 

From R. Sussex R. (T.F.) 2.1.15. 
2/Lieut. 

Staff June 1916 to 8.10.16. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). Resigned 18.2.20. 
Capt. 

Joined 8.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C., Gds. Div., 2.6.17 to 
15.9.17. 

K. in A. 22.8.18. Lieut. M.C. 

From Suffolk R. 2.10.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 22.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 15.5.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 3.12.14. Capt. (Bt. 
Major). 

Commanded Res. Bn. 27.1.19 to 
30.10.19. 

Demob. 30.10.19. Lt.-Col. O.B.E. 

From 6th Dragoons 13.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 16.9.16 to 1.1.18. 

Empl’d. Gold Coast Regt. 2.1.18 to 
14.6.18. 

Resigned 29.3.19. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 1.7.17. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Prisoner of War 29.10.14. 

Major. M.C. 

To Half-pay 1.10.24. Lt.-Col. 

From Herts Yeo. 14.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.5.19. Lieut. 
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*Gress, L. M. . 


Guuitan, E. G. 
Grapstong, W.H. . 
Grass, D. J. C. 


Goan, R. F. 
Goopenoucu, W. M. 


Goopine, G. . 


Goopman, V. M. R. 
Gorpon, C. L. 
Gorpon Ives, V. M. G. 


Gorg-Lancron, F. W. 


Grapurn, C. B. 


GrauaM, E. F. S. 


Google 


Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 2nd Bn. 16.3.15 to 21.4.16. 

Staff Capt. 1st Gds. Bde. 22.4.16 to 
21.11.16, 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 25.11.16 to 8.3.17. 

G.S.0. 3, Gds. Div., 26.2.18 to 3.5.18. 

Bde. Major 140th Infy. Bde. 4.5.18 to 
13.2.19. 

Capt. D.S.O. M.C. Desp. (4). 

From Co. of London Yeo. 2.2.17. Capt. 

Demob. 4.4.19. Major. D.S.O. Desp. 
(1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.9.18. Lieut. (A/Capt.) 
M.C. 


Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 16.7.17 to 17.3.18. 

Demob. 6.11.19. Capt. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.5.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Quartermaster 
and Capt. 

Demob. 26.9.19. Major. M.V.O. 4th 
Class. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Capt. Retired 30.4.24. Major. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.9.14. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff 20.3.17 to 24.3.19. 

Capt. O.B.E. Desp. (1). Retired 
12.9.23. Major. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.1.19. Lieut. 

From K.O.Y.L.I. 20.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Half-pay (Wounds) 15.4.20. 

Retired (Wounds) 15.4.25. Lieut. 
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GrauaM, J. H.C. 


GraHaM, M. D. 


GranaM, N. 


Grant, C. J. C. 


Graves SaWLg, R. C. 


GraysTon, G. A. 


Gresn, C. E. P. 


Greene, Q. S. . 


Grecce-Horwoop, 
E. B.G. 


GrirrFin, R. L. 


Go gle 


From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 13.10.17 to 23.2.19. 

Demob. 24.2.19. Capt. 

From Arg. & Suth’d. High’rs. 10.9.16. 
2/Lieut. 

Empl’d. Indian Army R. of O. 25.11.17 
to 12.9.19. 

Retired 14.11.19. Lieut. 

From R. High’rs. 18.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.) C. de G. (F.). 

Resigned 24.11.20. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Staff 15.9.14 to 3.12.15. 

G.S.O. 1, 12th Div. and Third Army 
4.12.15 tO 20.10.17. 

G.0.C. 1st Infy.Bde. 21.10.17 to 30.3.18. 

B.G.G:S, 31.3.18 to 27.11.19. 

Major. (Bt. Col.) (Brig.-Gen.) 

Bt. Lt.-Col. Bt. Col. D.S.O. Desp. (6). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Commandeur, Légion d’Honneur. 

Commandeur, Ordre de la Couronne. 
C. de G. (B.). 

C. de G. (Italian). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 2.11.14. Lieut. 

Joined 17.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 6.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 15.3.18 to 
17.9.18. 

Staff 18.9.18 to 15.1.19. 

Resigned 4.4.19. Capt. 

Joined 15.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.3.18. Lieut. (A/Capt.) 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. Commanded 1st 
Bn. 30.9.15 to 1.10.15, 16.9.16 to 
23.9.16. and 12.11.16 to 20.7.17. 

K. in A. 20.7.17.. Major (T/Lt.-Col.). 

Bt. Major. D.S.O. Desp. (3). 

Joined 15.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.5.19. Lieut. 
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GrIssELL, F. 


*Gurnngss, G. R. de C. B. 
Guinnzss, J. C. C. J. 


Gunston, C. B. 


Gurney, C. W. 
*Gwatrin, N. W. 


*Hatt, D. M. B. 


HALL, Sir J. R., Bt. . 


Hamaro, C.J. . 


Hamsro, R. O. 


Hamicton, Hon. L. d’H., 
M.V.O. 


Hamixton, W. R. 


Hansury, N. . 


Go gle 
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Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 24.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 31.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.7.19. Lieut. 

From London Yeo. (T.F.) 12.4.15. 
Capt. 

Staff 30.1.16 to 31.10.17. 

A.P.M. Gds. Div. 1.11.17 to 16.3.19. 

Demob. 18.3.19. Major. M.C. Desp. 


(3). 

Joined 5.7.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 28.1.20. Lieut. 

Joined 20.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Att. 4th Bn. N. Staffs. Regt. 5.5.18 and 
Commanded that Battalion 15.5.18 to 
17.7.18 and 20.10.18 to 14.4.19. 

Capt. (T/Lt.-Col.) D.S.O. Desp. (4). 
Order of Rising Sun, 5th Class. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded Irish Gds. and Regtl. 
District 8.1.18 to 20.3.19. 

To Gen. Res. 21.3.19. C.B.E. 

Joined 22.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 12.8.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 27.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

G.S.0. 3., Gds. Div., 28.12.16 to 4.2.18. 

Retired (ill health) 15.10.18. Capt. 

Desp. (2). C. de G. (B.). 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 15.9.14 to 16.9.14 
and 30.9.14 to 29.10.14. 

K. in A. 29.10.14. Major. Desp. (1). 

Joined 24.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A, 12.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 31.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 29.1.17 to 26.2.19. 

Demob. 27.2.19. Lieut. M.B.E. Desp 


(2). 
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Hanpury-Tracy, E.T.H. From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 


Hanoiey, G. F.B. . 


Hanna, R. P. 


Hannay, W. M. 


Harpy, G. J. M. 
Harpy, M. 
Harris, P. E. C. 
Hartiey, C. F. 
Harvey, G. D. 
Hastinos, A. H. 


Hatt, J. B.R. 
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Regtl. Adjt. 7.8.14 to 31.7.19. 

Demob. 7.8.19. Major. O.B.E. 

From K.O.Y.L.I. 4.12.17. Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.8.18. Lieut. M.C. and 
Bar. Desp. (2). 

Joined 24.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.2.19. Major. 

Joined 8.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 31.5.16 to 29.1.19. 

Demob. 30.1.19. Capt. Desp. (1). 
C. de G. (F.). 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 22.4.17 to 8.4.19. 

Demob. 11.4.19. Capt. 

Joined 16.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.9.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Capt. Retired 22.12.23. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 7.8.16 to 6.2.17. 

Commanded Res, Bn. 7.2.17 to 26.10.17 
and 25.4.18 to 26.1.19. 

Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) Desp. (1). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Retired 24.4.19. Major (Bt. Lt.-Col.). 

Joined 13.4.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 1.8.17. Lieut. 

Joined 24.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 11.3.22. Lieut. 

Joined 26.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.11.17. 2/Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 14.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. Lieut. 

From R. Fus. 1.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Off strength on embarking for service 
overseas with the Army of the Black 
Sea 2.11.19. Lieut. 
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Hawarpen, R. C., Visct. . 


Hayes, J. C. 


HeEapDLaM, G. W. 


Heatu, G. B. . 
HEATHCOTE, J. S. 


HEaTHCOTE-DRUMMOND- 


WI Loucusy, Hon. C. 


Heme, G.M. . 
Henry, J. H. W. 
Hermon, R. O. 


Heywoop, C. P. 


Heywoop, C. G. 
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Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

D. of W. 25.8.14. Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Died 19.11.18. Lieut. M.C. 

From Unattached List (T.F.) 21.4.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.10.18. Lieut. 

Joined 30.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 22.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 23.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 28.8.17. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 25.1.15 to 4.3.15. 

Commanded 8th Bn. Cheshire Regt. 
25.5.15 to 12.11.16. 

Commanded M.G. (Heavy) Training 
Centre 30.11.16 to 10.11.18. 

Major. Desp. (2). 

To Gen. Res. 26.1.19. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 26.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 30.10.17. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1919. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 1.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 30.10.20. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Bde. Major 19th Infy. Bde. 5.9.14 to 
22.5.15. 

Staff 23.5.15 to 12.7.18. 

G.S.O. 1, 2.2.16 to 24.3.16. 

G.S.0.1, Gds. Div., 25.3.16 to 13.9.17. 

G.S.0O. 1, 14.9.17 to 12.7.18. 

G.O.C. 150th Infy. Bde. 13.7.18 to 
27.9.18. 

G.0.C. 3rd Gds. Bde. 28.9.18 to 
21.11.18, 

Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (Brig.-Gen.) 

Bt. Major. Bt. Lt.-Col. D.S.O. Desp. 


(5). 
C. de G. (F.). 
Joined 30.6.15. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 27.3.19. Capt. 
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Hissert, J.T. . 
Hostyn, W. F. 
Hoxpen, Hon. A. W. E. 


Hoimespa.e, J. J. A., Visct. 


*Hoprz, A. O. J. 
Hopkins, A. E. 


Hortick, J. N. 


Horton-SMITH-HaRTLEY, 
P.H.G. 

Howarp, A. N. 

Howey, R. B. . 


Howse, L. P. . 


Hucues, C.C. . 


Hutt, C. J. L. 
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From Gen. Res. 19.8.14. 2/Lieut. 
Staff 13.2.18. Demob. 19.12.19. Lieut. 
Joined 30.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 1.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 15.14.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 17.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 13.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Div. 1.1.17 to 
1.6.17. 

Adjt. rst Bn. 16.1.18 to 15.1.21. 

Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Resigned 10.2.21. Capt. 

Joined 11.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 17.5.18 to 2.6.19. 

Capt. M.C. Desp.(1). C. de G. (F.). 

Joined 19.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 3.9.17. 

Resigned (ill health) 17.9.19. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Bde. Major 181st Infy. Bde. 3.12.15 to 
3.5.17. 

Staff 4.5.17 to 21.12.19. 

G.S.0. 1, 22.10.18 to 21.12.19. 

Capt. (Bt. Major). (T/Lt.-Col.) 

Bt. Major. O.B.E. M.C. Desp. (4), 
Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. Order 
of White Eagle with Swords, 4th 
Class. Greek Military Cross. 

Retired 14.2.20. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 1.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.1.19. Capt. 

Joined 5.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.6.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From K.O.S.B. 24.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 26.4.24. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 24.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 16.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Lieut. M.C. 
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Honter, K. O. 


HutTcuinson, W. E. . 


IsBetson, C. C. 
Impzy, L. A. . 
Inman, J. J. T. 


Ipswicu, W. H. A. F., 
Visct. 


Jacks, W. G. C. 
Jackson, B. R. 
Jackson, C. S. 
Jackson, W. 


Janson, C. W. 


Jounson, B. T. V. 


JoxunsToneE, W. 


*Jo.uirFe, Hon. W. G.H. . 


Kaneen, W. 


Kee.ine. J. H. 


Google 


Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 27.2.19. Lieut. 

From Ranks Coldstream Gds. 16.7.15. 
2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). Desp. (1). 

Retired 2.1.20. Capt. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 31.7.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 12.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 19.10.17. 

To R.A.F. 2/Lieut. (Hon. Lieut.) 

Killed (Flying accident) 23.4.18. 

Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

To A.S.C. 13.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 26.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. (T/Capt.). 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 23.4.19. Lieut. 

From Hants. Yeo. 6.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Capt. H.Q.L.D. 24.5.17. to 
5.4.18. 

Demob. 17.3.19. Capt. 

Joined 27.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 25.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

Dist. Commissioner Gold Coast 
29.12.15 to 31.3.19. 

Demob. 11.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

From Suffolk R. 2.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.6.19. Lieut. 

From R.W. Surrey R. (T.F.) 13.3.18. 
Lieut. 

Demob. 20.9.18. Capt. 
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Kerrn Cameron, A. D. 
Kersey, A. R.. 
Kesey, L. B. . 

Ketso, W.S. . 
Kencu, O.C. . 
Kennepy, Lord Hugh. 
Kent, A. G. 

Keppez, Hon. R. O. D. 


Kerr, H.C. 


Kimperzey, H. C. 


Kina, C. M. 


Kine, M. 


Kirx, A. W. 
Knicut, E. H. 
Laine, I. 


Larne, W. 


Google 


Joined 12.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

Half-pay (wounds) 29.6.20. 

Resigned 12.3.21. Lieut. 

Joined 3.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1919. Capt. M.C. C.deG. 
(Italian). 

Joined 14.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 5.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Empld. S. African Native Lab. Corps 
23.4.17 to 17.2.19. 

Demob. 17.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 26.1.19. Lieut. 

From Ayrshire Yeo. 6.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Resigned 27.5.20. Lieut. 

From Unattached List (T.F.) 29.4.17. 

2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.10.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 25.8.14. 

Capt. Retired 6.10.19. Capt. 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 22.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 29.1.18 to 24.6.18. 

Demob. 25.8.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Lieut. 

Demob. 2.4.19. Capt. 

Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 16.10.19. Lieut. 
D.S.O. Desp. (1). 

Joined 30.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 19.7.18. Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1920. Lieut. 

Joined 22.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 30.11.17. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 30.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 23.3.17 to 22.8.17. 
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Lairp, W. 
Laxeg, H. W. 


Lampton, G. . 


Lamston, W. H. 


Lanz, G. A. O. 


Lang, G. R. 


Lang, J. H. C. 


Lang, J. W.S. 


*LasceLies, J.N.P. . 


Lawrence, G. N. 


Lawrence, H. G. H. 


*Lawrence, H. W.N. 


Lawrence, M. C. 


*LAWRENCE, P. R. B. . 


LEabBITTER, C. O. 


Google 


Staff Gds. Div. 23.8.17 to 24.3.19. 

Demob. 27.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 5.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 30.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 25.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.4.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 30.4.13 to 1.9.14. 

K. in A. 1.9.14. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Retired 18.9.14. Capt. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Div. 10.6.16 to 
8.11.17. 

Commanded No. 30 Labour Group 
19.11.17 to 15.3.19. 

Demob. 19.3.19. Lt.-Col. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 2nd Bn. 17.8.16 to 15.9.16. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Capt. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Died 16.10.18. 2/Lieut. 

From Camb. Regt. (T.F.) 26.8.17. 2/Lt. 

Demob. 11.6.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 7.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.7.19. Lieut. 

From Cavalry 22.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 18.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

From K.R.R.C. 20.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Lieut. 

From London Regt. (T.F.) 4.11.15 
2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.9.16. Lieut. (T/Capt.). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Capt. (A/Major). M.C. Desp. (2). 

From York Regt. 26.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Demob. 25.3.19. Lieut. 
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“Legse, O. W. H. 
Leceatrt, L. C. 


Lecce, J. D. 


Lecce, W. T. . 
Lecce-Bourkg, N. W. H.. 


LeicH-BENNneETT, A. . 


Le1GH-BENNeETT, H. W. 
Le1cH-BENne_ETT, O. S. 
Lena, W. B. St. Q. 
Leveson-Gower, 

R.C. G.G. 
Leveson-Gower, W. G. G. 


Linprea, S. W. 


Litt.g, G. J. K. 


Locxwoop, J. C. 
Locxwoop, R. W. M. 
Lone, C. B. 

Long, J. R. 


Loncg, J. N.S. 


Go gle 


Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. D.S.O. Desp. (1). 

From Rifle Bde. 22.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 31.7.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 7.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 28.2.18 to 14.12.18. 

Demob. 14.3.19. Lieut. M.C. Desp. 
(1). 

Joined 11.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.2.19. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 30.10.14. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 3.10.15. Capt. D.S.O. M.C. 
Desp. (2). 

Joined.23.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 4.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 17.11.18. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 14.1.19. Lieut. 

From R. Sussex R. 1.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 1.8.17. Lieut. 

From Inns of Court O.T.C. 8.3.18. 
Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.18. Lieut. 

From Som. Yeo. 21.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.1.19. Lieut. 

From Warwick Yeo. (T.F.) 22.6.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Staff 28.3.19 to 2.6.19. 

Demob. 3.6.19. Lieut. 

From Essex Regt. 24.3.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.11.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 14.9.14. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 21.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 22.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 21.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 7.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.3.20. Lieut. 
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r 
Lonemorg,J.A. . + Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. ) 
Demob. 13.5.19. Lieut. | 
Loneuevitz, E. . . Serving 5.8.14. Capt. : 
Comdt. Western Comd. S. of I. 7.2.16 
to 20.11.18. 
Major. Half-pay (ill health) 3.9.19. 
Retired (ill health) 24.1.20. Major. 
*LONGUEVILLE, FF. . . Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 
Commanded 3rd Bn. 11.10.17 to 6.5.18. 
Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.). D.S.0. M.C. 
Desp. (2). 
Lonewortu, V. B. . . Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 8.2.19. Lieut. 
*Loyp, H.C. . i . Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 
Bde. Major sist Infy. Bde. 11.9.16 to 


23.2.17. 

Bde. Major 2nd Gds. Bde. 24.2.17 to 
8.3.18. 

Staff 9.3.18 to 6.4.18. 

Commanded Prov’l. Bn. 1.8.18 to 
20.12.18, 

Capt. D.S.O. M.C. Desp. (3). C. de 
G. (F.). 

Loyp,R.P. . , . From Herts Regt. (T.F.) 29.7.16. 

2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 1.12.17. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 
M.C. | 


Lumspkn, D. S. ‘ - Joined 14.6.16. 2/Lieut. | 
Demob. 13.8.19. Lieut. 
Lunor, E. B. . - Joined 18.5.16. 2/Lieut. 
K. in A. 12.9.17. 2/Lieut. 
Lusu, H.C. . : . Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 5.7.19. 2/Lieut. 
Lutyens, C.A.G. . . Joined 3.1.16. 2/Lieut. 
K. in A. 9.10.17. Lieut. 
Lutyens, E. F. : + Joined 24.8.16. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 17.12.19. Lieut. 
Lutygns, F.M.B. . « Joined 23.5.16. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 9.5.19. Lieut. M.C. Desp. (1). 
Maccrecor, J.A. . . From R. High’drs. 14.1.16. 2/Lieut. 
K. in A. 26.9.16. Lieut. 


Google 
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Maccerecor, P. A., D.S.O. 


Macnain, N. F. 


MackEnziz-Roaan, J., 
M.V.O., Mus.Doc. 

Mackinnon, L. N. A. 

MaAlItTLaND-Epwarps, R. S. 


MaxkcI1, J. D. A. A. * 
Matam, P. P. 


Mann, R. 
MANSFIELD, J. H. 


Maprin, W. G. 


MarkuaM, R. A. 


Go gle 


Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 18.5.15 to 23.5.15 
and 27.8.15 to 25.3.16. 

Comdt. Scott. Comd. S. of I. 13.4.16 to 
26.2.17. 

Comdt. S. of I. for Offrs. Bedford 
27.2.17 tO 3.7.17. 

Comdt. S. of I. for Offrs. Elstree 1.8.17 
to 1.10.17. 

Commanded 85th T.R. Bn. 17.11.17 
to 3.4.19. 

Major (Bt. Lt.-Col.). (T/Lt.-Col.) 
Desp. (2). 

Retired 4.4.19. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 22.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Director of Music. Serving 5.8.14. 
Hon. Capt. 

Major. M.V.O. 4th Class. C.V.O. 
Croix d’Officier de L’Etoile Noir de 
Benin. Chevalier, Order of the 
Crown of Italy. 

Serving W. African Frontier Force 
5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 6.11.15. Capt. 

Joined 16.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 8.2.18 to 11.4.19. 

Demob. 12.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 22.4.22. Lieut. 

Joined 30.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.3.19. Lieut. M.C. 

FromL.N. Lancs. Regt.20.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

W. African Frontier Force 21.2.17 to 
20.6.19. 

Demob. 21.6.19. Lieut. 

From K.S.L.I. 15.3.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 9.7.19. Capt. 

Joined 11.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.4.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

K. in A. 25.10.14. Major. Desp. (2). 
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MarsHa t, E, R. 


*MarsuaM, C., Visct. 


Martin, A. L., D.C.M. 

Manrtin, C. 

Marti, F. H. 

Marti, J. B. L. 
*Martyn, R. V. 

Mason, R. B. . 


Massey, C. M. H. 


Matueson, T. G. 


Google 


Joined 16.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.5.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Commanded rst Bn. 5.11.14 to 6.11.14. 

Adjt. Lon. Comd. Depot 31.1.16 to 
27.7.16, 

Adjt. Res. Bn. 28.7.16 to 19.5.17. Capt. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.3.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From Manchester R. 19.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 1.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 25.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.3.18. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 7.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.6.19. Lieut. 

From Welch Regt. 20.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.10.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res, 5.8.14. Capt. 

D.A.A.G., H.Q.L.D. 8.6.15 to 12.3.16. 

G.S.0. 2, H.Q.L.D. 13.3.16 to 27.10.16. 

Staff 28.10.16 to 24.4.19. 

AA. & Q.M.G., 6th Divn. 5.1.19 
to 24.4.19. 

Demob. 25.4.19. Major. O.B.E. 
Desp. (2). 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 5.9.14 to 14.9.14, 
22.10.14 tO 13.11.14 and 27.4.15 to 
28.7.15. 

G.O.C. 46th Infy. Bde. 29.7.15 to 
18.3.17. 

G.O.C. 2oth Divn. 19.3.17 to 14.9.17. 

G.O.C. 4th Divn. 21.9.17 to 10.9.18. 

G.O.C. Gds. Divn. 11.9.18 to 14.3.19. 

Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.) = (T/Major- 
General.) 

C.B. C.M.G. Bt. Lt.-Col. Bt. Col. 

Major-General. Desp.(10). C.deG.(F.). 

Order of St. Stanislas, 3rd Class with 
Swords. 
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Maxwe tv Srvart, A. J. 
Maxwety Stuart, H. J. I. 
Maynarp, H. C. 


McBirney, B. H. 


McBripg, F. 


McDovoeatt, A. P. . 


McNgi1g, J. H. 


Meakin, H. P. 


Menzigs, I. G. ‘ . 


Merriman, E. C. B. 
*MILBurN, B. 


Mizar, W. A. 


Miter, S. J. H 
Miiis, C.G. . 


Mitts, W.S. . 


Miskin, G. 


MITcHELL, J. . 


Go gle 


Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 24.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 29.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

From K.R.R.C. 25.2.16. Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

From London Regt. (T.F.) 2.6.17. 
Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 23.4.18. Lieut. 

Joined 1.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.9.19. Capt. M.C. Desp.(1). 

From London Regt. (T.F.) 23.8.15. 
2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 16.2.19. Capt. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 1st Bn. 20.11.14 to 22.12.14. 

Prisoner of War 22.12.14. 

Lieut. Resigned 19.3.20. Lieut. 

Joined 2.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 25.9.16. Lieut. (A/Capt.) 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 20.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 18.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 4.3.19. Lieut. 

From Herts. R. (T.F.) 25.11.16. Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). D.S.O. M.C. Desp.(2). 

Joined 19.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Demob. 22.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 25.1.15. 2/Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 16.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 12.5.20. Lieut. 

Joined 27.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.2.19. Lieut. 

From Ranks Coldstream Gds. 31.1.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Retired 14.8.19. Lieut. 
Hh 
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MorraT, J... 7 . From Household Bn. 19.4.18. Lieut. 
Retired (ill health) 14.10.19. Capt. 
M.C. 


Monck, Hon.C.H.S. . Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 
K. in A. 21.10.14. Capt. \ 
Monck,C.S.0. . . Serving 5.8.14. Colonel. 
Commanded Regt. and Regtl. District 
1.1.13. to 18.8.14. 
G.O.C. 3rd London Infy. Bde. (T--F.) 
5.8.14. 
AA.G., H.Q.L.D. 28.4.16 to 21.12.17. 
Brig.-Gen. H.Q.L.D. 22.12.17 to 


9.9.19. 
Retired 10.9.19. Brig.-Gen. 

Montcomery, N. S. + Joined 22.10.15. 2/Lieut. 
K. in A. 17.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Moorg, E. P. A. . . Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. { 


K. in A. 4.11.18. 2/Lieut. M.C. 
Moore, N. A. . . + Joined 26.9.17. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 15.2.19. Lieut. M.C. 
Morris, H. S. . % . Joined 2.6.16. 2/Lieut. i 
A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Divn. 16.9.17 
to 24.6.18. 
Att. R.A.F. 25.6.18 to 21.2.19. 
Demob. 22.2.19. Lieut. M.B.E. Desp. 


(1). 
Morriss,P.deC. . . Joined 18.9.16. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 7.4.19. Lieut. 
Mos ey, E. B. . i . Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 1.2.19. Lieut. 
*Mousray, J. . ‘ . Joined 16.8.16. 2/Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Murray, C. J. . . From Gen. Res, 20.9.14. Lieut. 
K. in A. 29.10.14. Lieut. 
Neame,L.G.C.  . . Joined 17.1.16. 2/Lieut. 


Adjt. Prov’l. Bn. 15.8.18 to 23.12.18. 
Demob. 31.10.19. Capt. 
NELLMaptus, J. A. . . Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 
To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 
Demob. 25.4.19. Lieut. 
Newianp, A.M. . - Joined 19.11.15. 2/Lieut. 
Demob. 29.1.19. Lieut. M.C. 


Google 
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Nicuots, W. A. 


Nickerson, G. A. . 
NIGHTINGALE, H. C. 


Nok, Hon. C. H. F. 


NortHLanD, T. U. C., 
Visct. 
Norton, R. H. . 


Oaxman, W. G. 


O‘Conor, R. R. 
OuprigELD, J.R.A. . 
O‘Rtrey, V. A. L. 


Orpen, C. H. . 


Orr, C. W. L. 
OverTon-Jones, E. . 


Pacet, G. M. . 


PAKENHAM, Hon. E. M. 


PAKENHAM, T. C. 
*Patmer, G. F. N. 


Parmer, H. G. 


Go gle 


Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 30.4.20. Lieut. 

Joined 31.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (Wounds) 11.9.18. Lieut. 

From General List 5.10.18. Lieut. 

Demob. 10.9.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 21.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 16.3.16 to 13.10.19. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). O.B.E. Desp. (2). 

Resigned 14.4.21. Capt. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 1.2.15. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.3.19. Lieut. 

From R.N.V.R. 14.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.5.19. Lieut. D.S.O. Desp. 
(1). 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Died 30.11.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 29.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 5.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.1.20. Lieut. 

Joined 30.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 3.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 29.2.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 18.2.17. Lieut. 

Joined 6.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 18.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Major. Retired 6.2.20. Major. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 23.9.16 to 20.6.17. 

To Gen. Res. 11.12.18. Major. 

Joined 30.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.6.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 26.8.14. 2/Lieut. (Seniority 
23.1.14.) Capt. 

Joined 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.2.19. Lieut. 
Hh2 
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Paver, T.N. P. 


Paris, C. D. W. 


Parker, R. H. . 
Parsons, A. J. . 
PATERSON, J. J. 
PaTERsON, R. J. 
Paton, G.C. . 
Peake, H. 

PEAKE, O. 


Peake, R, . 


Pearce, C. M. H. 


Pearson, H. A. 
Peet, R. 


Pereira, C. E. . 


Go gle 


Joined 28.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 4.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

FromCo.ofLondon Yeo. 9.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 11.2.17 to 17.7.17 and 28.10.17 to 
8.11.19. 

Demob. 8.11.19. Capt. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 22.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 27.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 22.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 5.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.6.19. Lieut. 

Joined 31.7.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.3.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 16.8.19. Lieut. 

Joined 23.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 30.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 7.7.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 31.3.21. Capt. 

Joined 25.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 14.3.18 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 29.11.13. to 
17.5.15. 

G.O.C. 85th Infy. Bde. 18.5.15 to 
30.9.15. 

G.O.C. 1st Gds. Bde. 6.1.16 to 26.12.16. 

G.O.C. 2nd Divn. 27.12.16. 

Major-General. 

C.B. K.C.B. C.M.G. Prom. Major- 
General. 

Bt. Col. Desp. (8). Commandeur, 
Ordre de la Couronne. C. de G. (F.). 
C. de G. (B.). 

Retired 22.6.23. Major-General. 
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Perry, G. M. . 


Perry, K. W. . 


“Pero, J. M. 


Petre, L. G. C., Lord 


Puitipson, R. T. 


Puiiurrs, G. A. 


Puituirs, J. H. J. 


Piccott, G. B. 


Piccorr, J. C. 


Pike Peasg, R. H. 
Pinner, A. G. . 


*Pin7o, R. J. 


Pitcuer, W. H. B. 


Pitrar, C. A. . 
Pratt, H. E. A. 


Pratt, J. E. H. 


Google 


From London Regt. (T.F.) 20.11.15. 
2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 30.3.20. Major. Desp. (1). 

Joined 19.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 8.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 12.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. 4th (P.) Bn. 8.10.18 to 21.12.18. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). Desp. (1). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

D. of W. 30.9.15. Lieut. (T/Capt.). 

Joined 8.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 28.2.19. Capt. 

From Liverpool Regt. 19.12.17. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 17.6.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 4.1.15 to 13.9.16. 

Commanded Depot M.G. Corps 14.9.16 
to 3.12.17. 

A.A.G., War Office 4.12.17. 

Major. (T/Lt.-Col.) 

Retired 6.7.21. Colonel. 

From R. Welsh Fus. 26.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. Capt. 

Joined 10.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.2.19. Capt. M.C Desp. 
(1). C. de. G. (F.). 

Joined 28.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.1.20. Lieut. 

Joined 14.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 1.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.5.20. Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.3.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From 19th Hussars 16.10.15. Capt. 

K. in A. 15.5.16. Capt. 

From Gen. Res. 19.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.4.19. Lieut. 
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Poxanp, K. G. 


®PoLHILL-DRABBLE, C.R. . 


Pottock, F. R. 


Ponsonsy, J., D.S.O. 


Pootg, F. R. 
Popz, R. B. 
Porritt, T. H. 
Porter, C. V. . 
Pounp, J. V. 


PowELL, T. F. 


Pratt, A. 


Go gle 


Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 11.7.18. 

Demob. 13.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 23.10.14. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. 

Commanded rst Bn. 28.10.13 to 15.9.14, 
22.11.14 to 24.1.15 and 5.3.15 to 
25.8.15. 

G.O.C. 2nd Gds. Bde. 26.8.15 to 
19.11.16. 

Brig. Comdr., Home Forces 20.11.16 to 


73-17. 

G.O.C. 2nd Gds. Bde. 21.3.17 to 
21.8.17. 

G.O.C. 40th Divn., 22.8.17 to 29.6.18. 

G.O.C. 5th Divn., 30.6.18 to 1.4.19. 

Major-General. C.B. C.M.G. Prom. 
Major-General. 

Bt. Col. Desp. (7). Officier, Légion 
d’Honneur. Commandeur, de 
VOrdre de la Couronne. C. de. G. 
(F.). C. de G. (B.). 

From Border Regt. 10.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 4.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 14.11.19. Lieut. 

Joined 10.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 31.7.17. 2/Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 3.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 12.9.18. Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 29.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff. 2.12.18. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). C. de. G. (F.). 

From Ranks, Coldstream Guards 
15.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

Transf. to Worcester Regt. 2.3.15. 
2/Lieut. 


_—_ 
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Pratt-BarLow, R.F. 


PrIcHarD, F. T. 


Pryce-Jones, H. M.. 


Rapcuirre, E. R. W. 
Ram, R. A. 


Ramsay, A. H. M. 


RANDALL, N. . 


Rapuac1, C. E. 


RAVENHILL, E. L. B. 


Renny, S.A. . 


RENsHaAwW, T. A. 


“Reynotps, A. B.C. . 


Reyno ips, L. F. 


Go gle 


Joined 23.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 13.8.16 to 21.5.18. 

Demob. 5.5.19. Lieut. 

Quartermaster. Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Major. M.C. Hon. Capt. Hon. 
Major. 

Desp. (1). C. de G. (F.). 

Retired 13.4.20. Major. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 14.10.14. to 24.9.16. 

A.A. and Q.M.G., 38th Divn. 25.9.16 
to 4.12.17. 

A.A.G., 5.12.17 to 18.3.19. 

Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Lt.-Col.). 

M.V.O. DS.O. M.C. Bt. Lt.-Col. 
Desp. (6). 

Chevalier, Ordre du Mérite Agricole. 

Retired 21.4.20. Lt.-Col. 

Joined 28.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.9.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 3.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.10.17. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 18.1.17 to 9.5.17. 

Capt. Half-pay (ill health) 14.7.20. 

Retired (Wounds) 1.7.22. Capt. 

Joined 24.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 16.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Retired (Wounds) 24.12.19. 
Lieut. 

From A. S. Corps. 27.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 27.4.19. Lieut. 

From Black Watch 11.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 16.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 31.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 24.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.7.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.6.19. Lieut. 
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Rice, M. G. T. 
Ricnarps, E.G.C. . 


RICHARDSON- DRUMMOND- 
Hay, J. A. G. 


RICHARDSON-GARDNER, 
RJ.M. 
Ricxatson, H. C. 


*Riney, C.J. M. 


Ritey, H.C. C. 
Ritcniz, H. D. 
Rivincton, W. G. 


Ross, E. F. 
Roperick, J. V.T. . 


Roperick, W. B.N. . 
Ropcers, J. E. 


Roz, W.N. 


Romity, W. G. G., Lord. 


Rooke, D.G. . 


Google 


Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

From R. Sussex Regt. 20.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.8.19, 

Retired (Wounds) 31.8.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. (Bt. 
Col.) 

Commanded Regt. and Regtl. District 
19.8.14 to 6.2.17. 

To Gen. Res. 6.2.17. Lt.-Col. (Bt 
Col.) 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

From Bedford Regt. 21.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 12.2.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 25.11.16 to 18.11.17. 

Capt. M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 28.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 28.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 27.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 26.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Half-pay (ill health) 3.5.22 
Lieut. 

From Pembroke Yeo. (T.F.) 3.3.17. 
2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 21.8.18. Lieut. 

From North’d Fus. 11.9.15. Lieut. 

Capt. Retired 24.11.20. Major. 

Joined 1.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 25.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 31.10.19. Capt. M.C. and 
Bar. 

Joined 21.12.17. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 25.7.23. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 26.8.16 to 2.11.18. 

Died 2.11.18. Capt. 
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Row arr, J. 
Row ey, G. R. F. 


RowsELL, V. N. 
Rusin, H. de V. 


Ry.anp, H. H. 
St. Lecer, W. B. 
*SaLISBURY-JONEs, A. G. 


SaMUuELSON, G. B. F. 


SamugEtson, R. E. H. 


Saunpegrs, J. R. 


Scotr, D. H. . 
Scott, H. A. . A 
Scotr,S.M. . 
Scotr, W.R. . 
Scott-E.uiot, W. T. 


Scrimcezour, H.C. . 


Szezey, M. G. 


Go gle 


Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 3.6.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Transf. to R.H. Gds. 4.11.14. Lieut. 

Joined 7.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Demob. 27.5.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 5.2.17. 2/Lieut. 

To R. Fus. 3.9.17 to 10.6.19. 

Demob. 28.11.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.11.19. Lieut. 

Joined 5.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.4.18. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 22.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). M.C. and Bar. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 27.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 24.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.11.17. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 2.4.24. Lieut. 

Joined 3.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Divn. 25.6.18 
to 11.9.18. 

K. in A. 4.11.18. Lieut. 

Joined 26.4.17. 2/Lieut. 

Retired (ill health) 14.5.19. Lieut. 

From A.S.C. 31.10.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 25.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

From Norfolk Regt. 18.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 12.3.19. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 29.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.5.19. Capt. 

From N. Som. Yeo. (T.F.) 2.11.17. 
Lieut. 

Demob. 2.3.19. Capt. 

From Bedford Regt. 16.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (Wounds) 28.10.17. 2/Lieut. 
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Sexrr, A. E. F. 


Sennovsg, O. W. P. . 


Suarp, F. J. M. 


SHarpcey, R. . 


Saw, P. A. 


Suaw, S. V. 
SHaw-KeEnnepy, D. V. 
®SHaw-StTewart, W. G. 
SHERBROOKE, C. A. . 
Simpson, E.A. 
Smmpson, J. H. 
Smmpson, R. D. 


SKEFFINGTON-SMYTH, 
R.C.E. 


“Smit, A. F. . 


Go gle 


From Bedford Regt. (T.F.) 20.4.16. 
Lieut. 

Demob. 22.2.19. Capt. M.C. 

Joined 17.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 19.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 22.2.19. Lieut. 

From A.S.C. (T.F.) 29.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Commanded 4th (P.) Bn. 9.1.17 to 
9.2.17. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Capt. Desp. (1) 

Joined 25.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 5.2.19. Lieut. 

Resigned 8.10.19. Lieut. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.10.19. Lieut. 

From R. Scots Fus. 20.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.2.19. Capt. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Capt. M.C. 

Joined 13.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 14.8.18. Lieut. 

Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 4.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 31.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.GR. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 30.12.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded Res. Bn. 5.8.14 to 16.7.15. 

Commanded 4th (P.) Bn. 17.7.15 to 
8.1.17 and 10.2.17 to 18.10.17. 

To Gen. Res. 10.11.17. Lt.-Col. 
D.S.O. Desp. (2). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. 3rd Bn. 10.9.14 to 2.12.15. 

G.S.0. 3, Gds. Divn. 3.12.15 to 4.2.16. 

Staff 5.2.16 to 25.8.17 and 25.7.18 to 
18.9.18. 

G.S.O. 1, H.Q.L.D. 19.9.18 to 21.1.20. 
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Smiru, A. G. . 


Situ, A. J. H. 
Smith, G. H. . 


Smitu, G. K. F. 
Sortu, G. L. I. 
Situ, H. J. F. 
Smiru, L.C. . 
Situ, W. H. . 
SmitTH-Ry.anp, C. I. P. 


Soames, A. G.. 


Somers-Cocks, J. C. 


Go gle 


Capt. (T/Lt.-Col.) D.S.0. M.C. 
Desp. (5). C.deG. (F.). 

Joined 29.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 16.10.19. Capt. M.C. and 
Bar. 

From Yorks. Regt. 20.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 28.2.17 to 28.1.19. 

Demob. 28.1.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. 
(1). C. de G. (F.). 

Joined 31.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 16.10.18. 

D. of W. 22.10.18. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 
M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 29.10.14. Lieut. 

Joined 15.4.15. 2/Lieut. 

Missing (K. in A.) 29.9.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 31.7.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 28.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.2.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.1.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 15.1.20. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff Capt. 4th Gds. Bde. 5.8.14 to 
2.10.14. 

Bde. Major, 119th Infy. Bde. 25.10.15 
to 26.12.16, 

Staff School,G.H.Q. 27.12.16 to 7.2.17. 

Bde. Major, 12th Infy. Bde. 8.2.17 to 
1.3.17. 

Staff 2.3.17 to 18.5.17. 

Bde. Major, T.R. Bde. 13.8.17 to 
3.12.19. 

Capt. O.B.E. Desp. (1). 

Retired (ill health) 3.12.19. Capt. 


_ Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 


Adjt. Guards Depot 11.2.15 to 30.5.19. 
Retired 2.7.19. Capt. 
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Somerset, H.R.S.F.deV. Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 


Somerset, H. V. F. . 


Sorrett, H. A. G. 


Spencer, T. D. 
Spicer, R. H. S. 
Spinney, R. H. 
Spriccg, C. J. S. 
Stacey, E.C. . 
Stanton, R. R. 
Starr, D. P. 
Stee, A. I. 


Steexe, J. McC. 


STEPHENSON, E. K. . 


Google 


Att. R.A.F. 30.3.18 to 20.11.19. 

Lieut. D.S.O. Desp. (1). Resigned 
27.8.20. 

Lieut. 

Joined 26.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 11.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

From London Regt. 23.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.3.19. Lieut. M.B.E. 
Desp. (1). 

From Artists Rifles 13.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 24.6.19. Capt. 

Joined 15.1.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 1.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 30.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 2.7.16. Lieut. 

Joined 26.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 22.10.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.6.19. Lieut. 

From Sth. African Infy. 8.8.18. Lieut. 

Died 18.10.18. Lieut. 

Joined 10.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 16.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 7.2.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 8.10.17. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 3rd Bn. 15.9.14 to 17.9.14. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 19.9.14 to 29.9.14. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 24.5.15 to 26.8.15. 

G.O.C. 22nd Infy. Bde. 27.8.15 to 
17.12.18, 

G.O.C. 7th Divn. 18.12.18 to 3.2.19. 

Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.). (Brig. Gen.) C.B. 
C.M.G. D.S.O. and Bar. Bt. Col 
Desp. (7). C.de G.(F.). C.deG 
(Italian). 

To Half-pay 1.10.24. Col. Comdt. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 23.2.17 to 14.4.18. 

Demob. 10.6.19. Capt. 
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Stewart, G. . A 
STEWART-RICHARDSON, J. L. 
Strruine, D. A. 


Stock, C. G. R. 


Stocks, A. D. . 
“Stocks, E. P. . 


Stors,J.F.  . ' 7 


StratTForD, J. R. F. . 
*STRATHEDEN, A. C., Lord . 
Stustey, G. 


Strupp, H. W., D.S.O. 


Go gle 


From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

K. in A. 22.12.14. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 6.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 17.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 25.9.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 19.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 20.3.20. Lieut. 

Joined 26.6.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. to C.R.E. Gds. Div. 7.10.17 to 
3.7.18. 

Demob. 21.1.19. Capt. 

Joined 14.4.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 20.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. Resigned 29.6.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Staff 5.8.14 to 16.9.14. 

Commanded 1st Bn. 17.9.14 to 18.9.14. 

G.O.C. 19th (R) Infy. Bde. 23.10.15 to 
3.1.16. 

G.O.C, 180th Infy. Bde. 1.2.16 to 
8.11.16. 

B.G.G.S., XI Corps 9.11.16 to 28.11.17. 
Chief of Staff, British Section, Supreme 
War Council, 29.11.17 to 23.10.19. 
Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.) (Brig. Gen.) C.B. 

C.M.G. 

Bt. Col. Desp. (4). Commandeur, 
Légion d’Honneur. Officier, Ordre 
de Léopold. Commander, Order of 
the Crown of Italy. Grand Officer, 
Military Order of Aviz. C. de G. 
(Italian). American Distinguished 
Service Medal. 
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Strupp, S. F. R. 


Sturt, Hon. G. P. M.N.. 


Styize,O.G. . 


Sursuam, E. A. 


Sutton, C. W. H. 


Sutton, N. E. P. 


Surron, P. S. 


Sutton NELTHoRPE, C. 


Symon, C. J.B. 


Synce, R. M. . 


TasuTeau, R. R. M. 
Taxsot, J. H. G. 


Tapp, T. A. 


Tasker, E. C. . 


Tatuam, W. G. 


Google 


Half-pay 24.10.23. 

Retired (ill health) 19.12.23. Brig 
General. 

Joined 1.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 25.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Half-pay (Wounds) 2.4.16. Capt. 

D. of W. 11.11.18. Capt. 

Joined 5.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 28.9.15. 

Demob. 24.1.19. Lieut. Desp. (1). 

Joined 11.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 3.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.8.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 13.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 31.5.17. 

Retired (ill health) 30.11.19. Capt. 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Joined 31.7.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.3.19. 2/Lieut. 

From Essex Regt. 8.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.2.19. Capt. M.C. Desp. 
(1). 

Joined 5.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 8.6.19. Lieut. M.C. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Adjt. H.B., O.C.B. 23.11.17. 

Demob. 15.2.19. Capt. 

Order of the Rising Sun, 5th Class. 

Joined 15.5.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.3.18. Lieut. 

Joined 27.3.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 20.12.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 21.10.17. Capt. M.C. and 
Bar. Desp. (1). 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 5.12.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.4.19. Lieut. M.C. 
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Taytor, E. L. S. 
Taytor, F. G. 
Tayor, S. G. F. 
®TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT, 
A. E. C. 
‘TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT, 


W. L. F. 
THEWLIs, F. 


Tuompson, H. C. Sr. J. 
THOMPSON, J. E. S.. 


Tickxe, A. J. B. 
'TOLLEMACHE, B. D. . 


*TOoLLEMACHE, E. D. H. 


*Towers-CLarkE, W. T. 


Trerrry, D. K. ve B. 


Tretoar, G. D. 
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Joined 28.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 28.2.19. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 26.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 10.3.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut, 

K. in A. 20.10.15. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. 

Joined 21.8.18. 2/Lieut. 

2/Lieut. Resigned 4.1.21. Lieut. 

Joined 15.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 14.7.15 to 25.9.15. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. 2/Lieut. M.C. 

From London Regt.(T.F.) 21.6.15. 2/Lt. 

D. of W. 30.11.17. Capt. D.S.O. 
Desp. (1). 

Joined 29.5.18. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.6.18. 

Demob. 28.3.19 Lieut. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 30.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 22.12.14. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff 29.4.15 to 22.3.16. 

Bde. Major, 156th Infy. Bde. 23.3.16 
to 1.2.17. 

Staff 2.2.17 to 2.3.19. 

Capt. (Bt. Major.) , 

Bt. Major. D.S.O. M.C. Desp. (3). 

Order of the White Eagle, 5th Class 
with swords. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff Capt. 1st Gds. Bde. 2.8.15 to 
2.4.16. 

Staff 14.6.18 to 25.6.19. 

Capt. (T/Major). M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 2.2.16. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 15.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

D.T.M.O., Gds. Div., 18.3.16 to 
20.10.16, 
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“Trew, M.F. . 
Tritton, A. G. 
Trotter, A. 
TUuFNELL, C. E. 


TURNBULL, H. . 


Turner, F. N. 
Ty er, L. 


TYRRELL, F. C. 


Vaucuan, G. E. 


Veretst, H. W. 


Vian, C. A. 


Vicary, O. M. 


Viiuiers, A. H. 


Vituters, C. W. 
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Lieut. (T/Major). D.S.O. M.C. 
Desp. (1). 

Order of Rising Sun sth Class. 

Relinquished Commission 11.10.20. 
Major. 

FromL.N. Lanc. Regt. 23.5.16. 2/Lieut 

Lieut. (A/Capt.). 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

K. in A. 26.12.14. Capt. Desp. (2). 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 31.12.14. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Capt. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 30.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 6.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 19.12.16. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.2.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 17.7.16 to 
24.7.16. 

K.in A.15.9.16. Major. M.C. Desp.(z). 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Commanded 2nd Bn. 25.9.16 to 26.9.16. 

K. in A. 26.9.16. Capt. (A/Major). 
M.C. Desp. (1). 

Joined 7.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 20.3.20. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Joined 25.4.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 18.1.19. Lieut. 

Joined 30.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned 5.11.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 25.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 23.9.15 to 24.12.15. 

P.M. of an Army, M.E.F. 25.12.15 to 
23.5.19. 
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Vincent, C. I. F. 


Vintcent, H. N. 


Watker, Sir R. J. M., Bt. 


Wattis, H. D. 
Wa pote, H. S. 


Watter, G. L. 


*WarpE-ALDaM, W. St. A. . 


WarmMincTon, S. J. . 
Warren, J. D. N. 


WATERTON, 
C.R.I.M.T.M. 


Watkins, H. G. 


Watson-SmyTH, E. J. 


Watts-RussEL_, A. E. 
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Demob. 24.5.19. Lt.-Col. 

O.B.E. C.B.E. D.S.O. Desp. (7). 

Order of the White Eagle, 5th Class. 

Commander, Order of the Redeemer, 
3rd Class. C. de G. (F.). 

Joined 30.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 16.10.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 27.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 7.7.19. Lieut. M.C. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Staff 5.8.14 to 26.10.14. 

Staff 1916 to 1919. 

Demob. 26.6.19. Capt. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 21.10.14. Lieut. 

Joined 25.3.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 9.4.18. Lieut. 

Joined 29.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 25.4.19. Capt. M.C. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 2/zoth London Regt. 
4.4.16 to 7.6.19. 

Capt. (T/Lt. Col.). 

Bt. Major. Bt. Lt.-Col. D.S.O. Desp. (4). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Joined 20.10.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 13.3.19. Lieut. 

Joined 15.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 9.4.19. Lieut. 

From Bedford Regt. (T.F.) 19.10.16. 
2/Lieut. 

Demob. 22.1.19. Capt. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 14.2.16 to 21.7.19. 

Demob. 11.9.19. Colonel. 

C.B.E. Bt. Major. Desp. (2). 

Joined 17.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 27.8.18. Lieut. (A/Capt.). 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 20.8.18. to 10.3.19. 

Demob. 20.3.19. Capt. 
1 
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WavELL-Paxton, R. G. 


WELD-BLUNDELL, R. S. 


Were, V. N. B. 


Wuatey, H. E. 
Wuetstone, W.H. . 
Wuipsorngz, G. F. 


Wuiraker, G. C. 
*Wuiraker, J. A.C. . 


WHITBREAD, R. 


WHITEHAND, W. J. 


Witp, H.W. . 
WILp1nec, W. M. 


Wixxinson, C. H. 


Wi.xinson, N. R., C.V.O. 
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From Special Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 29.10.14. 

Demob. 23.4.19. Capt. 

Joined 9.11.14. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 2.6.15. 2/Lieut. 

Joined Liverpool Regt. 1915. 

Killed (Accident) 1.1.16. 

Joined 24.7.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.GR. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 10.5.19. Lieut. 

From R.F.A. (T.F.) 21.3.17. Capt. 

Demob. 8.5.19. Major. Desp. (1). 

Joined 22.12.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 28.3.18. Lieut. 

From Special Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

D.of W.24.10.15. Lieut.M.C. Desp.(1). 

From Gen. Res. 25.4.16. Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 26.2.19. Major. 

Joined 12.5.15. 2/Lieut. 

Prisoner of War 13.4.18. 

Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 4.1.18to 30.3.19. Major. Desp.(1). 

To Half-pay (ill-health) 2.11.19. 

Retired 25.2.20. Major. 

Joined 28.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 27.4.20. Lieut. 

Joined 27.2.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 21.6.19. Lieut. 

From R.N.V.R. 21.9.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 25.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 5.1.15. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 13.11.16 to 29.1.19. 

Demob. 22.5.19. Capt. 

M.C. Desp.(1). C. de G.(F.). C.de 
G. (Italian). 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 10.8.14 to 2.3.16. 

D.AA.G.,H.Q.L.D.,14.6.16 to 22.8.17. 
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*Wi.kinson, W. A. C. . 
Wiis, C. W. 
Wituramson, H. H.C. 
Wiiuiams-Wynn, C. W. . 


Wuuing, J.H.W. . 


Wiimer, C. H. F “ 


WILLock-Po.ign, H. L. B. 


Witwot, Sir R. H. S., Bt. 


Witmot-Sitwett, J. S. 
Witson, F. W. 

Witson, J. M. H. 
Witson,R.G. A. . x 
Winosor-Ciive, Hon. A. . 


Winpsor-Ciive, G. 
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Staff 23.8.17 to 7.3.19. 

Demob. 8.3.19. Major. Bt. Major. 
Desp. (1). 

Chevalier, Ordre de Léopold. 

From A.S.C. 6.1.16. 2/Lieut. 

Lieut. M.C. and Bar. 

Joined 30.1.18. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 11.6.19. Lieut. 

From R. High’drs. 4.8.15. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 15.9.16. Lieut. 

Joined 15.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 29.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 26.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 28.8.19. Lieut. 

Joined 14.8.16. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob. 19.5.19. Lieut. 

Joined 27.6.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 23.5.19. Lieut. 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

Resigned (ill health) 18.3.17. Capt. 

Died (ill health contracted on active 
service) 14.1.18. 

Joined 17.2.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 9.7.16. Lieut. 

Joined 30.5.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 15.4.19. Lieut. 

Joined 1.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Resigned (ill health) 28.7.18. 2/Lieut. 

Joined 14.6.16. 2/Lieut. 

K. in A. 13.3.17. 2/Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 25.8.14. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

G.S.O. 2, H.Q.L.D. 1.3.14 to 5.11.14. 

Staff 6.11.14 to 16.7.15. 

D.A.A. and Q.M.G., H.Q.L.D. 17.7.15 
to 28.8.16. 

A.A.G. Salonika 29.8.16 to 20.5.18. 

AA.G. War Office 1.8.18. 

Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Lt.-Col.) 
1i2 
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Winn, Hon. R. G. 


Woop, L. W. . 


Woopsury, E. B. C. 


Wooprow, W. H. 


Woops, J.R. . 


Wricut, R. M. 


Wricut, S. 


Wyrnpua, P. L. 


*Wynne Fincu, J. C. 


Youne, J.C. . 


Youncer, J. M. 


Google 


C.M.G. Bt. Lt.-Col. Desp. (4). 

Half-pay 9.4.22. 

Retired 4.4.23. Lt.-Col. 

Serving 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Att. R.F.C. 1.5.16 to 16.7.19. 

Resigned 16.7.19. Capt. 

Joined 28.11.16. 2/Lieut. 

To Indian Army 6.11.18. Lieut. 

Joined 18.9.16. 2/Lieut. 

Staff 9.11.17 to 26.3.18. 

Demob. 4.12.19. Lieut. 

From A.S.C. (T.F.) 26.11.17. 2/Lieut. 

Staff Gds. Divn. Oct. 1918 to 12.3.19. 

A.D.C. to G.O.C. Gds. Divn. 13.3.19 
to 2.7.19. 

Demob. 3.7.19. Lieut. 

Joined 9.3.15. 2/Lieut. 

D. of W. 16.9.16. Lieut. (T/Capt.). 

Joined 29.10.14. 2/Lieut. 

To G.M.G.R. 10.5.18. 

Demob.15.1.19. Major. M.C. Desp.(1). 

Quartermaster. Serving 5.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 2.5.15 to 31.12.20. 

Major (T/Lt.-Col.). M.B.E. O.B.E. 

Hon. Major. Desp. (1). 

Retired 1.1.21. Lt.-Col. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

K. in A. 14.9.14. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Adjt. Res. Bn. 24.1.16 to 26.7.16. 

Staff 23.10.18. 

Capt. M.C. Desp. (2). 

Joined 29.8.17. 2/Lieut. 

Demob. 3.11.19. Lieut. 

Serving 5.8.14. Lieut. 

Drowned 31.8.18. Capt. 
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(b) The following Officers had left the Regiment previous to the outbreak 
of war, or if still in the Regiment did not serve with it 


Arzsa, A., Marquess of 


ALsTon, R. A.. 


AmuersT, H., Earl 


ATHLUMNEY, J. H. G. M., 
Lord 


BaILLiE-HAMILTON-ARDEN, 
Hon. H.R. 


Barinc, Hon. C. D. . 


BaRRINGTON-FootE, A. W. 


Bateson, J. F., M.B. 


Brett, Hon. M. V. B., 
M.V.O. 


Bryce, C. A. 


Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Coast Watching on the Ayrshire Coast. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with North’n Regt. and Empld. 
Ministry of National Service. Capt. 
M.B.E. 

Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Assisted to raise the Local (Kent) 
National Res. 

Kent Defence Committee. 

Kent Appeal Tribunal. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

A.P.M. Lon. Dist. 13.10.14 to 20.5.18. 

To Gen. Res. 21.5.18. Lt.-Col. 

Late Capt. C. Gds, 

Company Commander 3rd Bn. (Vol.) 
Cheshire Regt. from May 1915. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Train Conducting Officer, Oct. to Nov. 
1914. 

R.T.O., Tidworth, Dec. 1914 to Dec. 
1918. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with 11th Hussars. Capt. 

Late Surgeon Lt.-Col. C. Gds. 

War Office, Feb. 1915 to Dec. 1918. 

Brevet Colonel. 

Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Home Service, 6th Bn. Black Watch to 
Sept. 1914. 

Attached to Staff of Governor of Paris, 
and O.C. Troops, Paris, Oct. 1914 to 
Dec. 1918. 

Lt.Col. O.B.E. Desp. (4). 

Officier, Légion d’Honneur. 

From Gen. Res. 19.8.14. Lieut. 

Attached R. Naval Divn. 29.8.14. 


1 As it is impossible in every case to keep a record of the career of officers 
after they have left the Regiment this list is probably not quite complete. 
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Cnarteris, Hon. E. E. 


Curnnery, E. F. 


Cuurcui.L, V. A. F. C., 
Visct., G.C.V.O. 


Crark, W. D. . 


CoprINGTON, Sir ALFRED E., 
K.C.V.O., C.B. 


CoLvIL_e, R. A. 


Crookg-Law ess, Sir War- 
REN R., C.L.E., M.D. 


Google 


Interned in Holland. 

T/Major, Royal Marines. 

Capt. Res. of Off., C. Gds. 

Resigned Commission in Res. of Off. 
14.12.21, 

Capt. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

King’s Messenger, Sept. to Dec. 
1914. 

Staff, R.F.C., Dec. 1914 to 1916. 

Staff, Tank Corps, 1916 to Feb. 1918. 

Capt. 

Seconded for service with R.F.C., 
30.4.13. Lieut. 

Died (Aeroplane accident) 18.1.15. 
Flight Comdr. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Col. Comdt. South-Western Area of 
London. 

Special Government work as Chairman 
of the Great Western Railway, 1916 
to 1918. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

A serious accident rendered him unfit 
for service during the war. 

Secretary, County Terr. Ass’n., Gla- 
morgan. 

Commanded 3rd Army Central Force 
4.8.14. 

Mil. Sec. to Sec. of State for War and Sec. 
Selection Board, 9.8.14 to 29.10.14. 
Commanded 3rd Army Central Force 

30.10.14 to 31.3.16. 

Colonel of the Coldstream Guards 
2.10.18. 

Lieut.-General. K.C.B. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with Warwickshire Yeomanry 
and Cameron Highrs. Capt. Desp. (1). 

Organized Red Cross Hospital, Netley, 
1914 to 1916. Officer in Charge, 
Royal Victoria Netley and A.D.M:S. 
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Dari, W. H. V 


Dawnay, Hon. E. H. 


Dawnay, G. P., D.S.O., 
M.V.O. 


Dawson, Sir Douctas F. R., 
G.C.V.O., C.M.G. 


Google 


Southampton Area (excluding Docks) 
1916 to 1919. 

Surgeon Lt.-Col. C.B. C.B.E. 

Serving 5.8.14. Major. 

Staff 5.8.14 to 2.7.15. 

AA. and Q.M.G., 3rd Divn. 3.7.15 to 
17.8.15. 

A.A.andQ.M.G., Gds. Divn. 19.8.15 to 
23.12.16. 

D.A. and Q.M.G., 4th Corps 24.12.16 
to 8.4.19. 

Major. (Bt. Col.) (Brig.-Gen.) 

Bt. Lt.-Col. Bt. Col. C.M.G. D.S.O. 
Desp. (5). 

Chevalier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Commandeur, Ordre de Mérite Agricole. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Comdt. P. of W. Camp for German 
Officers, Holyport. 

From Gen. Res. 4.8.14. Capt. 

Staff 4.8.14 to 20.11.15. 

G.S.O. 1, G.H.Q., M.E.F., 21.11.15 to 
14.9.16. 

B.G.G.S., G.H.Q., E.E.F., 15.9.16 to 
14.2.18. 

M.G.G.S. (Sub. Chief, Gen. Staff), 
G.H.Q., B.E.F. 15.2.18 to 2.5.19. 
Capt. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Major-Gen.) 
Bt. Major. Bt. Lt.-Col. C.M.G. C.B. 

Desp. (11). 
Order of St. Anne, 2nd Class with 
Swords. 
Officier, Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. 
Officier, Légion d’Honneur. 
American Distinguished Service Medal. 
Retired 3.5.19. Hon. Major-General. 
Late Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.) C. Gds. 
A.D.P.S., War Office, 1914 to 1915. 
Inspector of Vulnerable Points, G.H.Q., 
Home Forces, 1916 to 1919. 
Brig.-Gen. C.B. Desp. (1). 
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Dawson, V. J., C.V.O. 


pDE Hocuton, C. 


Dicsy, E. H. T., Lord 


Dunsany, E. J. M. D., 
Lord 


Duruam, Rt. Hon. J. G., 
Earl of, K.G., G.C.V.O., 
V.D. 


Fa.moutH, E. E. T., Visct., 
K.C.V.O., C.B. 


Farqunar, F. D., D.S.O. 


GLapsToneE, Sir 
Joun R., Bt. 


Google 


Major-General. R. of O. Late Lt.- 


Col. C. Gds. 

Inspector of Infantry, 1914. 

Inspector of Infantry, Southern Com- 
mand, April 1916. Ministry of 
Pensions, May 1916. 

Major-General. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Lieut. R.N.V.R. Staff, 1916. 

Embarkation Officer (Tanks) Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, 1917. 

Late Major (Bt. Col.) C. Gds. 

Hon. Col. R.G.A. (T.F.) Dorset. 

President, T.A. Ass’n., Dorset. 

Chief Guide, Dorset. 

Colonel. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with R. Innis. Fus. 23.9.14. 

France Sept. to Dec. 1917. 

War Office Feb. 1918 to Armistice. Capt. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Lord Lieutenant County of Durham. 

President Recruiting Committee 1914. 

Assisted in raising the 18th and 22nd 
Bns. of the Durham Light Infantry. 

Member of Appeal Tribunal. 

President of Territorial Army Associa- 
tion. 

Major-General. Late Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.). 
C. Gds. 

Chairman of the Cornwall Territorial 
Force Association. 

Colonel of the Coldstream Guards 
10.2.15 to 1.10.18, 

Died 1.10.18. Major-General. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded Princess Patricia’s Cana- 
dian L. Infy. 22.9.14 to 21.3.15. 

K. in A. 21.3.15. Lt.-Col. Desp. (2). 

Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Comdt., P. of W. Camp for German 
Officers, Holyport. 
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0% Grarton, A. W. M., Late Lieut. C. Gds. 
Duke of Member of the Defence Committee of 
the Country round Towcester. 
Northampton Appeal Tribunal. 
ey GrinDEL,R. . . . From Retired List 4.8.14. Capt. 
‘ Quartermaster to 4th Bde. Composite 
: Bn. and 2nd (Res.) Bn. Irish Guards 
4.8.14 to 14.2.15. 
D.A.A. and Q.M.G., Lon. Dist.,15.2.15 
to 7.6.15. 
To Retired List. Capt. 
Har.ecH, G.R.C., Lord, Colonel. Late Lieut. C. Gds. 
T.D. Commanded Welsh Guards and Regi- 
mental District 16.6.15 to 14.10.17. 
Hawser, C. J. : . Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Major. 
Staff to 5.9.14. 
Commanded roth Bn. Royal Fus. 
5.9.14 to 22.11.14. 
To Half-pay 23.11.14 to 9.12.14. 
ize? G.S.0.1, 10.12.14 to 22.8.15. 
: Provost Marshal 23.8.15 to 4.5.16. 
To Half-pay 16.6.16 to 26.12.16. 
Military Governor, Baghdad 18.3.17. 
Lt.-Col. C.M.G. C.B.E. Desp. (4). 
Retired 4.11.21. Brig.-General. 
HEATHCOAT-AMORY, Late Capt. C. Gds. 
H.W. L. Home Service, Territorial Battalions. 
HERBERT-STEPNEY, H. A. . Late Lieut. C. Gds. 
Served with Irish Gds. Home and 
France. 
K. in A. 7.11.14. Major. 
[Te Hurtcuison, C.K. . . Late Capt. C. Gds. 
Serving R. Scots 5.8.14. Capt. 
oF Att. 1st Bn. C. Gds. 13.8.14. 
Prisoner of war, 25.1.15. 
al Hurn,G.E. . é - Major E. Surrey Regt. Late Lieut. C. 
Gds. 
aie Various appointments in France. 
Iucuester, G. S. H., From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Lieut. 
pe Earl of Staff, King’s Messenger 5.8.14 to 
15.5-19. 
1 Demob.16.5.19. Capt. O.B.E. Desp.(2). 
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Jengins, F. 


KINDERSLEY-PORCHER, 
Cc. P. W. 


Lamsourng, Rt. Hon. 
A. R. M., Lord, C.V.O., 
MP. 

LamsTon, Hon. F. W. 


LamstTon, Hon. W., 


C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. 


Lanessorouch, C. J. B., 
Earl of, M.V.O. 


LoncuEVILLE, R. 


Loucusorovci, F. E. S., 
Lord 
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Serving (W. African F. Forces) 5.8.14. 
Major. 

Staff, West African Frontier Force to 
8.2.16. 

Asst. Comdt. Nigeria Regt. 9.2.16 to 
2.6.19. 

To Half-pay 3.6.19. Lt.-Col. ©.M.G. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Capt. 

Commanded 16th (Service) Battalion 
K.R.R.C. Sept. 1914 to July 1915. 
Lt.-Col. 

Commanded rst (Vol.) Bn. The Dorset- 
shire Regt. 21.5.17. 

Resigned 1.6.19. Major. 

Colonel. Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Ran a private Hospital in Essex at his 
own expense. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Mil. Representative on Local Tribunal. 

Chairman, War Agricultural Execution 
Committee for Northumberland. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Colonel. 

Asst. Mil. Sec. to C. in C. in France 
5.8.14 to 1.9.14. 

Mil. Sec. to C. in C. in France 2.9.14 
to 5.9.15. 

G.O.C. 4th Divn. 28.9.15 to 21.10.17. 

Retired 1920. Major-General. 

C.B. K.C.B. C.V.O. Prom. Major- 
General. Desp. (5). 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Commanded 2/10th Bn. London Regt. 
from Dec. 1914 to 1917. 

Lt.-Col. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

Staff 7.9.14 to 12.4.15. 

Staff (graded as B.M.) H.Q.L.D. 
13.4.15 to 4.10.16, 

G.S.0. 3, H.Q.L.D. 5.10.16 to 27.3.18. 

Demob. 28.3.18. Major. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with R.N.V.R. Lieut. R.N. 
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Lowry Corry, Hon. H. W. Late Lt.-Col. Commanding C. Gds. 


McNEILE, J. 


Maci11, J., C.B., M.D. 


Marker, R. J., D.S.O. 


Mavpg, F. S., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Maxsz, F. I., 


C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
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Chairman, Suffolk Territorial Associa- 
tion. 

Chairman, Local Military Tribunal. 

Lt.-Col. Late Major R.of O. C. Gds. 

Commanded 4th (The Border) Bn. 
K.O.S.B. 5.8.14. 

K. in A. 12.7.15. Lt.-Col. 

Colonel. Late C. Gds. 

Organizing Secretary, The British Red 
Cross Society. 

K.C.B. Desp. (1). 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. 

A.A. and A.M.G., 1st Army 5.8.14 to 
II.11.14. 

D. of W. 11.11.14. Lt.-Col. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Lt.-Col. 

G.S.0O. 1, 3rd Army 5.8.14 to 22.10.14. 

G.O.C. 14th Infy. Bde. 23.10.14 to 
27.6.15. 

G.O.C. 33rd and 13th Divns. 29.6.15 
to 10.7.16. 

G.O.C. 1st Tigris Corps 11.7.16 to 
27.8.16. 

C. in C., Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force 28.8.16 to 18.11.17. 

Died of Cholera 18.11.17. 

Lieut.-General. C.B. K.C.B. 

Prom. Major-General and Lieut.- 
General. Desp. (6). 

Grand Officer Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 

Commandeur, Légion d’Honneur. 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Brig.-General. 

G.O.C. 1st Infy. Bde. to 1.10.14. 

G.O.C. 18th Divn. 2.10.14 to 14.1.17. 

G.O.C. 18th Corps 15.1.17 to 15.4.18. 

Inspector General of Training to British 
Armies in France 16.4.18 to 31.3.19. 

Lieut.-General. K.C.B. 

Prom. Lieut.-General. Desp. (12). 

Commandeur, Légion d’Honneur. 
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Monrtacu, F.J.O. . 


Montrose, D. B. M.R., 


Duke of, K.T., A.D.C. 


Moore-BraBaZzon, 
W.L.C. 


Newopecate, F. A. N. 


Orrep, R. G. . 


PAKENHAM, H. J. H. 


Parmer, V. T. D. 


Parke, L. S. 


Grand Officier, l’Ordre de la Couronne. 

C. de G. (F.) C.deG.(B.) C.deG. 
(Italian). 

Joined Gen. Res. 19.8.14. Capt. 

Adjt. to a Bn. in R.N. Divn. 

A.D.C. 18th Divn. 

A.D.C. XVIIIth Corps. 

Capt. O.B.E. M.C. Desp. (2). 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Commanded 2/7th A. and S. High’drs. 
from Sept. 1914 to Jan. 1915. 

Commanded Reserve Brigade of the 
Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) on 
Coast Defence from 1915 to 1916. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with 3rd (Res.) Bn. R. Irish 
Regt. and 4th (T.) Bn. R.W. Surrey 
Regt. 

Captain. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

M.P. 1914 to 1917. 

Director of Red Cross Hospital, War- 
wickshire. 

Governor, Tasmania 1917 to 1920. 

K.C.M.G. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with the Royal Fus. 

Brigade Major 4.1.18. 

Captain (A/Major). M.C. C. de G. 
(F.). 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with Lancs. Fus. and E. Lancs. 
Regt. 

Empl’d. R.T.O. 

Captain. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Empl’d. Recruiting Duties and Ministry 
of National Service. 


Captain. O.B.E. 

Late 2/Lieut. Served with Hampshire 
Regt. 

Captain. 
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Pest, R. F. 


PLEYDELL-BOUvERIE, G. 


Poe-Carew, Sir Reginald 
K.C.B., C.V.O. 


PorTLaNnD, Rt. Hon. 
W.J. A.C. J., Duke of, 
K.G., G.C.V.O. 


Prosy, D. J. 
RamsDEN, F. W. 


RawLinson, Sir H. S., Bt. 
C.V.O., C.B. 
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Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Commanded 4th (Extra Res.) Bn. E. 
Surrey Regt. 

Lt.-Col. Brevet Colonel. 

Late Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.) C. Gds. 

Commanded Terr. Bn. D.C.L.I. 
20.11.14 to 5.2.15. 

G.O.C. 3rd London Infy. Bde. (T.F.) 
6.2.15 to 15.1.16. 

Staff 27.6.17 to 11.3.19. 

Retired 14.9.19. Colonel. 

Lieut.-General. Late Lt.-Col. (Bt. 
Col.). C. Gds. 

Inspector General of Territorials, 1914. 

A serious riding accident prevented him 
from taking any further active part in 
the war. 

Colonel, late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

President, Notts Branch of the British 
Red Cross Society. 

President, Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee. 

President, British Ambulance Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Lieutenant, Nottingham. 

Colonel. Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Commanded Irish Gds. and Regtl. 
District 12.8.14 to 7.2.17. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Staff Capt. South-western District of 
London during 1915 and 1916. 

Late Major. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) C. Gds. 
Director of Recruiting, War Office 
5.8.14 to 19.9.14. Major-General. 

G.O.C. 4th Divn. 21.9.14 to 4.10.14. 

G.O.C. IVth Corps 5.10.14 to 21.12.15. 

G.O.C Fourth Army 1.1.16 to Feb. 
1918. 

Supreme War Council, Feb. to March 
1918. 

G.O.C. Fifth Army and then Fourth 
Army, March 1918 to March 1919. 
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Ross-oF-BLADENSBURG, 
Sir Joun F. G., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Rossg, W. E., Earl of 


RounbELL, C. F. 


SanpuHursT, W., Lord, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 


Seymour, W. F. E., Lord, 


K.C.V.O. 


Situ, G. R. F., 
C.V.O., C.B. 


Surtees, H. C., 
C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
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General. K.C.B. G.C.B. K.C.V.O. 
G.C.V.0. K.C.M.G. A.D.C. to 
HLM. the King. 

Prom. Lt.-General and General. Desp. 
(10). 

Grand Officier, Légion d’Honneur. 

Grand Officier, Ordre de Léopold. 

Order of Danilo (Montenegro) 1st Class. 

C. de G. (F.). C. de G. (B.). 

Order of Rising Sun, 2nd Class. 

Russian Order of St. George, 4th Class. 

American Distinguished Service Medal. 

Oblitch Medal (Gold) Montenegro. 

Late Lt.-Col. C. Gds. 

Recruiting Duties. 


Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with Irish Gds. at Home and in 
France. 

D. of W. 10.6.18. Major. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Empl’d. Local Government Board. 

C.B.E. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Lord Chamberlain. 

Major-General. Late Major (Bt. Col.). 
C. Gds, 

Colonel of the Coldstream Guards 
113.11 to 9.2.15. Died 9.2.15. 
Major-General. 

Late Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.). C. Gds. 

Deputy Mil. Sec. War Office 9.8.14 to 
20.8.14. 

T/Brig.-General. 

A.A. and Q.M.G., 2nd Army 21.8.14 to 
28.10.14. 

To half-pay 29.10.14. Colonel. 

Died 4.3.17. 

Colonel late Lt.-Col. (Bt. Col.). C. Gds. 

Recruiting Duties, August 1914. 

Commanded 52nd Infy. Bde., Sept. 
1914 to 1916. 
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Sutton, H. C. 


Taytor, G. W. 


TEMPLE OF STOWE, 
A. W. S., Earl 


TENNYSON, Hon. L. H. 


WincrizLp, J. M., D.S.O. 


Worma Lp, D. F. P. 
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Inspector of Infantry, Home Forces. 

March 1916. Brig.-General. C.M.G. 
Desp. (2). 

Serving (Staff) 5.8.14. Colonel. 

A.A.G., War Office to 4.2.16. 

D.A. and Q.M.G., Fourth Army 5.2.16 
to 12.11.16. 

Asst. to Major-General i/c Admini- 
stration, Eastern Command, Home 
Forces 15.12.16 to 16.3.17. 

Inspector General of Communications, 
Home Forces 17.3.17 to 7.11.17. 

Deputy Inspector General of Communi- 
cations M.E.F. 8.11.17 to 11.8.19. 

Colonel (T/Brig.-General). 

C.B. C.M.G. Desp. (4). 

Russian Order of St. Anne, 2nd Class 
with Swords. 

Late Lieut. C. Gds. 

Musketry Staff of 11th Divn. from 
Sept. 1914 to March 1915. 

Employed with Musketry Staff of 4th 
Canadian Divn., April 1916. 

Capt. 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. 2/Lieut. 

Att. Res. Bn. Irish Gds. 8.8.14 to 
27.2.15. 

Staff 28.2.15 to 14.10.15. 

Att. Staff of Chief Inspector, Woolwich 

Att. to Ministry of Munitions. 

Demob. 31.12.18. Lieut. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with Rifle Brigade. 

Captain. Desp. (2). 

From Gen. Res. 5.8.14. Major. 

R.T.O. Waterloo Stn., London 5 8.14 
to 30.4.19. 

Retired 1.5.19. Lt.-Col. O.B.E. 

Late 2/Lieut. C. Gds. 

Served with London Regt. (T.F.) and 
R.F.A. (T.F. Res.). Served on Staff. 

Capt. 
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Wy1p, C.E. 


Go gle 


Late Capt. C. Gds. 

Second in Command 16th (Service) Bn. 
K.R.R.C. Sept. 1914. Major. 

Commanding Battalion August 1915. 
Lt.-Col. 

To France with 33rd Divn. December 
1915 to Jan. 1917. 

Wounded High Wood 15.7.16. 

O.C. 4th Army P. of W. Camp, Jan. 
1917. 

Retired April 1917. Lt.-Col. 


APPENDIX No. 2 
AWARDS OF THE VICTORIA CROSS 


No. 5854 Lance-Corporal Georcz Harry Wyatt, V.C. 3rd Battalion. 


For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty. 

At Landrecies, on the night of the 25th-26th August 1914, when a 
part of his battalion was hotly engaged at the end of a street close to 
some farm buildings, the enemy, by means of incendiary bombs, set 
light to some straw stacks in the farmyard. Lance-Corporal Wyatt 
twice dashed out of the line under very heavy fire from the enemy, who 
were only 25 yards distant, and extinguished the burning straw. If the 
fire had spread it would have been quite impossible to have held our 
position. 

Also at Villers Cotterets, after being wounded in the head, Lance- 
Corporal Wyatt continued firing until he could no longer see owing to 
the blood which was pouring down his face. The Medical Officer 
bound up his wound and told him to go to the rear, but he at once 
returned to the firing line and continued to fight. 


No. 6840 Lance-Corporal FREDERICK WILLIAM Dosson, V.C. 
2nd Battalion. 
For conspicuous gallantry at Chavonne (Aisne) on the 28th September 
1914, in bringing into cover on two occasions, under heavy fire, wounded 
men who were lying exposed in the open. 


No. 6738 Lance-Sergeant OLIveR Brooks, V.C. 3rd Battalion. 

For most conspicuous bravery near Loos, on the 8th October 1915. 

A strong party of the enemy having captured 200 yards of our 
trenches, Lance-Sergeant Brooks, on his own initiative, led a party of 
bombers in the most determined manner, and succeeded in regaining 
possession of the lost ground. 

The signal bravery displayed by this non-commissioned officer, in 
the midst of a hail of bombs from the Germans, was of the very first 
order, and the complete success attained in a very dangerous under- 
taking was entirely due to his absolute fearlessness, presence of mind, 
and promptitude. 
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Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Lieut.-Colonel) Joux 
VauGHAN CampBELL, V.C., D.S.O. 

On September 15th, 1916, near Ginchy (Somme), while commanding 
3rd Battalion. 

For most conspicuous bravery and able leading in an attack. 

Seeing that the first two waves of his battalion had been decimated by 
machine-gun and rifle fire he took personal command of the third line, 
rallied his men with the utmost gallantry, and led them against the 
enemy machine guns, capturing the guns and killing the personnel. 

Later in the day, after consultation with other unit commanders, he 
again rallied the survivors of his battalion, and at a critical moment led 
them through a very heavy hostile fire barrage against the objective. 
He was one of the first to enter the enemy trench. 

His personal gallantry and initiative at a very critical moment turned 
the fortunes of the day and enabled the division to press on and capture 
objectives of the highest tactical importance. 


No. 15067 Private THomas WuitHam, V.C. 1st Battalion. 

On 31st July 1917, near Boesinghe (Belgium). 

For most conspicuous bravery when, during an attack, an enemy 
machine gun was seen to be enfilading the battalion on the right. 
Private Whitham, on his own initiative, immediately worked his way 
from shell-hole to shell-hole through our own barrage, rushed the 
machine gun, and, although under a very heavy fire, captured it, 
together with an officer and two other ranks. 

The bold action on the part of Private Whitham was of great assis- 
tance to the battalion on the right, and undoubtedly saved many lives 
and enabled the whole line to advance. 


Lieut. (A/Captain) Cyrm Husert Frissy, V.C. 1st Battalion. 

For most conspicuous bravery, leadership, and devotion to duty in 
action on the 27th September 1918, across the Canal Du Nord, near 
Graincourt, when in command of a company detailed to capture the 
canal crossing, on the Demicourt-Graincourt road. On reaching the 
canal the leading platoon came under annihilating machine-gun fire 
from a strong machine-gun post under the old iron bridge on the far 
side of the canal, and was unable to advance, despite reinforcing waves. 
Captain Frisby realized at once that unless this post was captured the 
whole advance in this area would fail. Calling for volunteers to follow 
him, he dashed forward, and, with three other ranks, he climbed down 
into the canal under an intense point-blank machine-gun fire and 
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succeeded in capturing the post with two machine guns and 
twelve men. 

By his personal valour and initiative he restored the situation and 
enabled the attacking companies to continue the advance. 

Having reached and consolidated his objective, he gave timely support 
to the company on his right, which had lost all its officers and sergeants, 
organized its defences, and beat off a heavy hostile counter-attack. 

He was wounded in the leg by a bayonet in the attack on the machine- 
gun post, but remained at duty throughout, thereby setting a splendid 
example to all ranks. 


No. 20810 Private (Lance-Corporal) THomas Norman Jackson, V.C. 
1st Battalion, 

For most conspicuous bravery and self-sacrifice in the attack across 
the Canal du Nord, near Graincourt. 

On the morning of the 27th September 1918, Lance-Corporal Jackson 
was the first to volunteer to follow Captain C. H. Frisby, Coldstream 
Guards, across the Canal du Nord in his rush against an enemy machine- 
gun post. With two comrades he followed his officer across the canal, 
rushed the post, captured the two machine guns, and soenabled the com- 
panies to advance. Later in the morning Lance-Corporal Jackson was 
the first to jump into a German trench which his platoon had to clear, 
and after doing further excellent work he was unfortunately killed. 

Throughout the whole day until he was killed this young non-com- 
missioned officer showed the greatest valour and devotion to duty, and 
set an inspiring example to all. 
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APPENDIX No. 3 


REWARDS 
Explanations of Abbreviations. 
(F.) French Decoration. 


(B.) Belgian Decoration. 
C. de G. Croix de Guerre. 


Officers. 
Particulars of Rewards to Officers will be found in Appendix No. 1. 
Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men. 


Regtl. 

No. Rank, Name. Batt. Rewards. 
10206 Pte. ABLOTT, F. 3 M.M. 
16353 Pte. Apams, R. T. 2 M.M 
19717 Pte. Apams, W. I D.C.M 
14794 Pte. Appison, J. T. 4 M.M. 

go64 L.-Cpl. Apxins, C. 3 M.M. 

6067 Pte. AINSLIE, J. 4 M.M. 
14094 Pte. Arey, H. 4 M.M. 
14649 Sgt. AKeEHuRST, A.S. 1 D.C.M 
17264 L.-Cpl. Atcock, A. F.M. 1 M.M. 

6607 L.-Sgt. ALcocx, J. I M.M. 

4720 Pte. Atrorp, H. S. I M.M. 
18128 L.-Cpl. ALLsop, T. 3 M.M 

7122 L.-Cpl. ANCLIFFE, A. 3 M.M 
14463 Pte. ANDERSON, E. 3 D.C.M. 

5260 D. Sgt. ANDERSON, G. 3 M.M. M.S.M. 
17843 Pte. Anprews, F.W. 1 M.M. 
13113 Pte. Anprews,H.P. 2 D.C.M. 
17896 Pte. ANTELL, A. 2 M.M. 
12800 Sgt. Appiesy, W. J. I M.S.M. 

9226 Cpl. Arcuer, J.E.W. 1 M.M. 
11099 Pte. Asupy, J. W. 1 M.M. 
15507 L.-Cpl. Asuiey, W. 3 M.M. 
14902 Pte. AsHworTH, A. I M.M. 

5333 Cpl. Askew, W. J. 2 D.C.M 
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Rewards 


Name. Batt. 


Atkins, J. T. B. 
ATKINSON, J. 
BappE.ey, H. 
Bapcer, J. A. 


Bacsnaw, R. 
Barzey, A. H. 
Baker, W. 
Batt, C. 
Batt, E. 


Batt, H. W. 
Batt, J. J. 
Batiarp, S. L. 
Banks, J. W. 
BANNELL, S. H. 
BarkuaM, W. H. 


BarkwortH, J. 
Barnet, G. D. 
Barnett, E. 
Barnett, L. 
Barractoucu, H. 
BaRRAND, W. 
Barron, F. 
BartTLeTT, W. J. 
Barton, W. 
Batuo, C. H. 
BatTrIick, O. 
Baty, E. 
BEARDSMORE, T. 
BEaucHamp, W.G. 
Beer, J. 

Beers, W. 
BENDALL, R. C. 
BENne_ETT, J. 
Benson, F. D. 
BENnsoN, T. 
Benson, W. R. 
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Desp. (1). 


C. de G. (F.). 
Russian Medal of St. 
George, 4th Class. 
M.M. 

M.M. 

M.M. 

M.M. 
D.C.M. 
Médaille Militaire (F.). 


MM. 
M.M._Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.M. 


502 Rewards 


Regtl. 

No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
18733 Pte. Bentiey, A.C. 2 M.M. 
18419 L.-Cpl. Beswick, A. 2 M.M. 

9926 Pte. BETTESWORTH, 3 M.M. 

C.H. 

9324 Sgt. Betts, E. W. 3 M.M 

6621 Sgt. Betty, J. R. 3 M.M 
21485 Pte. Bickrorp, W.C. 3 M.M 

8973 Sgt. Birp, A. 1 M.M 
17089 Pte. Bisop, W. W. I M.M. 

7846 C.S.-M. Brack, W. J. 4 M.M. Desp. (2). 
11722 Sgt. Brackett, R.W. 1 M.M._ Desp. (1). 
12474 Sgt. BLACKWELL, G. E. 1 D.C.M. 
21006 Pte. BiytTHE, W. I M.M 
25748 Cpl. Bott, W. H. 3 Desp. (1) 

1176 R.Q.-M.-S. Bonn, E. W. 2 M.S.M._ Desp. (1) 
B. 5561 Sgt. Bong, G. 5 S.M. 
10171 Pte. BoneHaM,C.G. 3 M.M. 
12411 L.-Sgt. BonEHAM, H. I M.M. 

9894 Sgt. Boortu, C. H. 3 D.C.M. M.M 
12798 Pte. Bootn, M. E. 3 M.M 
15242 Pte. Boswe.t, E.G. 3 M.S.M 
20272 Pte. Bourne, A. E. I M.M. 

7372 C.Q.-M.-S. Bowers, A. 3 D.C.M. M.M 

9293 L.-Cpl. BraprorD,J.E. 3 M.M: 
14106 Pte. BraprorD, W.F. 1 M.M 

6539 L.-Cpl. Brab.ey, C. I D.C.M 

8821 L.-Cpl. Bramg, L. 3 M.M 
13601 Pte. Brian, G. 2 M.M. 

9331 L.-Sgt. BRIDGER, istG.B. D.C.M. M.M. 

A.G.C. M.G. Coy. 
10719 L.-Sgt. Bricut, A. E. 3 D.C.M. M.M. 

8200 D. Sgt. BrIMIcoMBE, S.J. 2 M.M. 
13594 Pte. Brinp, F. S. 4 M.M. 

204 S. Clerk Brinp, F. W. Regtl. Staff M.S.M. 

863 R. S.-M. Britran,E.D. 3 D.C.M. M.S.M. 
12600 L.-Cpl. Brock, W. I M.M. 
12035 Sgt. BROOKER, R. 3 M.M. 

6738 L.-Sgt. Brooks, O. 3 V.C. 
16025 Pte. Brooks, R. J. 2 M.M. 
17694 L.-Sgt. Broomer, F. 2 M.S.M 


Google 


Go gle 


Rewards 


Name. 
Brown, A. V. 
Brown, G. E. 
Brown, H. 
Brown, T. 
Brown, W. 


Brownine, G. 
Brurorp, S. 
Bryant, G. 
Buck, T. C. 
Burke, A. 
Burkitt, J. E. 
Burns, A. V. 
Burrows, J. 
BUSHELL, E. A. 
Butcuer, F. R. 
But er, A. E. 
BuTLeR, J. 
Byrne, J. T. 
Carrrey, J. E. 
Carrns, M. 
Catvert, J. B. 
CAMPBELL, G. 
CanuaM, R. 
CaRNELL, J. F. 
CARPENTER, C. T. 


Carr, W. F. 
Cart, T. 
Carter, F. C. 
CarTER, J. 
Carter, J. W. 
Carter, T. W. 
Cautton, C. 
Causey, F. G. 
CHAMBERLAIN, F.R. 
Cuap.in, C. S. 
Cuar.Ton, M. 
CueLL, C. W. 


Batt. 


we NW PRP NEW DN HH NNR ND HW D 


NNYHWWH DAR HHH 


593 


Rewards. 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
M.M. 

M.M. 
D.C.M. 
Desp. (1). 


Russian Medal of St. 


George, 2nd Class. 
M.M. 
M.M. 

M.M. Desp. (1). 

D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
MM. 


M.M. 
M.M._ Desp. (1). 
D.C.M. 


DCM. 


D.C.M. M.M. 


M.M. and Bar. 
MLM. 
D.C.M. 
M.M._Desp. (1). 
M.M. and Bar. 
M.M. 
D.C.M. 
M.M. 
Desp (1). 
M.M. and Bar 
Desp. (1). 


504 Rewards 


Regtl. 
No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
10853 Pte. CHEsHIRE, A. 2 M.M. 
8679 L.-Cpl. CuessELt, S. I D.C.M. | 
8527 Pte. Cuiptern,H.W. 3 #.D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
14431 Pte. Cuips, W. C. 3 M.M. 
13336 Pte. CHILLINGWORTH,A. 3 D.C.M. 
9248 Pte. CHISHOLM, J. W. 2 D.C.M. M.M 
7785 Sgt. Curvers, W. 3 D.C.M. | 
1oz01 Pte. Cuuce, T. J. 1 Desp. (1). 
280 R.S.-M. Cuancey,J.A. 2 M.C. Desp. (1). 
Médaille Militaire (F.). 
15683 Cpl. Crark, A. 2 M.M. 
18970 Pte. Crarke, W. 2 M.M. 
5625 Pte. CLARKSTONE, F. 3 D.C.M. 
14034 L.-Sgt. Cuaxton, W. 3 M.M. 
8788 Pte. Crayton, A. 2 MM. | 
17474 Cpl. Cuece, F. M. 3 M.M. 
15943 L.-Cpl. Cirrorp, T.E. 2 M.M. | 
13223 Pte. Coates, W. H. 2 M.M. and Bar. 
7235 Pte. Cockram, G. 3 M.M. _ Desp. (1) 
15224 Cpl. Copiinc, H.W. 1 D.C.M 
4395 L.-Cpl. Cor, G. H. 3 D.C.M 
13572 Pte. Cotg, J. C. I M.M 
15617 Pte. Cot.izr, T. 3 M.M 
18730 Pte. Cotuinson, J.T. 1 M.M 
13388 Sgt. Cottinson, W. 1 M.M 
8328 L.-Cpl. Cottison, A.E. 2 M.M. 
12745 Pte. ConneELL, T. 2 M.M. 
11740 Pte. Cook, F.C. 2 M.M. 
4283 Sgt. Cook, W. 3 M.S.M. Desp. (1). 
(A/R. S.-M.) 
3879 R.S.-M Cook, W. J. 2 M.C. Desp. (1). 
15563 Cpl. Cooxg, G. H. 4 M.M. 
7200 Pte. Coomsgs, A. 1 M.M. 
6626 L.-Cpl. Cooney, F. 3 D.C.M 
8682 Pte. Coopkrr, J. I M.M. 
13575 L.-Cpl. Cooper, R. J. 4 C. de G. (F.). 
16073 L.-Cpl. Cooper, W.W. 3 D.C.M. 
2403 R.Q.-M.-S. Corsett, W.H. 1 M.M. M.S.M. 
Desp. (1) 
9199 Pte. CorFIELD, F. 1 M.S.M 
——a== | 


Google 


Regtl. 
No. 


17435 
9635 
5080 

17901 
9628 

15941 
6207 


11122 
15010 
11590 
9432 
6474 
18132 
15521 
7275 
18065 


Rank. 

Pte. 

Sgt. 

C. S.-M. 
Pte. 

Pte. 

Pte. 
L.-Sgt. 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
L.-Cpl. 
Sgt. 
L.-Cpl. 
L.-Cpl. 
L.-Cpl. 
L.-Cpl. 


B. 9898 R. S.-M. 


18079 
2882 


8319 
19387 
15346 

7233 

6154 

6045 

9903 

8357 
12271 
14643 


L.-Sgt. 
L.-Cpl. 


Google 


Rewards 505 


Name. Batt. Rewards. 
Cork, R. J. 2 M.M. 
CoupLanp, R.A. 1 M.M. 
Court, S. H. 3 M.C.  Desp. (1). 
Couzens, F. E. 2 M.M. 
Cowg, J. H. I M.M. 
Cowrr, P. 3 M.M. and Bar. 


Cozens, G. H. K.A. Rifles D.C.M. M.S.M. 
(R.S.-M.) _ Desp. (1). 


Craic, W. I D.C.M 
Craner, T. 1 M.M. and Bar. 
Crates, T. 1 M.M. 
Craven, G. 2 M.M. 
CRawForD, F. 3 C. de G. (F.) 
CREESE, J. 2 M.M. 
Crookgs, E. 2 M.M. 
Croston, M. 3 M.M. 
Crowe, H. 2 M.M. 
Cruwys, E. Supny. List M.S.M. 
CuNNINGTON, W. 1 D.C.M. 
Darton, E. 3 D.C.M. and Bar. 
Russian Medal of St. 
George, 4th Class. 
Danks, J. S. 2 D.C.M. 
Danson, J. T. 2 M.M. 
Dartow, C. 3 D.C.M. 
Davipson, C.A. 4 C.deG.(B.). Desp.(1). 
Davizs, A. 3 C. de G. (B.) 
Davigs, G. A. 2 M.M. 
Daviss, R. J. 3 Desp. (1) 
Davis, T. J. 2 M.M. M.S.M 
Dawson, J. D. I M.M. 
Dawson, T.B. 4 M.M. 
Day, R. H. I D.C.M 
Dent, A. J. 1 M.M. 
Dent, G. F. I D.C.M 
Dent, R. B. 2 M.M. 
Devi, R. 2 M.M. 
Dickson, J. 3 M.M. 
Dinwippy, L. A. 3 D.C.M 
Dixon, C. B. I M.M 


506 


Regtl. 
No. Rank. 
7501 Pte. 
11682 Pte. 
17191 L.-Sgt. 
6840 L.-Cpl. 


6537. C. S.-M. 

7556 Sgt. 
18221 Pte. 
20994 Pte. 
10376 S. Dmr. 
16671 Sgt. 
13898 Pte. 

5640 Sgt. 
14211 Pte. 


1395 C.Q.-M.-S. 


16650 Sgt. 
441 Pte. 
9389 Pte. 
7400 L.-Cpl. 
7582 Sgt. 
19208 L.-Cpl. 
7034 Pte. 
17661 L.-Cpl. 
12137 L.-Sgt. 


9302 L.-Cpl. 
15948 L.-Cpl. 
13825 Pte. 
12818 L.-Cpl. 
16037 L.-Sgt. 


22828 L.-Cpl. 
1o0oso_L.-Cpl. 
14857 Cpl. 
9823 Sgt. 
22771 Pte. 
6011 L.-Cpl. 


Go gle 


Rewards 


Name. Batt. Rewards. 
Dixon, J. 2 M.M. 
Dosss, H. I M.M. 
Dosz11, E. S. 1 Desp. (1). 
Dosson, F.W. 2 V.C.  Desp. (1). 


Cross of the Russia 
Order of St. George, | 


4th Class. i 
Dog, C. F. 3 M.M. ! 
Dott, E. J. 2 M.M. _ Desp. (1). ! 
Dotman, J. F.H. 2 M.M. d 
Dommett, W.J. 1 M.M 
Douvctass, A. 1 M.S.M. | 
Driver, G. A. I M.M | 
Dron, J. T. 4 Desp. (1) 
Drury, J. 3 M.M | 
Duernen, E. 4 M.M | 
Duccan, T. I Desp. (1) | 
Dunn, G. E. 2 Desp. (1). 
Dunn, J. I M.S.M 
Dunn, J. 2 Albert Medal 
Durant, W. 3 M.M. 
Dutron, A. 1 D.C.M. 
Eazorn, H. J. I M.M. 
Ear, J. 2 M.M. 
Easton, L. J. I M.M. 
Eccies, W. 1 D.C.M. M.M. and 
Bar. Desp. (1). 
Epear, J. 3 M.M. 
Epce, S. H. I M.M. 
EpcecomsE, S.J. 4 M.M. i 
EpuincTon, J.H. 2 M.M. 
Epwakrbs, I M.M. and Bar. 
C. McD. 
Erick, W. 1 M.M. 
Emmott, R. I M.M. 
Evans, J. 4 Desp. (1). 
Evans, W. E. 1 D.C.M. 
Everett, S. H. I M.M. 
EvERINGHAM,G.F. 3 Desp. (1). 
—— 


as 


Rewards 
Rank. Name. 
Q.-M.-S. Ewines, G. W. 
(O.R.S.) 
Sgt. _  Exatt, C. H. 
Pte. FAarrsroTHER, E. 
Pte. Fairey, C. 
L.-Sgt. Fartuorn, P. H. 
L.-Sgt. Far ey, E. F. 
C. S.-M. Fear, E. E. 
L.-Sgt. Fenton, W. H. 
Set. Fercuson, E. 
Sgt. Fincu, G. S. 
L.-Cpl. Finnen, W. J. 
Pte. FINNEMORE, 
A.C. W. 
L.-Cpl. Fisu, H. 
L.-Sgt. Fisuer, G. 
Sgt. FITZGERALD, A. 
Pte. FITZGERALD, 
R. W. 
Set. FLercuer, T. 
Pte. FLETCHER, W. 
L.-Cpl. Forp, B. St. V. 
L.-Cpl. Forrester, E. 
L.-Cpl. Forster, R. 
D. Sgt. Fox, C. E. 
Sgt. Fox, J. 
Pte. Fox, J. 
Sgt. Fox, J. A. J. 
L.-Sgt. Fraser, J. C. 
Pte. FREEMAN, E. P. 
R.Q.-M.-S. Fricker, A. E. 
L.-Cpl. FRIEND, A. E. 
Pte. Fry, W. 
L.-Cpl. Futter, W. 
C.Q.-M.-S. | Garpner, J. 
Pte. GarRARD, J. 


Google 


Batt. 


I 
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Rewards. 
M.S.M. Desp. (2). 


Desp. (1). C. de G. 
(Italian). 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
M.M 


Desp. (1). C. de G. 


M.M. Desp. (1). 
Médaille Militaire (F.). 


M.M. C. de G. (F). 
M.M._Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Médaille Militaire (F.). 
M.M. 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
M.S.M. Desp. (1). 
Desp. (1). 
M.M 


Desp. (). 
M.S.M. 
MM. 


508 Rewards 


Regtl. 

No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
12484 Pte. Garrarp, J. 3 M.M. 

3360 L.-Cpl. Gascoyne, H. I D.C.M. { 

8325 Pte. Gates, E. D. 2 M.M. | 
15661 Pte. Gee, H. 3 M.M. 

7299 L.-Cpl. Grsss, A. E. 2 Desp. (1) i 

7274 Pte. Grass, B. I M.M. 

18425 L.-Sgt. Gixprr, R. I. 1 D.C.M 

9646 Sgt. GincELL, W.G. 4 M.M. 

5285 Pte. GincELL, W. J. 2 MM. 

7350 Pte. GLEDHILL, C. 3 M.M. and Bar 

8243 Sgt. Giencross, W. 2 Desp. (1) 
13545 Sgt. Gopparp, F. 2 M.M. 

7459 Sgt. Gopnina, E. 3 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
14898 Sgt. GooprELLow,J.M. 1 M.M. 

12122 Pte. Goop.anD, P.H.E. 2 M.S.M 

5200 Pte. Goopman, F.W. 2 M.M. 
21447 L.-Cpl. Goreg, G. E. 3 M.S.M. 

7207 C.S.-M. Gornatt, J. 3 D.CM M.S.M 

(A/R. Q.-M.-S.) Desp (1). 

goos Sgt. Goss, F. 1 D.C.M. 

8173 Sgt. Gove, A. F. 2 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
13961 Sgt. Gouceu, H. 4 Desp. (1). 
13043 L.-Cpl. Grauam, F. 2 M.M. 

9423 Sgt. GraHaM, J. 2 M.M. 

9912 L.-Cpl. GraINcE, F. 3 D.C.M. 

8833 Sgt. GraINceER, E. 2 M.M. 

1922 R.S.-M. Gray, A. 3 M.C. M.S.M 

Desp. (1) 
19546 L.-Cpl. Green, C. H. I M.M. 
10472 Sgt. Green, G. W. 3 M.M. 
15996 L.-Cpl. Green, H. C. 2 Desp. (1) 
15525 Pte. Green, T. I M.M. 
15585 Pte. GreEN, T. 4 M.M. 
18709 Pte. Green, W. H. 2 M.M 
16299 Pte. GREENFIELD, H. J. 1 M.M. 
14025 Sgt. Greenwoop, T. 4 M.S.M 
18402 L.-Cpl. GrirFitss, A. 4 M.M. 
11468 Sgt. Grirritus, A.T. 1 D.C.M. 
17035 Pte. Grimmer, J.C. 2 M.M. 
12876 Pte. Gritton, H. I M.M. 


Google 


Rewards 


Rank. Name. 
Sgt. Groom, A. E. 
C.Q.-M.-S. | Groomsripeg, J. 
L.-Cpl. Groves, A. T. 
Pte. Groves, J. 
D. Sgt. Guest, J. J. 
Pte. Gustuart, N. 
Pte. Guy, B. 
Pte. Hapcrort, A. 
Pte. HaicuTon, T. 
L.-Cpl. HALL, J. 
Pte. HA tt, R. 
Pte. Hatiam, W. 
L.-Sgt. Hatsati, T. H. 
Pte. HamBLeTon, A. 
Pte. Hammonn, L. R. 
Pte. HaMsHERE, J. 
Pte. Hancock, W. J. 
Pte. Hancox, A. 
Pte. Harpacreg, G. 
L.-Cpl. Harpwick, H. 
Pte. HARGREAVES, J. 
Sgt. Harms, L. 
L.-Sgt. Harris, A. G. 
Pte. Harris, J. W. 
Sgt. Harris, T. 
Cpl. Harrison, F. 
Sgt. Harrison, W. 
Pte. Harrison, W. H. 
Pte. Hastincs, A. P. 
L.-Cpl. Hatnaway, H. 
Set. Hatron, J. 
Pte. Hawes, E. 
Set. Hawkins, I. 
L.-Sgt. Hawksworty, H. 
Pte. Haworth, S. 


Go gle 


Batt. 
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Rewards. 
M.M. 
Desp. (1). | Montene- 
grin Medal for Merit. 


Desp. (1). Russian 
Medal of St. George, 


D.C.M. 


510 Rewards 


Regtl. 

No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 

15783 Pte. Haycock, J. 2 M.M. 

5885 C.S.-M. Hayman, C.F. 1 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
5531 Pte. Haynes, C. E. 2 M.M. 
13445 L.-Cpl. Hayton, E. 4 M.M. 
16441 Pte. Haywarp, G. 3 M.M 
7079 «Pte. Heap, A. 1 Desp. (1) 
17252 L.-Sgt. Heap, T. 2 M.M. 
4653 C.S.-M. Heptey, W. 1 Desp. (1). 
186 P. Sgt. Hetps, A. 2 M.M._Desp. (2). 
8505 Pte. HEMMING, J.C. 2 M.M. 

12906 L.-Cpl. Henperson, J.H. 3 M.S.M 

17621 Pte. Henry, J. I M.M. 

21688 Pte. Hermon, R. I M.M. 

B. 7606 C. S.-M. Hiccins, T. J. Supny. List Desp.(1). Ser- 
bian Cross of Kara- 
george, 2nd Class with 
Swords. 

8741 Pte. HIGGINSON, I M.M. 
P. W. H. 
8785 Sgt. Hit, W. I D.C.M. 

13390 Pte. Hiuuier,G.A. 4 M.M. 

8525 C.S.-M. Hiiuinc, A.C. 1 Desp.(2). C.deG.(F.). 

11546 L.-Cpl. HincucuirrE, H. 1 M.M. 

16670 Pte. Hoarg, L. I M.M. 

16406 Pte. Honcerts, H.O. 3 M.M 

5678 Pte. Hoccartu, W. 3 D.C.M. 
8470 Sgt. Ho.srooK, J. 1st G.B. Desp. (1). 
M.G. Coy. 
10548 Pte. Hotprn, J. 3 M.M. 
17344 Pte. Ho pen, T. 3 M.M. 
6666 Sgt. HOLLyHEAD, J.J. 2 M.M. 

20501 Pte. Howmgs, F. 4 M.M. 

6809 Pte. Homer, S. H. 3 D.C.M. M.M 

18320 Pte. Honour, R. A. I M.M 

6211 L.-Cpl. Hooper, A. x D.C.M. M.M 
9245 L.-Sgt. Hooper, A. E. 2 M.M. 
21431 Pte. Hopkins, H. 2 M.M. 
16166 L.-Sgt. Horner, R. 3 M.M. 
3950 Sgt. Horrocks, A. W. 3 M.M. 
6373 L.-Cpl. Horton, A. 3 M.M. 


Google 


Google 


Rewards 


Name. Batt. 


Hovutton, W. 
Howartn, L. D. 
Hoyte, C. 
Hupcz11, J. 
Hucues, F. 
Hucues, G. 
Hucugs, R. E. 
Hucues, T. H. 
Hunt, E.N. 
Hunt, J. S. 
Hunter, J. 
Hurst, W. 
Hutcuines, F. 
Hutcuines, J. 
Hutcuines, W. A. 


Hutcumson,G.S, 
Hutson, A. J. 
Issortson, H. 
Ipportson, H. J. 
IncraM, H. 
IncRaM, J. 
INGRAM, J. J. 
Irvine, E. 


Ivey, H. 

Ivey, T. 
Jackets, H. 
Jackson, G. W. 


Jackson, J. 
Jackson, T. N. 
Jackson, W. 
James, F. 
Jarpinz, T. 
JarreTT, F. W. 
Jerson, W. 


mW NNR HH NWN WNP NW 


mt mw 


NW He HW Hw 


SII 


Rewards. 
M.M. 


D.C.M. 
M.M. _Desp. (1). 
M.M 


Roumanian Médaille 
Barbatie-si-Credinta, 
Class 2 with Swords. 


D.C.M. 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Montenegrin Medal 
for Merit. 
D.C.M. 
Desp. (1). 
M.M 


D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Russian Medal of St. 
George, 2nd Class. 

M.M. 

V.c. 
M.M. _Desp. (1). 

M.M. 


M.M. 
M.S.M. 
M.M. 


512 
Regtl. 
No. Rank, 
10209 L.-Cpl. 
12544 Pte. 
B.9590 Cpl. 
9542 Pte. 
13168 L.-Cpl. 
10913 Cpl. 
18305 L.-Sgt. 
7716 L.-Sgt. 
3901 
16997 


10192 


Cpl. 
Sgt. 
8705 Pte. 
6385 Sgt. 
9472 L.-Sgt. 
18055 Pte. 


Go gle 


R. Q.-M.-S. 


Rewards 


Name. 
Jevons, H. 
Jos.ine, J. 
Jounson, A. C. 
Jounson, A. W. 
Jounson, E. 
Jounson, G. 
Jounson, H. 
Jounson, W. 
Jones, D. D. 
Jones, E. 


Kine, J. G. 
Kirk, A. 
Knicut, F. A. 
Knorr, J. H. 
Lams, W. G. 
Lampert, A. H. 
Lamina, G. E. 
Lamx, L. B. 
LANGTHORNE, J. H. 
Larcg, H. 

Law, J. 

Lawer, H. 
Lawrence, A. J. 
Lawrence, F. H. 
Lea, R. 

Lea, T. 
Leaman, G. H. 


Batt. 


MMW Wh ee 


YN HWP HW Me HRM NN ew NW NNW NW Hew 


Desp. (1). 
M.C.M.S.M. Desp.(1). 
M.M. 


D.C.M. _ Decoration 
Militaire Belge. 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.M. 
M.M. and Bar. 


M.M. 
C. de G. (B.) Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.M._ Desp. (1). 
M.M. and Bar. 


Rewards 513 


Regtl. 
No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
6660 Sgt. Lezps, A. A. 5 M.S.M. 
10184 Pte. LercuTon, T. I M.M. 
6685 Pte. Lennon, D. 3 M.M. 
11710 Sgt. LenTELt,S.V. 2 M.M 
go18 Sgt. Lentern, C. I M.M 
9496 Pte. Lesuz, S. B. 2 D.C.M. 
15946 L.-Sgt. Luwcetr, L. 3 M.M. 
1174 C.S.-M. Ling, G. H. 2 Desp. (1) 
14473 Set. LituertanD, H. 2 M.M 
7508 Cpl. Locker, A. 3 M.S.M 
4254 L.-Cpl. Locxton,J.W. 3 D.C.M 
11459 Pte. Lonpessroucu, H. 3 D.C.M 
11314 Pte. Lona, A. I D.C.M 
9377. Pte. Lone, J. 2 M.M 
8262 Sgt. Loynes, J. R. 2 Médaille 
Militaire (F.). 
5590 C.S.-M. Lucx,C. A.V. 4 M.S.M. C.deG. (F.). 
12134 Pte. Lymer, B. 2 M.M. 
11886 L.-Cpl. Lymer, G. 3 M.M. 
9346 Sgt. McCasz,H.G. 3 M.M. 
11062 Sgt. McDonacu, A. 1 D.C.M. 
7724 Sgt. McDonacu, J.T. 3 M.M. M.S.M. Desp. 
(1). 
13696 Pte. McHucu, D. 4 M. 
5313. L.-Sgt. McLoucu.in, 3 MLM. and Bar. 
C.E. 
7360 Sgt. McMutten, T. 2 Desp. (1). 
16258 L.-Cpl. McVirtr, G. 3 M.M. 
5458 Q.-M.-S. Mancg, S. 3 Desp. (2). 
(O.R.S.) 
18219 Pte. MALtett, W. 2 M.M. 
17363 Pte. MANKTELOW, 2 M.M. 
E.G. 
5705 Sgt. Mars, M. 3 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
10594 Sgt. Marsu, C. 1 D.C.M. M.M. 
6702 Pte. MarsHaLt, P.H. 2 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
17558 Pte. MarsHaLL, W.J. 2 M.M. 
13495 Pte. Mason, H. 3 M.M. 
11334 Pte. Masser, W. I M.M 
13005 Pte. Massey, H. I M.M 
11 Ll 


Go gle 


514 Rewards 
Regtl. 

No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
11248 Pte. Mattuews, F.W. 1 M.M. 
17407 Pte. Matrtuews, W.C. 1 M.M. 
13386 L.-Cpl MaxweLt, J. 3 M.M 
17192 Pte MEAKI, J. 2 M.M. 
15377 Pte. Meprortu, G. 2 M.M. 

7128 C.Q.-M.-S. Merton, E 4 M.M._ Desp. (1) 
12867 Cpl. Memory, F.C. 4 M.M. 

6838 Sgt. Miu, F.C. H. 4 M.M. _Desp. (1) 
21955 Pte. Mutts, C. R. 2 M.M. 

B. 9648 Sgt. Mitts, W. Gds. Depot. M.S.M. 

(A/C. Q.-M.-S.) 

13971 L.-Cpl. Miuygs, A. 4 M.M. 
8574 L.-Sgt Mitwarp, A. 2 D.C.M 
7257 Sgt Mrtcuett, G.C. 4 M.S.M 

10118 L.-Cpl Mitcueit, H.L. 1 Desp. (1) 
5111 L.-Cpl. Mo ynevx, G. 2 M.M._ Desp. (1) 

10984 Pte. Moorg, F. 2 D.C.M 
5892 Pte. Morcan, W.F. 3 M.M. 
8089 C.Q.-M.-S. Morrey,G.T. 3 M.M. 

16237 Pte. Morris, A. I M.M. 
3734 L.-Cpl Morris, C. 2 D.C.M. 
7542 Pte. Morris, F. 3 M.M. 
3783 Set Morsz, E. G. 3 D.C.M. 
1613 Pte. Morton, T. I Desp. (1). 

13385 L.-Sgt Moyens, J. S. 1 M.M. and Bar 

11641 L.-Sgt Muscrave, H. 1 M.M 
5968 Set Musson, J. 3 M.M. 

17303 Pte. Myarrt, R. 3 M.M. 

21267 L.-Cpl Nasu, C. B. I M.M. 

15868 Pte Nezat, A. B. 3 M.M. 

B. 9644 S. Dmr. Nicz, W. W. I D.C.M 

15949 L.-Cpl Nicuo1, I. 2 M.M. 
6535 Sgt. Nixon, J. E. I M.S.M. 

18701 L.-Cpl Notan, H. G. 2 M.M. 

17807 Pte. Noonan, J. 3 M.M. 

10657 L.-Cpl Norton, A. 3 M.M. 

10072 Pte Nurratt, W.R. 2 M.M. 
7712 Pte. Oakey, A. 3 M.M. 

13931 L.-Sgt. O’Brign, A. E. 4 M.M. 

15002 L.-Cpl OxprizLp, W.H. 1 M.M. 


Go gle 


Rewards 515 


Regtl. 
No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
6228 Pte. Ourver, R. 1 M.M. and Bar. 
5188 L.-Set. Otterton, A.J. 1 M.M. 
5112 Sgt. Ossorng, G. 2 M.M. Desp. (1). 
13667 Sgt. Ossorne, G. 1 M.M. 
15797 Pte. OvERINGTON, F. 1 M.M. 
9661 Cpl. PALMER, J. 2 M.M. 
14466 Pte. Paver, S. A. 2 M.M. 
4163 Pte. PaRKER, F. J. 2 M.M 
9400 Pte. Parkes, G. 3 M.M. 
15621 Pte. Parkes, W. I. 4 M.M. 
7382 L.-Cpl. ParKIN, S. 2 M.M. 
15325 Pte. Parr, A. 1 M.M. 
8743 L.-Cpl. Pars.ey, A. I Desp. (1) 
3068 Sgt. Pars.ey, F. I M.S.M 
16530 L.-Sgt. Parsons, L. 1 M.M. 
5122 L.-Cpl. Parsons, L.H. 3 D.C.M 
12725 Sgt. Paskin, O. J. 2 C. de G. (F.). 
17508 Pte. PateMaN, E.W. 2 M.M. 
7771 L.-Cpl. Patrick, S. 3 M.M. 
8477 L.-Cpl. PATTERSON, J. W. 1 M.M. 
9017 Pte. Patrerson, T. 3 D.C.M 
15038 Cpl. Paut, H. I M.M. and Bar. 
9273 Sgt. Payne, G. 1 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
17079 L.-Sgt. Payne, P. R. I -M. 
8725 Pte. Paxton, T. I Desp. (1). 
22758 L.-Cpl. Peacu, E. W. 2 M.M. 
10784 Pte. Peake, H. C. I D.C.M 
(Att. G. M. G. R.) 
15236 L.-Sgt. Peck, F. J. 2 M.M. 
14867 Pte. PENDLEBURY, B. 1 M.M. 
11194 Pte. PENDLETON, S. I M.M. 
6192 Sgt. PENNICARD, O. 3 D.C.M 
12987 Pte. PENNY, S. 2 M.M. 
go2z0 Pte. PENWILL, C. 1 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
16113 L.-Sgt. Perkins, J. H. 2 D.C.M. 
11200 Sgt. Perks, S. 3 M.M. 
12522 Pte. Perry, W. J. I M.M. 
6616 Sgt. Peruer, T. C. 4 Desp. (1) 
5619 C.S.-M Pertit, A. G. I D.C.M. 
552 Sgt. Pures, J. H. 1 M.S.M._ Desp. (1). 
Ll2 


Google 


Go gle 


Rewards 


Name. Batt. 


PICKERING, E. 
Prinxney, G. 
Pitman, A. F. A. 
Prrr, H. E. 
Pant, A. E. 
Prant, G. J. 
Pootg, L. 
Popz, J. 
Porton, F. G. 
Potter, T. 
Poutton, H. 
Powe tL, J. E. 
Pratt, J. 
PRENTICE, B. 


Price, E. G. 
Prippte, A. C. 


PRIESTLEY, W. 
PRINTER, W. W. 
Prosser, T. J. 
Pusticover, T. D. 
PurneLL, C. H. 
Quin, C. 

Quinn, G. J. 
Rasyouns, C. W. 
RANDALL, A. E. 


Reyno_ps, J. E. 
Reyno_ps, W. T. 
Ricnarps, F. 
Ricuarps, T. 
RICHARDSON, A. 
RICHARDSON, C. 


WUNWH KH HD AR HRD 


WHR HMw DH MWWWWW Dw 


Rewards. 
M.S.M. Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.S.M. 
Desp. (1). 


Desp. (1). Russian 
Medal of St. George, 
4th Class. 

Cross of the Russian 
Order of St. George, 
4th Class. 

M.M. Panama Medal 
of ‘La Solidaridad’, 


D.CM. 
M.S.M. _Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.M. _Desp. (1). 
M.M._ Desp. (1). 
M.M. 
D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
M.M. 


M.M._Desp. (1). 


Rewards 517 
Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
Pte. RIcHARDSON, F. 2 D.C.M 
Pte. RicuHarpson, J. T. 3 M.M. _ Desp. (1). 
Sgt. Ricwarpson, R. 2 M.S.M. Desp. (1) 
L.-Cpl. Ricuarpson,R. 2 M.M. 
Pte. RicHmonD, J. 2 M.M. 
Pte. Ricumonp, W. J. 3 M.M. Desp (1). 
Sgt. Ricxetts,C.T. 1 Desp. (1). 
L.-Cpl. Ruwovr, A. T. 2 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Rippon, H.W. M.M._Desp. (1). 
L.-Cpl. Rossins,H.A. 3 M.M. 
Pte. Roszins, W.E. 1 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
Pte. Roserts, W. 3 M.M. 
Pte. Rosins, H. 2 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Rosinson, F.W. 4 M.M. 
Pte. RosInson, J. W. 3 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Rosinson, L.A. 3 D.C.M 
Cpl. Rosinson, W.E. 1 Desp. (1) 
Pte. Rosinson, W.J. 3 D.C.M 
Cpl. Rosson, F. F. 2 M.M 
Pte. RozLinx, W.T. 3 M.M 
Pte. RoiieTt,C.W. 3 MM 
Sgt. Roman, C. 2 M.S.M 
(A/C. Q.-M.-S.) 
L.-Cpl. Ronson, G.W. 2 M.M. 
L.-Sgt. Rostron, J. 3 D.C.M. Cross of the 
Russian Order of St. 
George, 4th Class. 
Pte. Rowe, F. 3 M.M. 
Sgt. Royatt, L. V. 4 D.C.M. and Bar. 
Sgt. Rummine, W.J. 2 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. RussELt, R. 1 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
C.S.-M. Ryman, C.W. 2 D.C.M. 
Cpl. Santer, A. J. 2 M.M. 
Pte. Saunpers, F. 4 M.M. 
Pte. Saunt, W. 3 D.C.M. 
L.-Cpl. SAvILLg, J. 2 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
L.Cpl. Scorrin,G.W. 3 Desp. (1). 
C. S.-M. SEAMAN, F. 2 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Pte. Senior, J. 2 D.C.M. 
Sgt. Snalt, E. A. 1 Desp. (1). 


Go gle 


518 


Regtl. 
No. 
6890 
3898 

11672 


11333 
623 


5433 
18375 
9234 
13996 
5432 
13008 
13479 
10040 
5180 
18612 
3538 
18668 
4679 
15172 
4029 C.S.-M. 
13844 Sgt. 

9528 
9850 
7803 
10218 
9620 
12920 
6730 
15461 
7329 Sgt 
14735 
16999 
11647 
6504 
12234 
8166 
8889 


5827 


Google 


Rewards 


Name. Batt. Rewards. 
Suarp, A. E. I M.S.M. 
Suarp, H. J. 3 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
Suarpg, T. W. 1 D.C.M. 
Suarratt, H. I M.M. 
Suarrott,G.H. Supny. M.S.M 

List. 
Suaw, H. J.J. 3 M.M. 
SHERWEN, W. 2 M.M. 
Suituito, A. 2 M.M. 
SHImMIn, R. 3 Desp. (1). 
Suimmines, J. 4 D.C.M. M.M. 
Suipman, H. 2 M.M. 
Sort, P. W. 4 M.M. 
Snort, S. 2 M.S.M. 
Surimpton, A.E. 3 M.S.M. Desp. (1) 
Sicswortn, I. 3 D.C.M. 
Six, C. 3 M.M. 
Sitverwoop, H. 1 M.M. 
Siwcox, A. E. 1 M.M. 
Simmons, A. 3 M.M. 
Simons, H. G. 1 M.C. D.C.M. and 

Bar. 

Smwpson, A. 4 Desp. (1). 
Simpson, J. 2 M.M 
Simpson, W. I M.M. Desp. (1). 
Srvcrarr, A. 2 M.M. 
Srncrarr, A. 4 M.M. 
SINGLETON, G. I M.M. 
SKILLICoRN, J. H. 1 M.M. 
Stave, H. W. 2 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
Sater, G. 3 M.M. 
Sma tt, E. J. 3 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Situ, A. 4 Desp. (1) 
Situ, B.T.B. 1 M.M. 
Situ, C. A. 3 M.M. 
Situ, F. A. 2 D.C.M. 
Situ, H. 3 D.C.M 
Situ, H. W. 1 D.C.M. 
Situ, J. 2 M.M. 
Situ, J 3 M.M. 


Rewards 519 


Rank. Name. Batt, Rewards. 
Pte. Smrtu, S. 3 D.C.M. 
Pte. Smitu, T. H. I M.M 
Pte. Smitu, W. 3 M.M. 
Sgt. Smitu, W. L. 1 D.C.M. M.M. 
L.-Sgt. SNOWDEN, E.F. 3 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Sparks, W. 3 M.M. 
C.Q.-M.-S. Sparrow, E. 2 M.M. 
Sgt. Spence, J. C. 2 D.C.M. Italian Bronze 
(A/C. Q.-M.-S.) Medal for Military 
Valour. 
L.-Cpl. Spicer, A. E. 1 D.C.M. 
Pte. Spoors, G. A. 3 M.M 
Set. Spracue, W. 3 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Squme, F. S. 3 M.M. 
Pte. Srappon, E.O. 2 M.M. 
Sgt. StaFrorp,L.V. 1 M.S.M 
Pte. Srarte, F. W. I M.M. 
Cpl. Sta.ey, W. I. I M.M. 
Sgt. StanrorD, W.J. 3  D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Pte. STANILAND, W. 5 Médaille Militaire (F.). 
Pte. SratHam, S. 3 M.M._ Desp. (1). 
L.-Sgt. Stren, W. 2 M.M. 
L.-Sgt. Steer, H. 4 M.M. 
D. Sgt. Stevens, F. 1 M.S.M. Médaille 
d’Honneur avec 
Glaives (F.) 
Pte. Stitzs, S. 2 M.M 
Pte. Stonir, W. J. I M.M 
Pte. Street, T. 2 M.M 
Pte. Srusss, A. 4 M.M 
Sgt. Strupp, R. 2 M.M 
C. S.-M ‘Sturces, R. I D.C.M. 
Pte. Suttivan, M. 3 M.M 
Cpl. Swirt, R. I M.M. 
Pte. Swrnsurn, C. 1 M.M. 
Pte. Symonps, H. 2 M.M. Desp. (1). 
L.-Sgt. TALLANTINE, S. M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Tay1or, C. P. 3 M.M. 
Sgt. Tayor, G. F. 4 Desp. (1). 
Sgt. Tavor, H. 3 M.M. and Bar. 
Go gle 


520 Rewards 


No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 
7784 C.S.-M. TAYLOR, J. 2 M.S.M 
21826 Pte. Taytor, N. 3 M.M. 
11768 Pte. TEASDALE, A. 3 D.C.M. 
939 Pte. TeELLinc, W. 3 C. de G. (B.). 
7525 Pte. Tuomas, A.H. 3 D.C.M.  Desp. (1). 
Médaille Militaire (F.) 
3405 Cpl. Tompson, A. W. 4 M.S.M. 
13548 Pte. Tuompson, D.J. 2 M.M. 
14238 Pte. Tuompson, E. I M.M 
13015 Cpl. Tompson, J.W. 4 Desp. (1) 
16735 Pte. THomson, A. 3 D.C.M 
9074 L.-Cpl. Tuorrz, E. 3 D.C.M. 
15005 L.-Sgt. TuRELFALL,H. 1 M.M. and Bar 
5635 Sgt. THURSFIELD, S.J. 2 D.C.M. M.M 
10868 Sgt. TICKNER, M. I M.M. 
16736 Pte. Timms, G. 4 M.M. 
11601 L.-Cpl. Tomiinson, J. W. 4 MM. 
5018 L.-Sgt. Trokg, G. A. I Desp. (1) 
6700 Pte. Tuneate, H. J; 3 M.M. 
17925 L.-Sgt. Tyrer, J. I D.C.M. 
8866 Pte. Vatg, R. J 2 D.C.M. 
gog1 Sgt. Vant, F. D 3 D.C.M. C.deG. (F.). 
12724 L.-Cpl. Varty, J. 2 M.M. 
21005 Pte. Vass, J. I M.M. 
9589 Sgt. Vickers, E. R. 3 D.C.M. and Bar. 
7625 Pte. WanpincTon, J. 3 M.M. Desp. (1). 
20275 L.-Cpl. WanswortH, H. 1 M.M. 
8490 Pte. Wagtey, H. 2 M.M 
9671 Pte. Wate, A. 2 M.M. 
6268 Sgt. Water, A. M.S.M. 
2631 Sgt. Warker, H. 2ndG.B. D.C.M. 
M.G. Coy. 
18226 Pte. Watts, A. I M.M 
6783 Pte. Watton, M. 3 Desp. (1) 
16742 Pte. Warp, G. I M.M. 
22749 L.-Cpl. Warner, A. E. 2 M.M. 
9567 Sgt. Warner, O. 2 D.C.M. M.M 
g150 Sgt. Waters, R. 4 M.M. 
5948 C.S.-M. Watson, W.S. 2 M.M. Desp. (1). 
7478 C.S.-M. Weaver, P. F. 3 D.C.M. 


Google 


Rewards 521 


Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 

Q.-M.-S. Wess, A. 2 Desp. (1). 
(O.R.S.) 
L.-Cpl. Wess, C. 2 M.M. _Desp. (1). 
Pte. Wetts, B. 2 Desp. (1). 
Pte. WELLs, F. I M.M. 
Pte. WELLS, R. 3 M.M. 
Cpl. WesketT, H. Supny. Italian Bronze Medal 
List. for Military Valour. 
Pte. West, J. T. 2 M.M. 
Sgt. Westoatz, A.O. 1 D.C.M. MM 
Pte. Weston, A. 3 D.C.M 
L.-Sgt. Weston, W.J. 5 M.S.M 
Sgt. Westwoop, J. W. 2 D.C.M. 
Pte. ‘WETHERTON, J. 2 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Wuarton, J.W. 2 M.M. 
L.-Sgt. WHELAN, F. 1 Desp. (1) 
P. Sgt. Wuiskin, C.W. 3 M.M. 
Pte. Wuirsrook, C. H. 3 M.M. 
C. S.-M. Wuite, A. 1 D.C.M. Desp. (1). 
Sgt. Wut, C. 2 M.M. 
C.Q.-M.-S. Wurtz, C. E. 1 D.C.M 
Pte. Wuirtr, D. 2 D.C.M 
Pte. Wuite, W. 3 D.C.M. and Bar. 
Pte. WHITEHORN, F.C. 3 D.C.M 
Pte. WuirnaM, T. I V.C. 
Pte. Wuitine, E.A. 2 D.C.M.and Bar. M.M. 
L.-Cpl. Wuittaker, D. 3 D.C.M. 
L.-Sgt. Wuittakrr, H. 2 D.C.M. 
L.-Sgt. WiLp, F. 4 M.M. 
Cpl. WikE, T. 2 D.C.M. 
Pte. Wirxinson, J. I M.M. 
Pte. Wixinson, W. J. 1 M.M. 
L.-Sgt. Witatrt, C. 3 M.M. 
Pte. WIiLey, J 2 M.M. 
Pte. Wititiams, N.P. 2 M.M. 
L.-Cpl. WIiiiams, W. 2 M.M 
Pte. WILLiaMson, I M.M 
G. W. 

C. S.-M. Wi1son, C. 4  M.S.M. Desp. (1). 
Cpl. Witson, H. I ; 


Go gle 


522 Rewards 


Regtl. 

No. Rank. Name. Batt. Rewards. 

8617 Pte. Wison, H. 2 M.M. 

13171 L.-Sgt. WITsuirz, W. H. 3 M.M. 
11363 Pte. Winsitow, E. W. 3 M.M. 
B.9313 Pte. Winter, T. I M.M. 
18748 Pte. Wituers, G. 2 M.M. 
10486 Pte. Woon, E. 3 M.M. 

7589 Pte. Woop, G. 3 M.M. 

15411 L.-Sgt. Woon, H. 3 M.M. 

2445 Pte. Woon, J. 3 M.M. 

3941 C.S.-M. Woopatt, J. 2 Roumanian Croix-de- 
Virtute Militara, 1st 
Class. 

9345 Sgt. Wooptanp, G. A. 3 M.S.M. 

11662 L.-Sgt. Woottacortt,R.J. 1 Desp. (1). 

8666 Sgt. Woottann, R. F. 4 C. de G. (F.). 

20992 L.-Sgt. Wooimer, F.C. 1 M.M. 

8689 Cpl. Wootszy, E.J. 1 Desp. (1). 

16109 L.-Sgt. WorraLt, D. C. H. 2 D.C.M. 
11719 L.-Cpl. WorreLl, J.C. M.M. 
12530 Pte. Wricnt, E. I M.M. 
15336 Pte. Wyatt, A. J. 1 M.M. 

5854 L.-Cpl. Wyatt, G. H. 3 V.C. Desp. (1). Cross 
of the Russian Order 
of St. George, 3rd 

: Class, 
18318 L.-Cpl. York, H. Y. 3 M.M. 


Google 
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APPENDIX No. 5 


ROLL OF HONOUR 


OFFICERS. 


General. 
*W. F. E. Lord Seymour, K.C.V.O. 


Lieutenant-General. 
*Sir Stanley Maude, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General. 
*E. E. T. Visct. Falmouth, K.C.V.O., C.B. 


Colonel. 
*G. R. F. Smith, C.V.O., C.B. 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 


F. D. Farquhar, D.S.O. R. J. Marker, D.S.O. 
J. McNeile. 


Majors. 
Hon. G. V. Baring (T/Lt.-Col.). 
“Sir Walter Barttelot, Bart., D.S.O. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Lt.-Col.). 
S. J. Burton. 
A. G. E. Egerton (T/Lt.-Col.). 
G. B. S. Follett, D.S.O., M.V.O. (Bt. Lt.-Col.) (T/Brig.-Gen.). 


E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood, D.S.O. (A/Lt.-Col.). 

Hon. L. d’H. Hamilton, M.V.O. 

R. A. Markham. 

G. E. Vaughan, M.C. 

Captains. 

H.R. A. Adeane. *E. F. Chinnery. 
C. W. Banbury. H. A. Cubitt. 
T. K. Barnsley. R. L. Dawson. 
H. D. Bentinck. J. L. Dillwyn-Venables- 
R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley. Llewelyn. 

Hon. E. W. M. M. Brabazon, W. A. Fuller-Maitland. 

D.S.O. C. S. Jackson. 
G. H. Brown. G. R. Lane. 
Hon. J. B. Campbell, D.S.O. A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., M.C. 


® Indicates those who died from causes other than enemy action. 
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Captains (cont.). 


S. G. F. Taylor. 

A. G. Tritton. 

C. E. Tufnell. 

H. W. Verelst, M.C. 
*Sir Ralph H. S. Wilmot, Bart. 
*J. M. Younger. 


Lieutenants. 


A. C. L. Abrahams. 


Hon. T. C. R. Agar-Robartes 


(T/Capt.). 
D. C. Bingham. 
C. H. Bovill. 
H. C. Boycott. 
B. V. Brocklebank. 
on. M. H. D. Browne. 
. H. Burn, M.C. (T/Capt.). 
.R. M. Caldwell. 
. W. G. Campbell. 
. Campbell. 
. A. Campbell. 
A. Clark. 
. W. T. Clerke. 
. L. Coltman. 
Roland J. Corbet, Bart. 
. Cromie. 
. Dilberoglue. 
. Dixson. 
. C. Douglas-Pennant. 
. Edmonstone. 
. H. S. Feilding (A/Capt.). 
. B. Fellowes (A/Capt.). 
. A. Fergusson (A/Capt.). 
. Fisher-Smith. 
. Gamble, M.C. 
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. G. Gordon-Ives. 
. Graves-Sawle. 
. Greene (A/Capt.). 
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-Gladstone, M.C. (A/Capt.). 


G. F. B. Handley, M.C. 
G. J. M. Hardy. 
R. C. Visct. Hawarden. 
. C. Hayes, M.C. 
. S. Heathcote. 
- Helme. 
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. C. Lawrence (T/Capt.). 
. W. H. Legge-Bourke. 
. S. Leigh-Bennett. 
. C. G. G. Leveson-Gower. 
. G. G. Leveson-Gower. 
. Loyd, M.C. (A/Capt.). 
. G. Lutyens. 
. Macgregor. 
. Martin, M.C. 
shay 

eakin (A/Capt.). 
rray. 
. Visct. Northland 
t.). 


: ord Petre (T/Capt.). 
ike Pease. 

‘ollock. 
" Rail. 
. T. Roderick. 

. St. Leger, M.C. 

. F, Samuelson, M.C. 
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546 Roll of Honour 
Lieutenants (cont.). 
J. R. Saunders. A. Trotter. 
S. M. Scott. H. D. Wallis. 
G. H. Smith, M.C. (A/Capt.). H. S. Walpole. 
G. K. F. Smith. E. J. Watson-Smyth (A/Capt.). 
R. H. Spinney. W. H. Whetstone. 

*R. R. Stanton. G. F. Whidborne, M.C. 
D. P. Starr H. H. C. Williamson. 
A.I. Steel. J. S. Wilmot-Sitwell. 
R. R. M. Tabuteau. Hon. A. Windsor-Clive. 
H. C. St. J. Thompson, D.S.O. J. R. Woods. (T/Capt.). 

(A/Capt.). P. L. Wyndham. 

Second-Lieutenants. 

G. C. Armstrong. W. Laird. 
R. V. Babington. *J. H.C. Lane. 
E. L. H. Bagot. L. C. Leggatt. 
E. A. Beauchamp. R. W. M. Lockwood. 
J. R. Blacker. E. B. Lundie. 
E. St. L. Bonvalot. C. Martin. 
Hon. V. D. Boscawen. A. J. Maxwell-Stuart. 
G. C. Brassey. H. J. I. Maxwell-Stuart. 
J. Brenchley, M.C. C. G. Mills. 
J. H. R. Butler. N. S. Montgomery. 
Hon. D. B. S. Buxton. E. P. A. Moore, M.C. 
J. A. Carter-Wood *R. R. O’Conor. 
E. G. St. C. Chance. K. W. Perry. 
B. R. F. Christy. T. H. Porritt, M.C. 
H. N. Clifton H. D. Ritchie. 
L. F. R. Coleridge. J. E. Rodgers. 
C. M. Cottrell-Dormer, D.S.O. O. W. P. Senhouse. 
E. A. W. Crosse. G. L. I. Smith. 
W. de Winton. J. L. Stewart-Richardson. 
R. C. C. Drummond. F. Thewlis, M.C. 
J. C. Fair. B. D. Tollemache. 
Hon. G. F. Freeman-Thomas. D. K. de B. Treffrey. 
W. R. Hamilton, F.C, Tyrrell. 
C. F. Hartley C. I. F. Vincent. 
G. D. Harvey *R. S. Weld-Blundell. 
G. B. Heath. C. W. Williams-Wynn. 
W. F. Hoblyn. R. G. A. Wilson. 
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